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x PREFACE TO TI IE SECOND EDITK )\ 

• * # * * D « 

, The I*?st .edition of my*hook f ; ,'tr!y History nftndia 
having mp tint rtf print long ago, a new edition of this 
work was called for, Tht MS of a revised and enlarged 
edition was prepared three years ago, hut the dilhculrics 
of press ancl paper arising, out of the exigencies of the 
war delayed its publication. 1 am thankful, to the 
Indian 1 jess Eld., Aiiahahad, for having undertaken 
to publish this work in June, 1947 and hrately coped* 
with'all manner oF difficulties to Hriftg it to light in - 
August, 1948. 

The book has been thoroughly revised and re¬ 
written j,n the light of new information that is coming ^ 
so rapidly in such vast bulk as a result of fresh dis¬ 
coveries and researches. The effect has been that 
the book has been twice its former si/.c. No pains 
have been spared to bring it up-to-date. The delay in the 
publication made it possible for me to Incorporate in 
it the results of the latest researches, even upto 19-17. 

Attention may be drawn to several new features 
to be found in this edition: (1) Material changes have 
1 been made in a number of chapters in the light df* 
new and accepted conclusions on facts of political his¬ 
tory, (2) and greater emphasis has been laid on its cul¬ 
tural aspects which were less attended to in the fi«t 
edition. (3) As many as five maps have been specially 
prepared and provided it» the book to make it myre 
helpful to students. (4) Some important topics which 
are stilt in the realm of controversy and no definite 

—Ai at & 
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( viii ) ’ * 

1 hire been arrived thereof, hajeboen Riven 

jn theform of Appendixes, instead of in tire bop of the 

hook There are four such Appendixes. / * ' 

' About the latest results of the 

“ . u book I -Bust acknowledge my debt 

to' M MProf. Mirashi's works on.V&ataka History 

footnotes. Works of other scholars which hate beei 
consulted where it was necessary, either for acceptance 
or rejection of the views stated therein, toe also been 

referred to in the foot notes. 

My thanks, are due t<j my students bhn Chandra 

; Chut Mani, M.A, Shri Sachchidanand Pandy, -M.A, 
Shri B. K. Banerjee, M.A., for assisting me in going 
through tire proofs; and to Shri Viiaya hanta Mista, 
M.A., Shri V. *C. Pande, my students, and Shri .. 

Mazumdar of the Indian Press for 

It cannot be claimed that the Index is exhaustive, 

but cate has been taken to include all important 

references. 


( Ganga Villa ’ 
New Baitana, 

- Allahabad, 
jo th June 1948- 


N. N. Ghosh 



EXTRACmFROM TIJE PREFACE OF THE 
FIRST EDITION. 

^scnp% *nj;e and the period of the hustmicity 
of ancient India are being iAraa^ed every day* on account 
of ajfclvwological* discoveries and researches of oriental 
scholars; nuft'rials for writing history of Ancient India 
are being added from day to day; special monographs 
o£ articles by learned schol.us are hemg published at a 
uniformly gocnJ me Tor the last twenty-live years; besides, 
the materials available m our ancient literature are 

a 

voluminous, * To make full use of those materials and 

» V 

write a history of ancient India in the form of a 
handy text-book has been a difficult task. My work 
has been to make a critical study, select and sift those 
materials. The nature and scope of this book would, 
allow none of the controversial and abstruse discussion 
of evidences, Having, therefore, avoided them, I have 
endeavoured to give in :t simple, direct narrative an 
up-to dale authoritative and comprehensive picture of 
ancient Indian history cmbtJWying die generally accepted 
results of the most recent researches. How far I have suc¬ 
ceeded in my object, it is for the indulgent readers to judge. 

1 have stated on some topics my personal opinions 
where they were due and given here and there foot-notes 
to cite certain authorities for stimulating further reading 
by interested and advanced students. 


c Ganga Villa % 
New Bairana, 
Allahabad, 
l*tf 10, 1930. 


N. N, Ghosh 
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' Jhc Gupta Kings, though they were Brahimnists, wcic „ 
tolciaDt 'Lt)°BuilJhkm. •Buddhist mt in those days Mined» 
liigh degtec tit perfection. fee Buddhist Matuc, then entnov 
feed /iy/ii forcijjn influence, became the purest cxpicviinn of 
mcgiaf repose achieved byethc subjection nf die flesh I his 
life-size Buddha statue dedicated by Buddhist Bhikshu, h asaduuu 
in the fiftlKcntury A.D., is to iie found in ihe Mathuia Museum. 
It is a spcjimtn of the noblest spiritual liaditions which Chirac- 
terised the ait of that age, The delicate fold of thc"*diaphanuus 
gatmcnttind the halo at the hack of the head nv.uk a wtnnpmvc- 
ment on the Gandhata style and show an excellent iwe and sense 
of beauty. The clabmatc halo is coved all over with conccntipc 
bands of graceful ornaments in which festoons and foliage 
alicniHic w th conventional flowers and lirnw. The Gupta 
pcuod has been rightly called the ‘Golden Age' of Indian An, 

• of which this lift-size statue (Frontispiece illustration) ‘is otic, 
of the best examples. 








INTRODUCTORY 
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(;1'Ax;rapiiu \i, features 

» 

'Hie hislmyofa muntiy is largely influenced by its googiaplu- 
<ul fe'.Uuies, ll i*., I he i dm c, necessity In (lie student of Indian 
liMmy, s|\i nlly ill e.uly Imlian lir.im\, ulien n v,,n m n-. luiina* / 
live peilml, In ic.di/e snine ul these imlstdiulmir gengi.tphic;^ 
features ul*India v.Inch lnlluenocd its hisuuyv v 

fil shape u thiec-curneied peninsula, India is hounded in the 
north by the lofty Himalayas and in the south, east, and west by 
the open sea, The north-west anti north-eaij: frontlets are guarded 
Jpy the lunge of lull-consisting of the olf-shoots of the Ihmfdifas. ** 

India thus possesses natuia] protective haulers which not 
only give security to its frontieis but also give it a gengiaphical 
unity which pi ovides a hack-ground for the development of a 
common u\ ili/ainm and a united nation. These nutuial finntiers - 
had also the ollect of making us civilization unique and miginal 
m chauclei and ensuring a definite individuality to its peoj^e. 

India (excluding the province of Buima which was scpaialcd 
in the \eai 1935 to form a new country) hasanatea which 
exceeds one and a half millions of Biitish squaie miles . 1 
It is thus lutgei than the whole of Euiope minus Russia, 

It Iras anexLensive seahoaul tunning fm more rhan t'niee thousand 
miles. Its population accoiding to the latcsL census on recoul is 
neatly foui hundred millions, 

The vastness of the emumy pmduced some inevitable physical 
chat.iclcristics: the physical features and climatic conditions 
arc varied in diameter, The it are maccessihle mountain heights, ^ 

1 1,808.679 Scjl. miles mm e than twenty times that of Britain, 
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the highest on the face* of the eauh, lmv alluv.nl pU«»S 
lands', wild foiests, secluded valleys aj?d and deseils. 
hottest plains and Lhe coolest hill-icsoiis. 
this vauety of physical conditions pieva.Iulg m dnle.cni p.u 
this vasL country, and the difficulties of cnn.mu.rtcu...m lyveen 
these paits in anci&l India, the people of Kid.a luU -developed 
different manners, custom and languages, and^ the* dilk icnl 
of early settlers have lela.ncd unimpaiied their own .nctiv i»lu.. n\. 
This explains why India contains,la spue ol its being ideal 
geographical unit, a gieatei vaiiety of mces, lehgions, and languages 
than the whole of Euiope Ecu ail these vaneties India miv he 
moie fittingly called a sub-continent than a damn*, bhe, sa\, 
Fiance or Germany. 

In spite of these f divetsifics dug to masons stated afrme, ilieie 
ffie bonds of fundamental unity. D' Vineent blind i *-.ijs: 

« The essential fundamental Indiarf unity rests upon the laei dial 
the diverse peoples of India have developed a petuliar ivpe ol 
cultuic and civilization, utteily dillereiU limn am "diei H pe in 
^the v/oild; that civilization may be summed^up in di^ mm of 
Hinduism. India is piimarily a Hindu countn, die land ol duf 
Biahmans who have succeeded by means ol peaceful pcneli.illon 
and not by the swoid, in carrying thcii ideas into e\ciy eoiiH i ol 
India. Caste, the characteristic Bialunan institution, ulluh 
unknown in Buima, Tibet and other Jjnulei lauds, donimaus du 
whole of Hindu India. Neaily alt Hindus ivveie Bialiinans, 
venqrafc the cow and lecognize the aulhoi'ily ol lhe Vidas. 
Sanskrit is ' cvciywhere recognised as a saeietl I.mgu.igi . I lie 
gieat gods—Vishnu and Siva—ate mine 01 less \\orshipp*d mall 
parts of India. The pious pilginn when going the round ot the 
holy places, is equally at home among the snows of Budilinlth <u‘ 
on the burning sands of Rama’s Bridge. The siven saued titles 
include places in the fai south as well as in llmdusili.iu. All 
alike share in the affection of the Mahabhai.ila and lhe Ram.!} ana.” 

Besides these bonds of cultuial uniiy which bind die Hindu*, 
of diverse races,languages, manners .and custom by distinguishing 
'•them fiom the itst of mankind, there an* other bonds which knit 
* different leligious conimuniiie;.—Hindus, Muslims, ChnsiVins and 
Paisis. These bonds are coffeundh poliucal and economic interest^ 
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which a.ie of vital importance for then veiy existence, anti there¬ 
fore, rise higher than reltgmus in racial chfteiences. A proper - 
oncnlation of this fundamental bond of unity, on the basts of 
common political ancl economic internals, is the si longest factor 
that should help to hind jliffeicni communities and laces into one 
united nation. ' * 

*Inleinally the; country is made up of loin distinct legions 
according to the peculiar physical fcatuics in cacli : (t) The 
Himalaya mountain region; (2) the run them plains loiming the 
basins of the Indus and the Ganges ; (3) the Deccan Plateau lying 
between the Nipdxtdii in the ninth and the Ku.shnii and the Tunga- 
bhadia in die south; (4} the fiu-south beyond these rivets, com¬ 
prising the gioup of Tamil States. 

The Mountain Region of.the ninth and nmCh-wcst is made 
up of (he Himalaya and the Suleiman hills, which lie west of (He 
Indus, the valleys of which are peopled by ficice and wiu-lilm 
tribes who have retained intact, their ptimiuve mode of life. Their 
legion forms pait of the piesenl N. \V. R Province eicalcd by 
Lord Cftrzon. 

The NorLhein Plains are made up of the Tndo-Gangetie 
valleys as well as the sandy desert, and uteky plains of lift iputii nil 
to the Vindhya tange, and the Narbada. ITeie the Aryans de¬ 
veloped their caily civilization and they named the teginn AryS- 
vaiLa. ' 

The Deccan Plateau and the far-south together foimiQg South 
India are separated from the northern plains of Ihndusthan by a 
five-fold barrier of the Narbada, the Taplt, the Vindhya, the Satpura 
hills, and the i\labnkantara 01 a bioad beh of dense forests. These 
banieis kept South India free from the inroads of the Aryan 
immigrants for a considerable time, with the result that by the 
time Aryan rule, culture, and civilisation wete finally established 
in Northern India, the native inhabitants of the South developed 
a different type of civilisation untouched by Aryan influence. 
Relics of this civilisation, called Dtavulian, still exist in the 
South. * • 

The large and navigable rivets with which* 3 Northern India* 
is blessed, had a fat-reaching effect. The great plains of the Indus, 
ythe Ganges, and the Jumna gave dfte Tndo-Aryans t^cir earliest 
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opportunity to settle as agriculturists, loigct their icstless. nomadic 
habits and develop a civilisation at ar* c carly age when many oiliest 
peoples of the world weie no better than rude haihauans, lioals^ 
plying up and down these nvets earned cm inland tuulc between 
distant parts of the„ country. The feLtthty <>| the plainsp^atcred 
by these livers and”their tributaries made cultivation easy and the' 
production plentiful. Easy cultivation gave plenty of lcj.su ic to 
the people when agncultuie was the occupation of nlmos'i every 
man, as it is to^a great extent in India even now. r . 

Plentiful agricultural production coupled with mineral 
wealth of all kinds made the countiy very rich, While leistue 
conduced 'Zo the growth of religious, philosophical and didactic 
ltteiature, its wealth attiactecl the gteed of its pom hut hardy 
neighbours from beyond the mountain passes which weie left nioie 
01 less unguaided by any system of oigantsed and effective defence. 

Its consequence has been, that India was subjected to a senes of 
foreign invasions, tesulting in conquests followed by eithei peima- 
nent settlements 01 mete plundering iaids. 

Theie is, howevei, an rmpoitanl fact bathe noiitrf 1 in this 
connection. After the development and consolidation of Hindu 
polity and cultuie by the Indo-Aryans in this country and up to 
the time of the Muhammadan invasion and conquest, whatever 
races came to India and settled in the countiy, were ahsmhed in 
the people and became completely I-linttaised tn manners,' custom, 
and religion. But the Muhammadans catne to India with a 
developed cultuie of then own and an aggiessive type of missionary 
religion. They were, therefore, able to save their racial individua¬ 
lity ancl cultural distinction fiorn being absorbed into Hinduism. 
The pnde of the conquetot and the spitit of the iconoclast prevented 
the Muslim from being influenced by Hinduism, in the manner 
and measure tn which the previous non-Muslim settlers m the 
cq^nti-y were influenced. The result is Lhat since the coming of 
the Muslims, a twin stream of clearly different types of ciiltuie’ran 
side by side. Yet as time passed on, each began to sec some 
__ S°°^ * n tl - ie ot her. Close contact fora considerable time wore away 
- mutual prejudices. One culture contributed to enrich the other, 
and every aspect of Indian civilisation in the medneval and later 
medtfeval periods, m-architecture, ait, liLeiature, and rehgiory 
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boie the ijnpicss uf a mixed culunc which we may name Hindu- 
Muslim cultuie of India. *» 

A new element, modem western cultuie, touiul its way to 

* India with the coming of the English to thus country as* 
conquciws and ilileis. Wfstern education aitf Chuslian ideals 
have not failcc? to influence the * Hindu -Muslim cultute nt India, 
and vinous aspects tjf oui life to-day, political, economic, social, 

* and leligunfs, bear the stamp of western influence. 
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THE SOURCES OR THE 6lUGINAL AUTHORITIES 

The souices fot the early hwtoty of India may he classified* 
under tire- following heads: ‘ 1 

A, LITERATURE 

Unfoi tunatclyv we have no oontempmaiy waters of a historical 
r book about ancient India like Herodotus who wrote the f IJsfoiif r 
of Greece " 01 Livy who wrote die “ Annals of R owe . her theie 
is a vast and varied mass of ancient Indian lrtcratuic which, \\ hen 
used with cate and discietion, is a valuable source fm oui cuily 
history, This literatuie may be divided into (i)4bacred and 
(2) Secular, 

(1) Sacred Literature. Under sacred literature mention must 
be made of the four Veda r of which the Rigvcda is the oldest and 
is a rich source of Indo-Aiyan hrstoiy and polity during its deve¬ 
lopment in the land of the seven fevers, The BrSljMcttins which 
aie grose commentaries on the Yedic hymns or Sctrhhifiu speak of 
Aryavarta. In them we End that their religion and mode of lile 
both had considerable changes from their caily simplicity. The 
Aranyakas and the Upanishads which foim the last portion of a 
Veda embody philosophical meditations of learned sages on the 
soul, God,and the world. They reveal a stale of development in 
cultuie and religious thought of the early Hindus which still lies 
unsurpassed in its depth and sublimity. 

Special blanches of science for the study of the Vedas gtew 
up. They are known as the Vedangas or supplementary sciences 
of the Veda. They are six in •number, e.g,, phonetics, ritual, 
grammar, etymology, metrics, and astionomy. 1 These sciences, 

--- ft 

1 ftkshdkalpo vydkamam njfukta/ft cbhando jyotishai/i . - - Mu n cl a k a 
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\v8k developed to help to understand the V«hc texts ptopmlv. 

In the couffie of time these subjects weie tieated moie and more 
> systematically j and separate, special schools, though still within 
, the Vedic schools, arose for each. These, then, evolved special 
' school texts, the Sfitras or the manuals, o.mposed in a peculi.u 
prose styfc>intended fo V iremortsajton. Brevity*. the soul ot the 
Sutra f^yle of writing. 

The Kalpasutras me the inannuals on nlual whuh, as we have 
seen, is one of the Vedahgas. .There arc foui divisions oi the 
Kalpasutras. The rules thaL relate to big sacrifices rue collected 
*in the name uf Suwt/isfitras. The iules that relate to domestic- 
rites are collected.utldei the name of Gtihyusil/xir. Thcjules 01 
manuals on dharma 01 law are called Dbatmamtrau The Suh<m Vr- 
tras contain {jxact iules for the measuiement and ihcjuiildmg ot 
the place of sacrifice and hrc-altTis. As suclf they aie ductlh ® 
attached to the Siautasutias. A„s a sepatate science, howevei, 
they are Lhc oldest works on Indian Gcometiy and Aichilectuie. 

The entire range of the Vedic liteiatuie horn tire 11 fperile 

Samhitas to the Sutras covets the petlod of Jndo-Aijan histoiv 

fuyn c. 2508 to c. 500"!}. C. 

The two great Epics--the R aniGyanu and l he Mii/icilt/jmi/ii - 
give a vivid picture of the social and political condition of the 
Aiyans when they had settled for a consideiahle lime in Northern 
India. Il has not yet been definitely used Mined when the epics 
were composed 01 assumed -1 their picsenl shape. I lie i.nlicst 
’ portions of lhe epics me very old indeed. Bui -.uldiiions 4 i.t\e 
been made in successive ages, spread over probably for a thousand 
yeais, before they have reached then present shape. Some 
scholars aie of opinion that the lalcsL recension of the 
epics was made in the second century D, but it may be 
eatlici Theie is no doubt that the original epics were composed 
not latei than the thud or second centimes B.C,. The older 
nucleus of the epics, existing m the fotm of grrV/wi 01 ballads, is stiM** 
older. 

The DhamnuJastrns, we have seen, form that diiisum ol 
I he Sutra literature which dettls with Dharma or law, th 3 t 
•is, with the iules of social conduct, as distinguished from the 
Grihya Sutras, which deal wtth # domestic rites only. The 
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Dha/ma&sua Mektrue has been directly evolved out of tGc* 
Dharmasutras. Its distinguishing features ate that if is, unlike ^ 
the Dhamiasutras, written in veisc and is nine elaboiate and 
propeily auanged in matters of law and lcgcl pioceduies than he . 
earlier law books, the Dhaitnashttas The earhest extant hook 
on the Dhaunaiffstias or the metrical smotis is ‘he timmmvU. 

The Hindus consider thaL the ManustmtU is- undoubtedly ot 
great historical value as representing the ideal and chaiacle. ot the , 
Hindu society. It was composedacc.nding to Di. Huhlm between 
looUC and zoo A.D. The age of Mam. p.obabh appioMma.c 
the eailier lather than the later dale suggested by Dr. Buhlei.- 
The latot sniritis such as of Yajhavalkya, Vishnu, Bithaspati, and 
Narada etc were more 01 less based of. the cailicst extant and most 

authoritative code of Hindu law, the Manual Hi. " 
r The Pwanus sue mote akin to teal hisloties than any ot ici 
blanch of sacied literature of ancient India. Theie me eighteen 
Puranas which ate associated with the same numbei ni Vpnpuramu 

A Puiana has five sections, each dealing with a different topic. The 

fifth and the last section of the Puianas ^entitled Vaiidachai ,ta 
deals with the history of loyal dyanasties. In seveial ol these 
Puianas the royal dynasties of the past aic followed Ly lists of 
the kings of the future in the form of ptophecies. The piophcli 
style has been used in the Puianas to emphasise their antiquity. 

In the lists of kings of the Kal(ragc, we meet, among olheis, 
the dynasties of the Saisunagas, Nandas, Mauryas, Sungas, lvanvas, 
An&ias and Guptas which aie well known in tuslmy. Among 
the §ais'unagas aie Bimbisata and Ajata&tru who are mentioned in 
the Jaina and Buddhist wiilmgs as contemporaries of Mahavitu 
and Gautama Buddha (6th. to 5th. century B.C.) With the Mautya 
Chandiagupta, who came to the throne in C. 322 B.C., we emetge 
into the deal daylight of histoiy. Though these lists of the kings 
of the Kaliyuga can be utilised as historical souiccs with cauli in 
’and discrimination, scholars have found through investigations that 
the Vishnupuiana is veiy leliable as regards the Maurya dynasty 
apd that the Matsya-Purana is also veiy reliable as icgatds the 
Andhra dynasty. The Vayu-Purana describes the rule ot the 
Guptas as It was under Chandiagupta (beginning of the 4th. 
century A.D ). At the e%d of the lists of the kings these Puranas 
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enumeiate a seiics of dynasties of low and baibauan descent 
(Sudias and Mlcchchhas), *such as Abhiias, Gardablias, Sakas, 
Yavanas, Tusharas, Hunas and so on, which weic contcmpormy 
with the foimei. 

Pm anas ilo indecjl contain vciy ancient tuulitions which 
have been letened to also in (lie Vedtc liteiatuie, but tm a long 
time^hey lemaincd jn the foimof floating masses oi oral tiachlions 
and handed down ftom geneiation to generation in the hum 
of AkhySyikas 01 stones. It seems that the earhci Pu 1 anas had 
come into being as eatly as the Inst centuiv of the Christian eta, 

as thete is a stnkwmr resemblance found between the liuddlust 

« o # 

Mahiiyana te?cts of that peiiod and the Puianas, The Lcilz/ni’is/itiu 
not only calls itself a Puiana but leally has much in common with 
the Puranas Some passages of ike Mabt7t>u(/u me stiikingly similat. 
to some of those of the Puianas legarchng the emphasis given on 
the cult of Bhaku. It is piobablo that the enluc Puianas leccivetl 
theii final shape in the 5th 01 fith centuiy A.D., for neither later 
dynasties not latet famous rulcis than the Gpptas, such as Ilarsha, 
occul in tfcc list of kings. Dana (beginning of the 7th Century 
A.D )knows ihePutiinas well and relates in lus historical loniance, 
the llcirshthC/jftrilti, how he attended a reading of the Vayupuiaua 
in his native village. 

Tnpt/aka is (he name given to ific Buddhist canonical lilera- 
tute, Buddha lived aml**picadieil I'm foitylive yetus aftci 
Ins enltglitenment at Gava. Aftci his fkimmvii gu all 

Ins sayings woie collected and classified into (luce 

divisions. Ills instiuctioii lelatmg to Church discipline were 
named Vinaya PiLaka. Ills discouiscs on icligious doctune weie 
called Sutta Pnaka and those idating to the philsophical pi inciples 
weie called Abhidhamma Pitaka, Buddha’s discourses and in- 
sttuctions were almost always coupled with stoi tes and illustrations. 
As such, the books of the Tnpttaka contain in them a nunc cf 
information about the political, social, and religious conditions 
ptevailing in his time (c. 600 B.C.) 

The Jaina canonical texts knrtwn as the Twelve Ahg.ts supple* 
» ment iheinformation of the Tiipnaka as they contain numerous 
histoiical'statements and allusions of considerable value of the 
time of the founder of Jainism, Mnhfivif^i, who was a contemporary 

F. 2 . r - 
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of Gautama Buddha the /«» K^Xtw™ written by Bh.dtahahu 
in about 4 th cenny B.C. .8 a valuable jnece of 
ding the early histoly of the Jainaa. It .8 believed that the Jama 
canon in its p.esent foim was wiilten in the Jama conference 

at Valabhl (C. 500 A.D) , ^ 

Besides the canonical Pali tests of the-Tnpitrfka, tfTc1* are 

other Pali works on Buddhism which orthodox Buddhists 
regard, though not in the same degree, as the texts .of the 
Pitakas. Among them mention "must lusL be made- of the 
Jatakas ot stories of previous bitths of the Buddha, or Bodhisal-Ua 
stones as they are called. A Bodhtsattva, acco. dmg' tn Buddhist 
tiaditions,Ns a being who is destined to obtain Bndhi (Enlighten¬ 
ment) i.e. to become a Buddha. Tradition has it that Gautama 
the Buddha, had passed through countless biiths as Uian, animal 
fir god, before he was bom foi the last time as the Salty a prince, 
and received the enlightenment at Gaya. Thcie aic J49 of such 
Tataka hitherto collected and published In each oL the Jataka 
or biith stoiy light is thiown on the political, social economic, and 

religious conditions of early Buddhist India. On momi mental and 

epigraphic evidences the Jatakas can be dated in the second or 
thud century B C. There are reliefs of the Jatakas on the stone 

walls around the Stupas of Barhut and SanctI which weie built 

about that time. The Buddhist tiaclitions date them further buck, 
as some portions undoubtedly are, .-and relate to Indian lde 
of the seventh or eighth century B.C., before Buddha was born, 
Jatakaf are told in simple narratives in the most arresting style. 
The Geiman orientalist, Winteinitz, says, “ The Jatakas were of 
inestimable value, not only as legards hteratuic and art, but also 
from the point of view of the history of civilisation for the pciiocl 


of the third century B.C.” 1 

Another well-known Pali text is the Milinda PaV/m which 
speaks of the Budhist priest Nagascna and king Milinda who is 
identified with the Indo-Bactiian-king Menadci, a conlcmpmary 
of the Sunga emperor Pushyamitra of the second century B.C,, 
Th*- commentaries of the Pali canonical texts written by Buddhagho- 
r sha who flourished in the 4th or 5th centuiy A.D. contain in 
them copious historical and geograhpical allusions. 1 

1 Wipfernttz—■vol. I, p.^5 
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2. Secular Literature. The limited space of this volume 
does not permit us to* have a full and detailed summary 
of all the woiks under the head Secular Liteiature. 
We shall mention only a few typical works which 
contain important mateiials of historical, value. Of these 
the first place*is undoubtedly given to the Arthadds/ra, a hook nn 
poliflcal science ascribed to Kautilya, the famous Chancellor 
of Chandrtigupta Maurya (400 B.C.) 1 . The grammatical woiks 
of Panin'i (C, 700—500 B.C.) and of Katyayana (C. 400 B.C.) throw 
valuable light on the history of the pre-Mauiya and Mautya poli¬ 
tical condition of Ifidia. Palahjiili’s Aluhdbhdsh'ya, and the liistotical 
diarna Mdlnttkdgtiiwitta by Kalidasa lluow lnteiesUnfS; light on 
the history of the eaily Sungas. The Sanskrit Buddhist texts 
the Divyavaddna, Lhe Lahtanstam and the Mubavastu as well ns the 
Pali chronicles of Ceylon, the Diptmiiusa and the Alahdvafusa contain 
plenty of early Indian traditions chiefly concerning the Mautya 
and Lhe Sakya dynasties. The skilfully constiuctcd historical 
drama the Mudiardksbasa of Visakhadatta composed in C. 500 A.D. 
yields valuable mfaynation regarding the histoiy of Namin' anil 
daily Maurya rule. The three dramatic works ascribed to llarsha, 
the Ndgdna/ida, the Ratndvali, and the Pr/yadardikd throw interest¬ 
ing side-light on the histoiy of the 7th century A.D. But as* a 
piece of semi-historic work of the same centuiy, the hiogi.tplucal 
woik of Biina’s IIarshachat~*,a is very important. It gives much 
accutatc and valuable information, though here and there, there 
is much affected rhetoric and exaggeration which mars its veracity 
in some cases. It has been aptly compaied by V. Smith to Abul 
Fazal’s Akbarnamab. The neatest approach to a work of icgulat 
histoiy is the famous Sanskrit work, the Rijetfatadgi/u, composed 
in the 12th century A.D. by a Kashmiri Pandita, Kallutna. The 
authoL nanates the history of the Kings of Kashina from the 
earliest time to his own. The lecord of events conlcmpoifv»y 
with and slightly piccccding the author is vety accurate 

1 F01 detailed study of the evidences regarding the dale of «*he 
Artahasastia sec my monograph on 'The Age and* Authenticity of 
Kautilya Arthasdstra [Allahabad University Annual Studies, 1942, 
and Di. A. B. Keiths’ reply to it in his article on the Age of the 
Arthaddstra, [B.C. Law Volume?, 1^45, pp. 477—95.}, 
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and trustworthy. Although the wuik is [mmauiy a 
of the histoiy of Kashmii Kings, U cenUuns plentiful 
to the events of othei parts of India. 


nai native 
icfeiences 


B. FOREIGN TESTIMONY. 

The evidences*of lndignemisMileia'tureir ate supplemented lo 
a most important extent by the teco.ds of fomign wuLem. .The 
Greek witters of pre-Alexandrian peiind mostly wrote li.Am Juaisaj 
and travellers’ tales. In this group aft to be mentioned the names 
of Skylax, Hekataeus, Herodotus and Clesias. Sky lax was a (rice < 
mercenaty who had- explored the Indus nvcr at The huUing 
of his mastei, the Persian Emperor Darius, in the oih-centuiy B. -• 
His narrative about India was evidently known lo Aristotle, 
two centuiies-latet, who quotes fiom it a statement that among 
file indians the kings were held to he of supcuot lace Lo then 
subjects 1 . He astonished his countrymen with liavclleis’ tales - 
stotiA of people who used .then enmmous feel as sunshades, ot 
people who wtapped up in then own eats, and of people with one 
eye and so on. 2 His account is thus of vety little historical value. 
Hekataeus of Miletus, a contemporary of Skylax, probably 
drew his infoimation ftom the lalLei, as the phantasm. stones 
about people with enormous feel etc, also apjjeai in his gungu- 
phical work, the Peroidot Ges. In addition to the Ituloi [Lhe Indus 
river] he heard the name of the people called Gandhari on the 
Upper Indus as also the name of a city in that legion which he 
wrote Ras Kaspapyros. Heiodotus (born, B.C 484) also wrote 
about India A good deal of what he wide was no doubt diavn 
from Hekataeus, and as such was fantastic. Certain of the bioad 
facts about India he knew coirectly. ‘The Indians arc by fai the 
greatest multitude of all the peoples of men whom we knew’, 
he writes 3 . The Indians, however, whom he knew were mole 
or less barbaious tubes near thh Persian ftontiei What he tells 
us*"therefoi-e of their manneis and custom do not apply to civilised 
India. He speaks of the Indians ‘who dwelt neat the city of 
Kajpapyios and the countiy of tjjie Pactyes, (Pashlus), that is, 


1 Camb. Hist, Ind., vol. I, p. 393. 
a lb. 
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’The lull tribes about the Kabul valley. ‘Thcy'wetc’, lie says, ‘the 
most wai-like’. It was these J.ribal peoples who evidently formed 
’ pa at of the at my of Xerxes which invaded Greece. Herodotus 
describes the chess, equipment etc., of the ‘Indians’serving in tie 
army of Xe.xes thus: “They wore garment made fu.ni tiees 
(i.e. collar!) anchcai tiedJrowS of r#cd with iron hVads. Some 1. night 
on foctf and some in chaiiots drawn by ashes.” 1 2 Me also speaks 
of tiecs fhsy. boie wool, surpassing inbcauLyand m quality the 
wool of sheep, and the Indians Wear clothing fiom these trees’. 
Kte'sias, a native of Kniclos in Karin was by pmfession a 
•physician and* in this 'capacity lived foi 17 ywais Gt-i 5 ~ 39 
B.C) in the emut’o? Aitaxcixes. But he did not piope^y utilise 
Ute exceptional oppoitunifies foi acquiiing collect knowledge 
of India Iks hulika though wutten in an attiactive style is lull 
of fables. Mr. Bevan calls lum a clelibeialc ‘lmi’.“ 

Alexandei’s expedition was-'not entnely military; it was also 
partly scientific, and made vast additions to the sum ol human 
knowledge. The gieat conqueioi himself was the disciple of it gicat 
mas Lei of knowledge, and among the oihceis \Vho accompanied him 
into India,'not a few were distinguished lot theii hluiary and 
scientific cultuie. Among them the most eminent were, Ptolemy 
who became the king of Iigypl, Nearchus, the admiral of 
Alexandei’s fleet; Onesicritus, the pilot of the fled; and Ansto- 
bulus who wiote his book loi^g aliei\vuids, in exticme old age. 
The Lichest and most ttustworthy conLiibutinn to the Greek know¬ 
ledge of India was that of Skylax whose book contained a 
detailed account of his voyage between the Indus and the Persian 
Gulf. Ills book also contained a good deal of incidental informa¬ 
tion about India Onesictitus who took pint in the expedition 
of Nearchus also wtote a book about n and about India. Bui 
Strabo consicleis him untruthful. 

These wuteis were succeeded by tlnee ambossadors sent 
successively by Gicek soveteigns"to the Indian court at Palibothr.i 
(Pataliputui), namely, Megasthenes, Deimachus seal bom ihc 
Syrian couu, and Dionysius sjnl Irom die l'.gyptian couit 


1 lb. jV 39 <j. 

2 lb. p. 397 * 
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Ptolemy. Deimacltus was sent to Anuttachates (Bindusaia) The 
books of Deimachus and Dionysius, if they wiote any at all, aic 
almost entuely lost to us The statements quoted from them 
by later writers ate few and fai-between and usually relate to un¬ 
important subjects. But the book wntten by Mej^asthenes, 
ambassador to the court of Chtfhdragupta'Mauryrf’, was the fullest 
account °f India which the Gteck world ever had. ,r 

Only one other writer calls for mention. Somewhat later 
than the work of Megastlienes on India, Patiodes, governor of 
the provinces between the Indus and the Caspian Sea, under 
Seleukos Nika tot and Anttochus I wrote jn account of those 
countries including India which was often cited It)' Stiabr> who 
commended hts vetaetty and also by Eiatosthcnes, the Piesident 
of the Alexanduan Libiary (240—296 B.C.) who \vas the liist 
^to laise Geogtaphy Lo a science. 

The Chinese pilgnm Fa-hian' visited India in the fifth cen¬ 
tury A.D., and left a valuable teemd of his observations about the 
government and social conditions of the Gangctic provinces 
duiing the reign of* Chandragupta II Vi^iamadiiya^ lie was 
followed' two centuries later by Yuan-Chpwang, the prince of 
pilgiims, whose sojourn in India lasted for fifteen years and 
covered almost evety pait of the country. Ills woilc contains 
important recoids of the political, religious and social conditions 
of India duiing the time of Harshsr Vardhana (666—648 A.D.). 
A generation later a third Chinese pilgum I-tsing visited India 
and left a lecoLd of hts observations. 

The Muslim scholar Albeium (1000 A.D ) who accompanied 
Mahmud of Ghazni and studied Sanskut and Hindu social 
custom and religions wrote an interesting and scholarly account 
of India in his famous book Tahkik-i-llind. 


C. v ARCHAEOLOGY 

* 

The archaeological evidences arc of three kinds. (1) Monumcn- 
tal, (2) ep[graphic and (3) numismatic. The monumental evidence 
consists of ancient buildings, images, and othci antiquities. 
Thanks to the' Indian Archaeological Depaament happily inau¬ 
gurated by the late Loid Curzon, quite a number of sites have 
been excavated and large nOtmblt 'of materials of historical value 
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discovered. Among the important sites of excavations arc 
Mohenjo-darn (Sind), Ilaiappg, Taxi la (Punjab) Maihuia, Kosam, 

' Sai'nath, Kasia and Saliet-Malicth (U.P.) , Putaliputru, Nalanda, 
v» llajgir (Bihiu); Sanchl and BarhuL (C.I.), Agadi, 1 /akshmancxvaia, 
Vanavasi, Pattadakal, Chitaldroog, Talkad, Ilalcbid, Maski, etc. 
in the S&uth. • Besides, Pfovintnal Governments and private 
socitie%havc cairted on excavations at other places. The walls 
of the ancient buildings, .stone slabs on the gate walls and the 
images etc. genet ally contain *(nscripiions which are a direct 
contribution to histoiy Besides the sttucluie of these buildings, 
•the sculptures -found in them is high!) illustialtve ol the state 
of civilisation auf *the time to which they belonged. # 

Epigiaphic evidence consists ut liiscupliorvs on shmc slabs 
pillats, locks* coppei-platcs, walls of buildings, bucks, luruentia 
01 stone seals and images. Asasouice of accuiaie hisiniy, ins- * 
cuptions aie the most valuable. Rn example, the ptllai and lock 
edicts of Asoku ate a class by themselves as supplying the most 
authoritative souice of the histoiy of that gieat cmpeior. The 
votive inscnptions on the images of the Budtlha 01 Bodhisattvas 
found in Sainath and on the site of ancient Kausaiiibi llimw side¬ 
lights on the histoiy of those two places, The Jhunsi coppei-plalc 
inscription of Trilochanapala of Kannauj sliows the extent of 
his terutory in the east. The famous Kata inscription (also a 
votive one) found on apiece (*f stone i’ll tlie gateway of (he ancient 
city of Kaia definitely idenliiles the ancient illy ol KausTimbi with 
the village Kosam neai Allahabad. ■" 

The evidence that is gaihcied fiom a scienlilic study ol coins 
is called numismatic evidence. A coin beaus on both stiles gene¬ 
rally the figuie, the name and the date of the authoi of the coin. 
The earliest, coins used in India aic puiich-maiked coins which, 
however, do not contain any names or date but meic symbols 
and maiks punched on both sides of them. Vincent Smith and 
IIapson held that llicu nuns icpicankiba pm.ili coinage, The 
foimei holds that they wcic isstnd by guilds and goldsmiths with 
(he permission ol' the lulmg (Viwcis and dial (he numerous 
^obverse punches were impiessed In difleient mongers through 
whose haj»ds the pieces passed, and the reverse maiks were the 
signs of the approval by the conuoilin^uuthouty. Pud. Hapsou 

f * 
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thinks that the obverse marks wete the pnvale maiks of the money 
changeis, and the reverse mails denote the locality in which the ^ 
coins were issued. Recent rescaiches have, however, proved 
that the punched coins constituted a legular public authority, 
A few punch-maiked coins in Pataliputia have been ascribed by 
Dr. Jayaswal to Che age of Chanfliagupla Mauiya.'- A large mini- 
bet of coins bearing legends on both sides belonging td" Indo- 
Bactuan kings have been found in Taxila, which •have helped 
scholais to fix their chronology f Thanks to a laige number of 
hoaids discovered and the coins collected and picscrvecl aL 
several government museums, municipal jnuseums and in the 
cabinets*'of pnvate collectors, the scholais have a ilch and 
plentiful soiuce to make use of in Older to constmet the history of 
ancient India. r ..., r 


r* 


' ft 

1 J R A.So Centenary Supplement, J.B.O.R.S., iyiy., i 7; 4 6 5; 
Proceedings of the Annual Meeting of the Numismatic Society 
of Tndia, s 7 



PREHISTORIC CIVILISATION OF INDIA 
'The Ijidus Valley* Culm re (f. 3500 Q.C.) 

Oil* remarks on the mtioduction of the eaily histmy ul 
India will oor.be complete unless we say a few words on the teccnth 
discovered archaeological pLoof$*of the pre-historic Tndus-Valley 
culture. Antiquities of pic-histonc culture discnvcied in the pic- 
Tustoiic gloves at NiU in the Kaiar State of Baluchistan about ijjzh 
testify to the existence of a culture on the houlcis i*f India 
of about 3000 B.C. The coflection composes a bunch of coppci 
implements, beads and beautiful groups of painted pottery and 
vessels. The culthre icprescntcd by these objects is somewhat 
diffeienL from the one discovered' 1 at Mohenjo-dato in Sind and 
shows greater affinity with the painted fabrics of Persia and Mcsn 
potamia. Those antiquities arc housed in the Quetta Museum. 
The two injjpoitant sites excavated in recent’ years* which have 
yielded rich icsults levealing a high stage of civilisation and culture 
of a people living in the Indus valley in pre-histmic. limes arc 
1 -Iaiappa and Mohcnjo-daro. The type and time of civilisation 
as icvcaled by the matei lals discovered m both places are almost 
identical and both places exist m (he same belt of the Indus valley, 

1 Ilarappa J.s in the Montgomery district of the Punjab and Mohcnjo- 
daro is on the lower Indus in the Larkana district of Sind. The 
publication of three magnificent illustrated volumes by Sir John 
Marshall, the late Director-General of Aiehacology, containing 
an account of the discoveries of Mohenjo-daro, reveals that more 
than 5000 years ago, a magnificent city built on scientific plans 
stood there. The date has been hit upon by the discovery of a 
seal there which is identical with a Mesopotamian seat off. 3500 
B.C. The houses were built of baked bricks and mud. The 
streets were laid out in regular order that might compare favourably 
with those of a modern city. Mgsl of the houses had a well for* 
domestic purposes and were fitted with bath-ioomS The city 
j*had a good*drainage iy.(etn which f, the pimue. rimw led Aoiti 
P. J 0 ^ 
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individual houbc/to the buck streets, and from the back.-streets 
by cross diams to the main toads-along which many deep drains 
tan out of the city. The structure, size and plan of the Ilduses 
show a high standard of life That the social and the political life " 
of the people was highly developed is piovccl by the discovery ot 
the remains of hnany public buildings and of a -nigh-pillared hall 
which was peihaps used as a place of assembly to transact busi¬ 
ness of slate. 

The religion of the peopk/seems to be iconic, the image ol 
Siva taking the place of honoui. The wot ship of Phallic emblems- - 
Lhe lingo and the jotii— also pievailcd. Teracptta figures with elabo¬ 
rate head-dress and wearrng ornaments such as necklaces and eai- 
rrngs represent some female deity. Thcie are a number of instances 
of animal worship reptescnted r by numerous seals, sealings, terra¬ 
cotta figurines and images, A semt-human and semi-divine 
creatrue recalling the Sumerian god Eukidu and the half-human 
and half-animal forms of the Nagas fall under this catcgmy, Thcic 
aie also evidences of the existence of tree worship and sun 
worship in Molienjo-daio. , f 

That the people made domestic use of cattle, sheep, poultry, 
buffalo, camel, elephant and deer, and that they weie familiar with 
such animals as trger and monkey lb proved by the finding of 
numeious seals containing the figures of those animals. The 
discovery of terracotta vessels containing grains proves that the 
people of the Indus valley cultivated wheat and barley, Ornaments of < 
various sorts discovered during the excavation piove that 
they knew the use of gold, silvci, copper, and lead. The) also 
used ornaments made of agate, ivory, bone and shells, find gar¬ 
ments woven of cotten and wool. This shows that they were 
not only civilized but a wealthy and prosperous community. 

That.the people we lc- also, intensely, religious is proved by 
„the discovery of a number’of beautiful temples still preserved 
in fine shape, which they used as places of worship of the Mothcr.- 
Goddess and the three-headed Siva. 1 

tr - r 

1 A scalfportrays the figure of a three-laced male god, seated 
yog 7 -like, with animals’ on either” .side,’ ^Scholars interpret Ibis 
god.as the prototype of the historic god Siva, 

an ** 
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'~"'\%eapons of warfaie used by them weie spears, axes, bows 
and strings.' The same kind of weapons we find mentioned m the 
’RigvedaSamhitas to have been used by the Rigvedic Aryans. But 
the swmd and defensive aimour such as breast-plate of helmet 
which were used by the Rigvedic Aiyans weie probably not used 
by the Indus valley people, as’noncbf them has yepbeen discovcied 
at Molhtnjo-daro. That tlic people were alive lo the impoi lance 
of play and pastime of their children is proved by the discnvciy 
of mnumeiable toys of various kinds—dolls, whistles, rattles, toy- 
carts, 'tiny gLain vessels and watei-|ugs etc. the discoveiy ot 
a laige number bf dice shows that they weie fond of gambling. 

Among the notable discoveries are numerous seals bearing 
inscuption of pictographic characters like what weie used it. 
Pro to-Ham anti Sumeria. The beautiful figures .of animals, such 
as bulls, buffaloes and unicorns of these seals testify to I he high 
degtee of pctfcction attained by the’se people in the an ot engiav- 
ing. These seals have yet remained a puzzle lot scholars uho 
have not yet been able to dcciphci them Sumerian scholars 
like Langdoj, Smith and Gadd, though engaged I'm a long time 
at tlie task, have made but little progress towards deciphemlent 
Among the Indian scholais. Dr. Plan Nath of the Benares Hindu 
University asserts that he could by now have completed the deci¬ 
pherment according to the key he had prepared by a comparative 
study of the Tndus, pioto-Dlamite 1 and Cretan scripts. He 
says that the Indus script is of Sansktit origin and in si seues^ut 
meetings he addtessed in Allahabad in 19y 2, in one of which the 
writer had the honouL to preside, lhe learned Doctor demonstrated 
on the canvas decipherment of some of the Indus symbols with 
the help of his very clever and interesting Syllabary. Ihe world, 
of course, has not yet accepted his theoiy ot the Sanskrit origin 
of the Indus-valley sciipt or his method of dcciphci merit as 
correct. On the satisfactory decipherment of the script depends 
the solution of the problem whether the Indus-vailey civilisation 
as revealed by the Mohenjo-daio and Hantppa excavations is Indian 


1 Belonging to pre-hisunic Ilam or Western Persia. 
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oi foreign If it is the latter, it is Sumenan 1 2 and ib the -kite of 
another temp ora ty phase of foreign conquest and settlement 
like that of the Greeks in North-Western India, and of the A tabs 
in Sind. If it is the former, it is to be linked with the Dtavidian ' 
culture and history of India tather than with the Aryan, and the 
task of the Indologists would Re to find die missing links. There 
are weighty reasons, however, in favour of connecting with 
the Dtavidian civilisation in India than with the Aiyan,“ 


<T 


n 


1 Belonging to Sumem or Lower Mesopotamia. 

2 With the discovery of Mohenjo-dato the late Prof. Rakhaldns 
^Banerjee's name is to be specially associated, Lie, as the 

Archaeological Superintendent of the Western circle, was the 
first man to hit the mound and start its excavation which wan 
later mntinoed by Sir John Marshall personally, '■ 



CHAPTER I 


THE PEOPLE 

’%ere is haiclly any country in the woild which can boast 
of its peoplj being of one type. India is no exception. Broadly 
speaking, the physical characteristics belonging 
}Yemenis t0 ^ various groups of human families, viz,, 

. the Negro (Black), the Mongolian (Yellow), the 
Caucasian (VX'lpte) are visible in India. # 

Belore the advent of the Aryans, India was inhabited by a 
people who as usual passed thiough the different stages of early 
human progress'—the old Stone Age (Palaeoli- * 
Th,c dark-skinned thic), the New Stone Age (Neo-lithic), the Iron 
^Stone Age and the and Copper Age (Chalcolithic). They weie the 
Iron Age. earliest people of India known to us. In the old 

Stone or Palaeolithic Age, men lived by hunting 
ot on jungle produce* and their weapons were made of rough 
stone, sticks or bones. Use of metals was unknown to them. 

In the next stage of advance, these men began to build 
well-shaped and highly polished stone implements of various forms 
10 serve different purposes, dy. this age, known as Neolithic, they 
leatnl how to make lire and potteiy, and cook their own fond. 
Although the new Stone Age was distinctly the pastoral age ol 
human advance, the Indian Neolithic men cultivated the land, 
used metal tools and gold ornaments.. They also buried their 
dead and constructed tombs, usually surrounded by stone circles, 
specimens of which have been found by Mr, Cockburn in Mirzapur 
District 1 . Hundreds of such tombs containing iron objects found 
in the South probably belong to£he early non age. The custom 
of cremating the dead adopted by the Hindus is evidently the 
tesult of Btahmaiiical influence. The use of gold by the Neolithic 
settlement existed at Maski, in # the Nizam dominions, wht^e 
gold-mine shafts are the deepest in the world. |Ib,^ 

1 V. S*nurh—Oxford History of India, p, 
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In the next r stage 3 icon and coppei* loota replaced .^Tumic 
implements But m this respect, there is a difference between 
south and notth. In South India, stone tcois 
Iton Age. weLe superseded directly by iion without 

any intermediate step; in North India, the 
metal first used^ fot tools, harpoons, a words and speai-heads 
was copper, and iron followed it. The Stone and Iron Age men 
of India offeted a dogged resistance to the"invading^Atyans and 
were ultimately''overpoweied by them. They are now represented 
by the Kols, the Bhrlls, Santhals, Mundas, Oraons, and othci 
sub-nosed and dark-skinned isolated jungle tubes found tn various 
parts ofeNorthern and Southern Intlia with little or no mixture 
of outside blood. They have kept up their primitive foim of 
worship, and speak a language \yhich is utterly different from 
the Indo-Aiyan languages. The manner of then living in the 
fastnesses of hills and the depths of jungles and then occupa¬ 
tions of hunting, pastuiage and dude agncultuie ate a distinct 
relic of their Paleolithic ot Neolithic foiefatheis, though in the 
matter of weapons of hunting, theie has been a slight improvemeiu. 
They now use bow and arrow and long lances, evidently fldoplfd 
from the Aryans. It is believed that they belong to the Negro 
01 Black family of mankind. 

The members of the widespread group now generally known 
as Dravidian were also the people who lived in India before the 
advent of the Aryans, Their descendants are 
ThcDravichans now represented by Tamil, Telegu, and Canaiese 
speaking peoples of the Tamil land m 

the Southern Peninsula. It has not yet been definitely 

settled whether the Dravtdians were the aborigines of India 01 
had come into India from outside long before the coming of the 
Aryans. Some scholars think that a tribe living in the 
mountainous regions of Baluchisfcan known as the Brahms, speaks 
a tongue similar to the Tamil speeches mentioned above. They 
are also of opinion that the same Dravidian BrShuis have undoubted 
similarity with the Sumerian ethnic types. From these ethnic 
and linguistic' 1 analogies they conclude that the Dravidians origi¬ 
nally belonged to Western Asia -and invaded India r through 
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BalucMstan in pre-historic times. On the other hand, some 
scholars still hold that the -Dravidians originally belonged to 
' India and had spread through Baluchistan to Western Asia. 1 

Even though there is still some doubt as to their original 
home, there is none that they had developed a, high civilization 
in India'before Phe coming of the‘Aryans and flAt they piedomi- 
natedVith in Not them and Southern India. Diavidun influence 
is also scon hi Vcdic a*nd classical Sansknt.Vedic hymns are icpletc 
with facts about the dogged lesisfance that the Dmidians offered 
to the Aryans jn Noith India. In the South, they c\ xlently lived 
’undisturbed i"o*r a considerable length of lime to be able to con¬ 
solidate their civilization and culture which still exhts Acre. 

Among the earliest immigrants to India were the members 
of the Mongolian family from .China. Though they came to 
India paitly through Tibet down the valley of 
biahmaputia, and paitly tlnough Buinia down 
the valleys of the Mekong and the Irravadi, 
then descendants are non seen settled in Nepal, Bhutan, 
Sikkim, Miyiipu.r and^also in the distiicts of Assam and Bengal. 
Bifima’s population is hugely of the Mongolian stock. 

The next wave of immigrants into India was that of the tall, 
faii-skinncd Atyans They belonged to the great Caucasian 
stock of human tace from which the present 
The Aryans, people of Eeuope and of South and Western 
Asia arc derived. Where theii original Runic 
was is still in speculation. The late Lokainiinya Tilak held 
that the original home of the Atyans was in the Aictic legion, and 
othcis think that it was snmewhcie m Western Asia. A thiul 
view is that the Aryans onginally lived in the regions now occu¬ 
pied by Austria, Hungary and Bohemia. Others again opine 
that their oldest habitation was the steppes of South Russia — 
the common borderland of Europe and Asia. 

Wherever thetr original home may have been, it is certain 
that the movement of the Atyans was a wide one and took different 

• 

. J Imp. Clast, i, p. 302, XIV, p. 300 
Histoiv oi«Ncar East (,|th Ed.) 


Hall: The \ncient 
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directions. Some branches of the family moved vmwvard 

to Europe and -became Lhc parents ot the 

rhe Aryan Move- Q ree j. £ aL i n Keltic, and Teutonic taccs" to 
ment. ’ 

which most of the modem European nations 
tiacc iheii origin. OtheLS moved towards the east and 
south-east. In course of their "movement, sonvrof them settled 
in the legion now known as Persia and developed a civilization 
which is still Lo be seen in their descendants, the Paisis of 
India. 1 Another group ci ossed the I Iindukush and enteted India 
through the Khybei Pass and settled in rhe legion now coveted 
by the Noith-Westein Frontlet Provinces and the Punjab. Theic 
they lived for a considetable time and composed at least the 
eaihest of the foui Vedas, before they moved fuiliter south and 
east down the valleys of the Ganges and the Jumna. The Muslims 
of the N.W.F. Province aie the descendants of the Aiyan settlcis 
there. The bulk of the Muslims in the lest of India are convcits 
from Hinduism and contain Aryan blood. 


c 1 Tysons of the original Aryan settlers in Persia were driven 
hnm their h imeland by the Arab invaders and found an asylum 
in India. 1 



' . CHAPTER II 

ii -a 

IS 

ANCIENT ARYAN SOCIETY 
• . A 

The Early Aryan Society a*s found in win Rigvbda 

Everything that v?e know about the ancient Aryans m India 

is fioni then sacred literature, tl*e Vedas. Rlgveda, ihc cailicKl 

of four Vedas, is a mine of inhumation about 

Age of the t g e poetical social and religious life of the Indo- 
lligvccla 1 ( • I ,-.11 * if 

At yans settled m the Punjab. Scholars delict as 

to the age of the composition of the Rigveda Ihc Inst wntei 

on the subject Max Muller fixes the age of the composition of 

Rik Samhitas between 1200 and 1000 B.C , and that of the Biah- 

manas and Upanishads between 800 and 600 B.C. Mi. Jacobi 

and Lokamanya Tilak, on the othu hand, date its cnm|iosiiion 

much earllet on asttononucal grounds. Jacobi hoRls that its 

composition began in 5000 B.C. and Tilak traces it luithcr 

back to 6000 B.C. D* M. Winteinitz, the latest authoiiiy on 

the subject, says that the Vcdic petiod extends nunc probably 

to 3000 B.C. 1 Though it is not possible at this stage to be certain 

as to the dale, the petiod starting fmm 3000 B.C. may be accepted 

as a safer and sobci approximation to tuith in the midst ol all 

conti oveisies, as the time when the Rtk-Samhilas began to be 

composed. 

A. Political condition 

The Rigvedic Aryans lived in tubes. Each tube was com¬ 
posed of seveial families. The family was the unit ol society. 

The eldest male lnembci of the family ruled the 
Patriarchal family, family as its head. The family was joint and 
fairly big. This is ployed by the mention 
of name urns teladons within the family fold which occurs again 
and again in the Rigveda Samhitas, viz., Jniiri, Janu, Sajfita, 

Sabandhu etc, The Vcdic Atyim lamilv was essentially of the* 
_ ___ " 0 


* 1 Winleijiitz, Vol. I; Calcutta University, 1927, p, 258, 
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patriarchal type. ‘PitiT was the common name for fat lie K The 
word is derived from the Sanskrit loot ‘Pit’, 1 to ptotect; the 
eldest male member of the family was the hither of the family i n 
the sense of being its master and piotectoi. He conducted the ' 
family worship, ^disposed of the family property, arranged marri¬ 
ages and settled family disputes. r '• 

Several families composed a tribe. The names of seveial 
tribes occur in theRik Saihhitas, e.g., the Bharatas, Malsyas, Kiivis, 
Tntsus, Yadus, Puius, Anus, etc. Each tube 
Wars. was 1- uled either by a heteditaty king or' by an 

elected chief. Where the chief was electivej 
the heads of the families assembled in a Semiti to elect 
him. Ability to lead the tube in war was the guiding qualification 
for election. Tlje tribes weie^often at war with one another, 
Enmity with the Diavidians was, however, a bond of unity 
among the different tribes who often united to fight the enemy. 

War With .the The of Rtgveda are full of references 

Dravidians, “ t0 t ^ ie triteinecine wars among the Aryan tribal 
kings and chiefs. But. they had. a common 
language and common social and religious observances. 
The accounts of these wars among themselves or with the non- 
Aryans throw light on the mutual relations of the lndo-Aryan C 
tribes, their alliances and disputes, their marches across the fivers, 
their woisbips, sacrifices and piayefs on the field of battle. 

- Tiiele weie C0Jlstai it wars between the Indo-Aryans and the * 
Dravidians in Rigvedic and later Yedic periods, which witnessed 
their settlement in the Punjab and expansion into the Indo- 
angetic valleys. The Dravidians offered a dogged resistance 
to the Aryan invaders who because of then- better weapons, better 
organisation and freshness of vigour prevailed over the enemy. 
The Dravidians, though defeated, did not give in all at once. They 
retreated but hung around m fastnesses and forests, plundered the 
v llage of the Aryans and stole their cattle. Thus they fought for 

ZJZ 0 “thl he ET“ te<l - Thcy 


conquerors, cfasptsed their ‘blight gods’' and 
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plun&red their wealth. But the Aryans conquered in the end ; the 
area* of then - civilization widened, waste lands and jungles were 
reclaimed and dotted with smiling villages and towns. Many 
Dravidians submitted and lived in the Aiyan society as tltisas or 
slaves. Many moved to inaccessible parLs and ictaincd their 
independence. • «■ * * 

Tbp Aiyans fought on foot 01 on horseback. Small chariots 
of the capacity of carrying a driver and the lighting man were 
used. There ai 5 numerous inferences to arms 
Mode of Warfare, and weapons in the hymns, such as, armours 
• ■ and helmets as defensive weapons and javelins, 

swords, battle-axes, bows and arrows as offensive weapons, 
King was the leader in war. Piiests often accompanied him to 
piay and to officiate in sacrifices The king and die nobles fought 
on chariots. The common people fought on foot. There are 
references to sling-stones being employed. The warrior wore 
a coat of mail and helmet and a band and arm-guard. The bow 
was drawn to the ear ; the ariow had a reed-shaft and the tip was 
either of horn or metal. Poisoned arrows were sometimes used. 
Banks of rivers were often the spots chosen for battle. The 
famous battle which Sudas, the Bharata king, fought against the 
League of the Ten Tribes—usually known as the battle of Ten 
Kings, was fought on the banks of Paiushni (Mod. llavi). He also 
fought baLtles on the VipasS (Ekias) and' Sptudri (Sutlej). 

It appeals that Rigvcdic kings, at a later stage, were normally 
hereditaiy. We can clearly trace that the royal Bharata king was 
the son of King Divodasa. But it must be noticed 
arKt^bha’. Samin that the power of even a hereditary king was 
not without restraint. The Samiti which elected 
tnbai chiefs also acted as a check on the king’s power. The 
Sabhci functioned as King’s Court of Justice. The king was the 
tribe’s highpnest, its leader 111 war, its lord, ‘Vi^pati’ 01 lord of Vi^. 
The king’s chief officers were the SenanI (Scnapali) and the Puro- 
hita. The Purohita had great influence with the king as the story 
of VHvamitta and Vasishflia in relation to the King Sudas shows*. 
The Giamnni is often mentioned as an important (Hiker. The 
king behaved in a constitutional manner through the Samiti and 
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Sabha, The foimei was the national assembly of the whole people, 
the latter, the council of eldeis. The-Sanutj had no rcgulai sessjnns 
like modem Parliaments but was called on special and lmpnitnnt 
occasions, e.g., king’s conseciation, deliberations on war 
and peace. In tins there is some analogy between the 
Vedic Samiti - and the tubal ‘assemblies described by 
Tacitus. That the Vedic Samiti continued to funct-*fm in 
a mole or- less modified form through the Mint; ipamhatl 
in the Hindu monarchical system is clear from many mfoicnces 
in latei Sansknt hteratuies. Kautilya, for instance, speaks of such 
assemblies, the Mantilpargshad, which the king occasionally called 
along with the Manttins or the innei council of ministers. The 
Rlgvedic Sabha, according to Ludwig, was a constant body of the 
/Maghavans or the great men of the tribe. 1 


is. Social Condition. 

The advent of the Aryans is a notable event in the hislmy 

° , T1 Th A e buIk of the P co P lc of belong to the Aryan 
stock. The Aryans soon spread their language, Higion and 

rr r h,ch p,ovKied ,h ' ^ ^ 

Hindu culture The Aryans, however, had no easy task before 
them. Then advance into the country was doggedly resisted 

nizatio ^ t0 ^ SUpCri ° r wca P ons 

orevailed ,° P T dUC t0 ClWic rcasons > lh ^ ultimaltly 

1 over the people of the soil who either submitted to the 

foreigners or retired rn independence into the fastnesses of hills 

and depths of forests. Gradually, the Aryans, as a resuR of more 

intimate contact with the Diavidians, adopted many elements 

of then- culture and civilisation rn then- order The Hindu * 

::tr rr Iy devdoped thus sw; 

Dr ™ d,,n 

and oti1imm . ™ I “ sdy ***** by Sansktit 

She '!!i;' : ;T d ' C :; I?a “ li ™ tl in The headman t)f 

_the village in i„ .ektion to the 

1 Ludwig, Rig. Vol, II, p. 253 , 
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si life of the kingdom or tribal territory. Agriculture was 
the chief occupation of the Vedic Aryans, as 
Agriculture and it 13 of their descendants even at the present 
Industries. _ t j mCi They irrigated their fields by means 

of wells and canals. Horses weie used for ploughing. Wheat 
and barley we re «t he princtpaf produce and rice seems to have been 
then unknown. Every considerable Aryan village had its artisans 
in those . days as now. We have frequent mention in the Rile 
Sariihitas of the construction of t?ie caits and chariots, metal arms, 
ornaments of gold and silver, such as, necklaces, breast-plates, 

' bracelets, anklets, and gold ciowns. Metals were also used exten¬ 
sively foi the manufacture of domestic utensils. » 

Caste disLinctinn had not yet developed. The Rigvcdic 
Aryans were still one united social body and bore 

the name of Visah or the people. It was in 
Simple Life the later Vedic period aftei the composition 
of the Brahmanas and the consequent intro¬ 
duction of elabniate foims and ceiemonies in wm ships that anew 
class of aien, the Biahmans came into existence to perform the 
satriffcialwoi ship according to the elaborate 1 ules of the Biiihronnas. 
But in the Rigvcdic age every householder was the priest of his 
family, gave offerings, and libation and recited the sncied hymns. 
Life was simple. People woie simple diesses and ate simple fond 
which consisted of wheal, nullet, pulse, vegetables, milk, ghee, 
curd and honey, Saculicr.il meat and a kind of liquor called Soma 
occasionally Burned pait of the menu. Among their pastimes 
were chaiioi-iacing, gambling at dice, music and diluting. 

Woman was held in honour and respect. Unlike the other 
primitive societies, the Indo-Aryans held mauiage us a sacred 
tie. Polygamy was unknown among the 9 
Woman?*" 1110,1 humblci folk, and was generally confined to 
the loyal and richer classes. The un¬ 
healthy custom of child marriage and the seclusion of women 
behind the pat da weie unknown. The name SahiiiUiarmini given 
to the wife of the householdei U-stilies lo her honoured prndtio® 

„ in society. The Hindu wife still letains that honoured name, 
but has IAsl the freedom enjoyed by her sister in the Vedic age, 
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partly due to the selfishness of man and partly due to many stcm- 
neous ciicumstances. Women in the.Vedic age ptepaied the Soma 
libation and joined their husbands in sacnfices, whether private 
or public. The woman had a considerable aulhmiiy in the family, 
as she has to-day, and took her shale in the religious rites and 
worship and exeited a benign influence in the household. 'Female 
education was not neglected. There were learned ladled like 
Vi^vavara, Lopamudra and Ghosha, Sikata Niv^vail, who 
even composed the mantias and rOsc to the rank of Rishis, 4 From 
a long hymn, virtually one of marriage ritual, we get a glimpse of 
the position of the newly married woman in her husband’s family: 

Thc - bridegroom says : “May the Lord of creatures bring 
children unto us; may Aryaman keep us united until old age. 
Enter auspiciously^ thy husband’s home, O bade, and bring bless¬ 
ing to our men and our cattle”" 

'“Bear sway, O bride, over thy father-in-law and thy mother- 
rn-law; be as queen over thy husband’s sister and thy husband’s 
brothers.” (Rig. X. 85, 43 and 46). 

Wc find no sanction in the ftigveda of the custom of sort 
Widows could remarry after the death of their husbands and girts 
When unmarried obtained a share of the paternal property. 


L. Religious Condition 

By refemng to the first, second £hd seventh mandalas of the 
Bigiteda, we can form an idea of the land of religion 'the Jtigvcdic 
Aryans had. Itwas the worship of nature in its most imposing 
and sublime aspects. The first Aryaman, in his child-like simplt 
city, looked upon the bright, the beautiful, the grand and terrible 
aspects of nature as so many gods with superhuman powers of 
doing good or evil to man. Hymns of both admiration and 
propitiation thus spontaneously poured forth from the lips of the"" 
sage poets and were chanted by the early Aryans in their sacri- 

o lr ?h ™ gods which bm I*”™- 

nature. They (Nature-gods) received different names. Dyaus 
tbe bright sty which bolds the s*n, the moon, the stars, and2 

4 ^g- l, 179 . V. 28, VIII. 9 r, IX. 8r, X. 39, 40. 
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clouds ; Pi.ithvl (earth) thaf feeds the creation by yielding the 
crops, Agm (fire) which has the power to consume everything, 
India, the Lord of rain and thunder, the beautiful Ushas (dawn) 
which dispels gloom and brings light and life to all creation, were 
'the deities of the Aryans. Of the goddess Usliaj, a most popular 
deity among thft Vedic Aryans, \hcrc ate some very beautiful 
hymns'? we give belo\v the free translation of some of these hymns : 

“ With beautiful wealth for us drawn foith, O Ushas, daughter 
of heaven; with plenteous affluence , . O brilliant goddess thou 
liberal Ushas.” (Rig. 1, 48, 1). 

« 1 

“ Here comes Ushas, like a beautiful young damsel who is 
full of enjoyment.” (Rig- r, 48, 5). 

“All cieation bows to her manifestation as the fan one bungs 
light. The rich daughter of Heaven draws away the halted and 
diaws away the godless enemies”. 

“ Come hithci Ushas, daughter of Heaven, and shine with 
delightful brightness, bringing unto us plenteous piospciity, and 
drawing at the horns of sacrifices.” (Rig. x, 48, 8.) 

" “Even the winged birds. Fair One, and the quadiupeds go 
forth from the confines of heaven to meet thee, O Ushas, ai thy 
hour of arrival” (Rig. 1, 48, 6.) 

Indra, the god of lam and thunder is mole frequently jn yuked, f 
as being the most useful as afso the most feaisnme of the gods. 
His thunder which picices the cloud to produce the rain also 
smites the evil-minded and the sinnei. He is worshipped in admira¬ 
tion of his goodness and for propitiation of his wrath. Ills aid 
is invariably invoked to help the Aryaman to destroy the enemy. 
As illustration, we give below some hymns on India; 


“ India is oui fiiend and ally with his powerful mace agamsL 
our enemies.” (Rig. 1, 7, 6). 

“ O, bcslower of all our good, thou givesl rain by pieicing 
the clouds. Thou hast never tefused our prayer.” (Rig. 1, 7, 6). 

“ O, Indra, we aic well-aim$d because we are pnaected by* 
thyself. Wc shall conquer the enemy with your ficlp”, (Rig. 
1, 8, 3-4). * 
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Vacuna., the sky-god o£ righteousness, is anothei very impor¬ 
tant deity, The hymns addressed to him are sublime in thought 
and highly ethical in tone : 

« o Vatuna, with an anxious heart, I ask thee about my sins, 
I have gone to learned men tomakr the enquiry; the ssjges have 
all said to me,'‘Varnna is displeased with dice,’ 

“ o Varnna, foi what deed of mine do ,t thou wish to destiny 
thy friend, thy worshipper ? OfAhou of iiresisLihle powei, declare 
it to me, so that I may quickly bend in adoiation U> thee. 

“ O Varuna, delivei us from the sins of our fatheis Deliver* 
us fropn the sins committed in our person, O myal Vaiuua, 
deliver Vasishtha-like a calf fiom its' tether, like a thief who has 
feasted on a stolen-animal. 

“O Vatuna, all this sin is not wilfully committed by us. 
Error or wine, anger oi dicc^oi even thoughtlessness has begotten 
sin. Even an elder brother leads his younger astiay. Sin is lie- 
gotten even in oui dieams. 

“Freed from sins, I will serve as a {slave, the god Vaiuna, 
who fulfils our wishes and suppoits us. We ate ignorant; lfiay 
the Aiya god bestow on us knowledge. May the deny accept 
oui prayei and bestow on us wealth.” (Rig-, VII. H6). 

Among the deities are also found Adili, the limitless lighL of 
the sky, Vayu, the wind, and Mamcs or the storm gods, etc. 

The Rigvedic Aiyans did not, however, rest content with 
simple nature worship. The evolution of the conception of God 
found in the Rigveda is unique for this leason. From a childlike 
admiration of the powerful thunder or the beautiful dawn, the 
Arya mind learns to distinguish between the smaller gods of Nature 
and the great Creator, The Rigvechc Aryans realised sooner than 
their western compatriots, the Greeks, the_noblc truth that God 
exists„and th atHe is the Father and Creator of all creation in the 
uni verse. In some of the latest hymns of the Rigveda we 
get a glimpse of this sublime conception of the supreme Deity 
■which fouhd a dearer expression in the Upanishads, t We quote 
below sorne'hymns fiom the last (Xth) mandala of the Rigveda; 

“ The all-wise and all-seeing Father first created these worlds 
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in then form. Their ends were then fiimly fastened and the sky, 
and the eaith weie sepaiated and'extended. 

I‘ Great is the All-Creator; He creates all, He supports all. He 
piesides over all. The blest obtain the fulfilment of their desires 
wheic the Being dwells beyond the constellation of the seven 
Rishls. • 

v<f The Father Who made us. Who knows the races and 
all things.- He is one, being the same in many gods. Others 
wish to know Him.” Rigveda jt, 82. 


* 




« • " --- *- - - _ ■» 

• 1 The author has followed Mr. R. 0 , Dutl’s translation of the 

Vedic hymns quoted above. 

F. 5 * - 
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THE LATER VEDIC PERIOD 
The later Vcdic peitod is die name given to the pel uid when 
the thiee later Veda-Satilhilas; namely, the Atluivawda Samhita 
the Samaveda-Satxihita and the Yajurveda-Satiihita, as wen as the 
Biahmanas and the Upamshads of all the'four Vydas wete tom- 
posed, for it should be lcmemtftied that quite a long time elapsed 
between the composition of the Rigveda-Samhlta and' the othei 
three Veda-Samhitas. The composition of the Biahmanas 
of thfl Rigveda-Sarnhita was about the same time as the 
Sartihitas of the othei Lhiee Vedas wetc composed, Not much 
time elapsed between the composUon of the later Vidu-Samlutiis 
and their Biahmanas. During this pcuod, the centre of civili¬ 
sation shifted from the Punjab to eastward. The picLure of the 
Aryan society which wc get ftom the above souiccs is dill'cicnt . 
fiom the Rigvedic society as desciibcd in the last section. 

Duung this period, the Aiyans had moved fioni the Punjab 

to eastward and settled in the Madhyadc&i oi the Majjliimirdcsn 

of the Pall liteiatuic, which included the 
Political condition whole of the region now known as the pio* 

Vinces of Delhi, the UP., and Bihar. The 

Kulukshetra became the cenlie of<die laLer Vedic and Budunatmnl 
cultuie which afteiwaids shifted to a new ccntie, Videha. The f 
Kurus and the Panchalas, the Vasus and the U si minis now occupy 
the place previously held by the Rigvedic tribes. The existence 
of a number of famous cities whose names occur in the later Vedic 
literature testify to a more settled foim of civilisation and economic 
prospeuty of the Aryans. In this period Lhc heiedilary chaiaclei of 
the monarchy is cleaily apparent. In one case, thaL of the Snfijayas, 
we hear expiessly of monaichy lasting for ten generations. The 
term Rajaputia along with IUjanya is often icferrcd to. The 
small tubal organisations oi the liule kingdoms of the Rigvedic 
^Aryans gave place to large lemgdoms with capital cans and 
biilliant courts, Pankshita, a king of the Kutus, was a gicat and 
good ruler whose reign according to a hymn of- the 'Atharvaveda 
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ushered^ golden age in which the people flouiished exceedingly,, 
granaries were filled to overflowing and the husbandmen held 
a choice of bcveiage. 1 His capital was Asanclivant, better 
known as Hastinapura of the epics. His eldest son, Janamcjaya, 
is described in the Aitaieyut Brahmana as a .gicat conqucrm 
who, wc find m if later reference, held his court aL Taxila and where 
the stmy of the gtcat struggle of the Kurus anti Pfuldus was 
related to.him by Vai^ampayana. This fact is considered as an 
evidence that Janamejaya conquered the countiy of Madia 
or the' Cential Punjab. 2 Anothei Kuru King Satanika Satiajita 
*is mentioned in'the Aitaicya Brahmana as a gieat king, who defea¬ 
ted DhiiLaiashtia, the pnnee of Ka^I, and took away his satnticial 
hoisc. The Kuru kings ruled in Hastinapura lor a long lime 
with gtcat majesty and power untjl then capital was submeiged 
by a flood of the Ganges. After the calamity, Nichakshu lians- 
feued the Kuiu capital to Kau^amhi wheie the Kuru kings 
ruled for a Jong time. 3 

AfLei the fall of the Kurus as a great power, the political 
supremacy a^ul the centre of cultural activity shifted from 
Kufukshetra to Videha (North Bihar). In a passage in the 
Auaieya-Brahmana we find that while the Kuiu princes are styled 
as Ilajas, Janaka of Videha is styled as Sami at, 4 in the Satapatha 
Brahmana and in rhe B i; i b a d a i a n y a k a- U p a n 1 s ha d, he is called 
‘Samial’. 0 This shows that Lh* political life of the Aryans had 
, undergone a complete change in the later Vedic period which more 
or less remained intact for ages to follow. With the gurwtli of the 
king’s power in this period, the king’s entourage also incteascd. 

The Taittulya lexis piovide a list of gjeat personages called 
llatnins (jewels) who played an important part 
the'‘Ratmiis^^' 11 ^" llt *-he time of the king’s consecration. They 
arc the Putohita, the Rajanya, the Malushi, 
the Vavata (favourite wife), the Paiivriktl (discarded 

1 ClII, vol I, pp. 120-21; PflAl, p. to. 

2 lb., pp. zy -25 cf- Mbh,, XVIII, 5, 

3 For a list of the successors yf Nicirakshu see the'author's « 

Early / lu/aty of Kemsawbi, p. 35. » 

* * P 11 AL, p, 30. 

5 lb. 
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wife), the Suta, the Senani, the GramanI, the Kshattri (Chamber 

lain), the Satiigrahltu (Tieasuier), the Bhagadugha (Collector- 
of taxes), the Akshavapa (Superintendent of dicing. 1 ) .The 
6atapatha-Brahmana has also the ‘huntsmen’ and the cmmei, ^ 
while the Maitiayanl Samhita adds Takshan and the Rath aka i a. 

In the Pamchavimsa-Brahmana we find mention of eight ‘Vitas’ 
or heroes equivalent to the ratnins of the JTaittirlya texts, I lay 
are Mahishi, Suta, Giamani, Kshattn, Samgrahityi? the Brother, 
Son and Purohrta. Btothcr ancl son ate lacking in ihe Taimriya 
texts. The Suta is highet rn the list here. He is at once « herald 
and a minstrel and for this reason perhaps he is "declared in one 
passage as inviolable. The Giamani in the Rigvedic period was 
a mili tary officer. At this epoch he was both a nnlilaiy and 
civil official. -Hp presided ove^r the ciLy or village wheio the edmt 
was held. The post was the summit of the ambition of the 
Vai^vas. In later years the Giamani formed the channel through 
which the royal power was exercised in the village, 2 

The later Veche literatures reflect a complete change in the 
social and lehgious life of the Aryans. Society became more 
complex. The worship of nature-gods and 

eiouT 1 conditions sim P le sacrifices by the head of the family 
in the Rigvedic period were now icplaced 
by the elaborate ceiemomal and ritualistic worships conducted 
by a special class of men who wtre known as Brahmans. They 
were so-called because they learnt the minute rules of the saen- r 
ficial worship elaborated in the Brahmanas according to which 
those sacrifices were to be conducted. Thus the sublime and 
simple worship of the Rigvedic Aryans was thrown into the 
background by the new forms of ceremonial worships in which 
the house-holders took only a vicarious part. This religious 
change also maiked the beginning of the' caste system which in 
the later Biahmanic period tended to become hereditary, For 
the Brahmans being in custody of the spiritual life of the people 
tried to retain their supieme position m society by giving 
-_ : 

1 Controller of gambling, 

2 CHI. vol. I. p. iyi. 
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an authoritative explanation of their divine origin and introducing. 
Sastric injunctions to maintain their exclusiveness from the 
rest iof the Aryans. Thus the later Vcdic Aiyan society was 
divided into ihiec disLincl classes of men, the Dtahmans or the 
priests, K.shaltiyas 01 the governing and lighiing class', and the 
Valyas which included the rest of the Aryans occupied in other 
sphetes of activity. Besides, them was a foutlh class ol 
people composed mostly of the norpAiyan conquered tubes 
whom the Aryans called SudiSs. They were the Diisas in the 
Rigvetlic ’times. 

But while the Btahmans were put suing theii banen sacrificial 
science, other codes wete alieady engaged upon those "highest 
questions 'which wete more clearly treated 
Up-rn'ishads !UUl ' n Upanishads. Sects Jike the forest- 

hetmits and wandenng ascetics more or less 
opposed to Brahmanism piopagatcd the doctiines which were 
opposed to the mere saculicial worships. The doctrines and 
philosophy of these fnresl-heimils are called Ar<tnyakas . They 
ate either appended to some of the latest Biahmanas or 
fofm pail of the oldest Upamshads. For instance, in 
the great Salapatha-Biahmana, the first third of the Book 
XIV is an Aranyaka, while the end of the book contains one of 
the gmatest and the most important of Upanishads—the Bpha- 
daranyaka-Upuni.shad. Both 'Aianyakas and Upanishads Fotm 
, the last pait of the Vedas and aie classed into one group from 
the natuie of their subject. What the forest hermits hinted at, 
the Upanishndic philosophers gave a clear and full exposition of, 
and that is to laise Hindu religious thought to a higher plane 
than the banen sacrifices and ceremonies of the Brahmanas. 
The Upanishads gave an intellectual conception of God. “The 
universe is (he Brahman but the Brahman is the Atman. The 
Btahman is the powei which manifests itself in all existing things, 
creates, sustains, preserves and receives hack into itself again 
all worlds. This infinite divine power is identical with Atman, 
that which after stripping off everything external, we discern in 
. ourselves as our real and most essential being, otlr individual 

1 CHI, vol. I, p. 131. 

*■ n 
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self, the soul.” 1 This conception of Gml and the t elation between 
God and soul is a valuable contribution of the- Hindu Upanishads 
to the spiritual thought of the wmld which was ihe basis cf the 
later-day Vedantic philosophy. The age of 1 ho Upanishads 
is maiked by two things : Fiistly it witnessed a revofi agamsl 
the foimalism and exclusiveness of die Hialflu mical system - 
both against secLatianism and sacrificial woislups. Secondly, 
the doctiine of the Upanishads maiked a inuiiu.i against the 
superiority of the pticstly class'; and upheld the equality of the 
Kshattiyas with the Brahmans. The two religious movements — 
Jainism and Buddhism which went led by the Ksluiriyus ■ 
were the outcome of that reaction. In modem times, the Brahma 
Samaja movement and, to some extern, the Aiya Samaja movement 
diew theii inspiration ftom fhe Upanishads and the RigvecLi- 
Sathhtta, keeping clear of the degtaded Brahmanism. Secondly 
it maiks the recovery of the lost position of women who had fallen 
into insignificance, even contempt, in the Smriii petiod. in the 
Upanishads, we find women such as Gfugi and Maitieyl taking an 
equal and intelligent part with men in the philosophic yliscussions. 

The stoiies of the gieat epics are too tvell-known to ' he 
recounted heie, The foim in which we find these two epics now 
is the result of additions fioni time to time in 
The Epics. their seveial recensions. The latest recension 
of the Ramayaflia in the form m which 
we find it to-day was about zoo A.D., and that of the Malvabharata 
about the same time or slightly Jatci. The earliest date of the 
composition of the Ramayana is considered to be zoo or 300 B.G 
and that of the Mahabhatata still eatlier. 2 But both the epics speak 


„ n ,^, W ^ nU T 2 T ( vo1 : X > P- 2 S °0 quoted from Deussen’s Philo- 
1906 p 39 U P amshads > translal «l b y A. S. Gukn, Edinburgh, 

broblbl'v C b? mS ' t0 i Wai i CrnitZ thc ou 8 inal epic Mnhfibharata 
Sto thJ i the qth century B.C., and 11s transformauon 
present compilation took place giadually by continous 
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of (.he time much earlier than the time of their eat best composi¬ 
tion. The ongm of the gteaL epics lies in the gfuhas 01 ballads 
of haroes, and of heroic evenis sung by balds in couils, on Llie 
occasions of leligiuus sacrifices or great feasts. In lunnants and 
fragments, some of them (diese hdoic songs) huvcjiecn picsuvocl 
in out two epics* I f oi instance, the historical erent ol (lie gteat 
battle of Kuiuksheita winch is approximately rial-.d heiween 
xooo to 2inM) K.C. 1 and which forms the cuilial theme of the stoiy 
of Mahftbliiiiala must have been perpetuated in the ballads of the 
bauls’foi 'scoies of geneialions. 

* The epics intfoduce us to coudiiions considciabh ilidbn nt from 
those at the Vedtc puiods, in ihe political, social and rihgious 
life of the Hindus, 'flic Aiyans had spread 
Political condition fmthei easlwaid. and such, kingdoms as 
Mttg.ulha and Anga, not tm intoned in the 
Btahmanas, ate mentioned heir. The political lioityon guv l.iigei 
than lntheito seen, and the ideal of 1m1vcis.il dominion was tin ic. 
The ideal of ‘SamiaC and ‘S.imi.iiya’ ol wlatli we saw leh-reiices 
111 the lliilhm^uyas iccetved .1 more concu te shape 111 die 1 pit, htei.t- 
turc’. The title 0fSam1.it was claimed In those tali rs who touhl 
bring undca subjection a tnnnber ol’smalk 1 oik 1 tailed nutvly 
‘tajans’l D/fl'i/ttya 01 the conquest of the quuUr v..e. die symbol 
of political suptemacs, al(lioiig,h a m.u not always lute Iks ii.uiurn- 
panied with at lual ana. s.iiion of t.riaocii .. li \\ a . enough tl the 

conqueied nijas aclvtiow k dgi il 1 m. aipuai.ay. Tht asstmiptnm 
of die ink ot Sami.il w.is usn.dh emphasised by ilu pertoimnnce 
of the r.Ij.tsftva 01 askamedlia s.u-iaites. 'Idle dc|" mlent king 
geneially intituled tin se tviriinmus as U-iulal vassals and helped 
the Sami.it in his wars, Thus feudalism hecante butly an establi¬ 
shed institution which untamed to In* an nnpoit.inf factot m the 
Indian poltmal Matt tri the eaih aiul mediaeval India. Tlw succes¬ 
sion to the tin one was huediiaiv and the eldest son as a rule 
suteertk 1 1 io the diioite. Exceptions vtic made in case the driest 
son bail am pity steal 01 mental delett. bin Instance, Dbptarasbtta 
being bom blind, the \otmg*r son l’iindu bccahie king.- 

9 

1 Pat gttci, AIIIT pp. 17y—83 ; Pradhan, CAI pp. 268—69. 
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The caste system had become more definitely established. 
The supremacy of the Brahmans which was assailed in the 

Upanishads was re-established. A -sarniat 
Social condition. _ . , , , n -t 

or a raja had always a mailman minis¬ 
ter who adyjsed and guided the king. Sometimes, 
the Brahman minister was also his spmiual yjint. Evciylmdy 
from prince to peasant was afraid of offending a Biiiliman whose 
fire of wrath was capable of burning the idle rule! to ashes. 
Probably the potency of this fire was much diminished by the 
time the laws of Manu wctc codified, for in them very heavy 
p uni shment such as burning alive is prescribed'foi offending a 
BrahnSana, perhaps to make up for the loss of the power of lus 
own fire to kill I 

The position of women marked a slight deterioration 
fiom the Ycdtc age. Polygamy- was almost a common it flail 
among the royal and rich classes. The custom of sail ol which 
we find no mention in the Vcdlc. literature is seen piaciised here. 
The peculiar custom of polygamy, evidently a Mongolian custom, 
still observed by some tribes in Tibet and Indian borders of the 
Himalayan legion, was introduced by the compilers of the 
Mahabharata to explain certain episodes of the central stoiy of the 
great epic, or as Dr. Wmtemitz lemarks, ‘to faithfully picsume 
an old feature of the legend. 31 An interesting form of marriage 
mentioned in the epics is svaJamiAira or self-choice of a husband 
by a princess from |.mong the assembled suitors. That skill in 
archery was highly esteemed in epic society is proved by the 
” f a,;t that the successful suitor had to prove his superiority over 
others lti this sport. 

New gods arose in this period which superseded the Vedic 
gods. The nature-gods of the Vedas took a subordinate posi- 

■Religious condi t * orL to t ^ e new g°ds and goddesses—Brahma, 
tion. Vishnu, Siva, Gane^a, and Parvati. The 

doctrine of Karma and rebirth as well as 
the practice of tap as y a or meditation accompanied by physical 
f tortures (seveie asceticism) werT; prevalent in epic society. 


1 Winternitz, vol. I, p. ^37. 
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THE GASTE SYSTEM r ITS ORIGIN AND EVILS' 

* 

At litsl Lhc Aryans lived as one homogeneous people. \\'i 
have seen thaj in die Rtgvcdic Age, the i e we if only two claves 
of people in society -the Atyans and Non- 
Origin. ■ Aiy.ins. We have seen how in the latvi Vdlic 

• • 'Vgc, a new class ot men arose called Utah-* 

mans whose duty was in peifoim the sacittni.d wm hips 
according to the elabmafe mils of the Hifiliiiianas. T he lhabuuins 
and the ptiesrs wcic. one and the same class. 
lUahinans, 'L'ht y being in custody of the spmtual work 

ol society, their wink was one of 
assiduous Mud) to inaMci the vastly elahmate inks ami intuls 
oi sacnficinl wotships and also of purity ol" tonduct. Natuialh, 
diey acquiied a positnm of Inlty -aloofness hum the test of the 
Atyan society who- wnc more or less engtossed in mundane 
aflaits. A distinction being thus made with legat'd to one 
class of v oik in society, distinctions in mhet sphcies of 
woik soon made their appe.uance and ohtanied plans m society 
according to the natuu and im|*uiance of the work. Nest in the 
# spiritual wmk, was the uoik of lighting ami government, and 
those who did this woik were known as Misha- 
Ksh.il iiy.is, Viisyus The km of the Area ns, engaged in 

odd jobs, e,/., tr.uk and agiliuliuic etc., were 
(ailed the Vaisj.is who obtained a lower posi- 
Lion thm 1 1 1.11 oi lhc Kshainyas. The touith class of men 
who Idled the Hindu soudv weic called Sfuhas whose duty 
was to setvc the oiliei time classes. 'Pile Sfidias were composed 
ol aboiJulius o| die land and being incorporated in the Hindu 
society occupied the lowest position. 


i l f ot further study ol this subject see the author’s 1?aper on 
ttie ‘Origin and Development of the Caste System in India’ [Indian 
Culture, Vol. XII, No. 4, 1946, pp. 
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This is the histoncal origin of the caste system which was 
in the beginning, as shown above, based on a division ol labour. 
Theie was nothing wiong llieie, the division having been bused _ 
on a scientific and rational giound. The wmng began when the 
division became 1 hereditaiy on. account of ihc selfishness ot (he 
priestly class who gave a fantastic and supernufund explanation 
of their origin and interpictcd t&stuc inhinctions to peipetuatc 
the hereditary supetioiity of their class Rules wcie laid down 
in the Sutras, a class of later Biahmantc liieiiUuie, that nobody 
could seive as a priest who was not born a Brahman In the 
early stages.of hereditary caste, however, inter-marnages between 
the thiee upper castes took place. Even mauiages of the upper 
caste with the Sudras, though looked upon with disfavoui, 
weie not positively fmbiddtin. striratnain drisbktrlfidapi 1 was 
the exceptio probat regulimi, permitting mauiages of this naime. 
But with the progress of time, the rigidity of caste lulcs was 
haidencd and the castes became totally exclusive ol" one another 
forbidding intei-niarnagcs and inter-dining even among the tluee 
upper castes. ■ t 

The number of castes did not remain foui With the growth 
of the complexity of society and the division of laboui getting 
finer and finci, castes multiplied and out of them many suh-easies 
grew up with distinct divisions of work in society. The same 
distinctions and stiffness which marked the' lehuiniis between 
the original four castes obtained in the latei stages among tin.*' 
new castes and sub-castes. 

The result ts that, to-day, the Hindu society is liteially split 
up into hundieds of hcieditary castes and sub-castes inaitil.iimng 
social exclusiveness liom one another. This is n 


Evils of the caste Vcl ^ Jm P ur,ilflt cause of disunion and the con.se- 
system quent weakness in Hindu society. The pity is that 

although the division of wink is not and cannot 
be strictly followed under the present-day conditions, the castes 
remain hidebound heieditary folds. Foi example, a Brahman may 
run a shq.e-shop and a washerman may woik a§ a school mastei, 


1 A jewel of a bride even of a low caste. 
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yet the former will not take water in the lattei’s hands. In the 

1 

eyes of the upper castes, a laige number of lower castes and sub-, 
jeetp aie ‘depiesscd’, Besides, those of the Hindu fold who 
aie engaged as scavengers and skinners of dead animals are 
untouchables, and no amount of washing will make ilium clean, 
woithy to be touched at any time Sind by any member of the higher 
caste or sub-caste. A mother works as a tikirn (sweeper) for 

1 

her children and a nufse acts as a Nw§ for her patient 
to keep the bed clean, and yet the hereditary Bhangis born as such 
who'keep the whole society clean and sanitary am looked clown 
upon, and bemuse they are treated as untouchables and are not 
allowed to enter even a temple of god, they have lost the ncccssaiy 
impulse to cleanliness, For this then degradation the caste Hindus 
arc responsible. This is an evil \vhich is eating into the vitals of 
Hindu society. Political freedom has no meaning as long 
as this foim of social tyranny exists, 
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THE NEW RELIGIOUS MOVEMENTS : JAINISM 
AND BUDDHISM 

The sixth century B. C. was marked by two gieal mligious 
movements in India, Jainism and Buddhism. Both these am 
refotmation movements Lo purify Hinduism of some of its evils 
which had gieatly degenerated it. Like L uther and Calvin, 
j daha vl ra and Gautama Buddha protested ag ainst the corruptions 
that ha d crept into Hindu ism, Jainism and Buddhism am thus 
pto testant Hindui sm as Lutheranism and Calvinism afe” Pmlesinnt 
Chiisuariity. r ; 

The genesis of these two lcligious movements lay in the 
doctrines of the Upantshads. We have seen how in the Intel 
Vedic period when the cult of Brahmanism was iirmly established, 
piiesthood was predominant, elaboiate lituals and bloody sactilh'es 
took the place of religion, there was a revolt against them, the 
lust signs of which appealed in the Aianyakas and in the Upam- 
shads. Both Mahavira and Gautama Buddha drew their inspita- 
tion from the teachings of the Upanishads in slatting their pro¬ 
tes tant movements and both of them belonged lo the Kshatiiya 
caste. 

JAINISM 

/ Mahavira, the foundei of the Jama movement was bom in 
Kundagrama, a suburb of Vai&li 1 about 540 B.C. The village 
piobably now suivives under the name of Basu- 
Life of Mahavira. kunda. In that village lived a wealthy nobleman 
Siddhaitha, head of the Kshatriya dan called 
the Jfiatukas, Siddhaitha was marnecl to the puncess Trivia, 
sister of Chetaka, the most eminent of the Lichchbavi prince 
and tuler of VaiM. To them was boin Vardhamana, the future 
Mahavira. King Bimbisiiia of Magadha had married Chdlana, 
the daughtfei of Chetaka. Thun Mahavira was related through 


1 Basarh, Modern Mujaffaipur District, Bihar. 
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his mother’s people, the powerful Lichchhavis, with the eminent, 
ruling dynasty of Magadha. 

Mahavira leceived education in all blanches of study and 
was mat'fied to Yasoda, had by her a daughter who became the 
Wife of Jamali, a futiue disciple of Mahavlta andjdic leader ol the 
fust schism of the Jama Chutch. In his thirtieth year, on the 
death of his parents, yardhamana left his home and became an 
ascetic. He Ted a life of the hartjest asceticism, physical pain and 
self-moitification. The following passage quoted from a short 
religious ballad in the Kchmafiga-sulta 1 eveals in a giaphtc manner 
the depth of solf-moi Lift cat ton undergone by Mahiivira to reach 
the goal of salvation and which has a close beating on the entile 
ethics of Jainism he preached to Iris followers : 

“ He wandcied naked and homeless. People struck him 
and mocked at him—unconcerned, he continued in liis medi¬ 
tations, In Ladlra the inhabitants peiseculed him and set lire 
dogs on him. They beat him with sticks and with 
their feet, and threw fruits, clods of caith and potsherds on 
him. They, disturbed him in his meditations by all sorts of 
torments. But like a hero in the fore-front of the battle 
Mahavlta withstood it all. Whether he was wounded or not, 
he nevei sought medical aid. He Look no kind of medicaments, 
he never washed, did not bathe and never cleaned his teeth. In 
wintei he meditated in the shacie, in the heat of summer he seat¬ 
ed himself in the scotching sun. Often he drank no water for 
months. Sometimes he took only cveiy sixth, eighth, tenth' 
or twelfth meal, and puisued his meditations without craving.” 1 

During one of his visits to Nalanda he made the acquaintance 
of the ascetic Gosala MakkhalipuLta, who attached himself to 
Mahavlta foi some yeais, but left him after six years to set up a 
leligious order, calling himself a Tltihakaru. Ills followers weie 
known as Ajivikas. This happened two years bcfoie Mahiivira had 
reached lus perfect enlightenment which he did in the thirteenth 
year of his asceticism at the age of forty-two. At this supreme 
knowledge and the consequent # llnal deliverance fiym pleasure 

* 


1 Translated by Jacobi (S.B.E., vol. 22. p. 70 Jf.) 
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,and pain he became known as Mahavlta or Jina (the conqucioij 
and his followers became known as Nitgianthas, i.e., fiee from 
fettefs, The name Nirgianthas lias now been superseded by the 
teim Jainas, 

Mahavlm pleached his peligjon for 30 years, and died 
at Pava neai Riijagpha, at the*age of 72 about ^67 or 468 B.C. 1 
He was thus a younger contempoiary of pautama Buddha and 
sutvived him by sevcial yeais. Like Gautama Buddha- Mahuviiu 
moved fiom place to place on his preaching tours. We know 
from the Kalpa Sfl/rn that he spent his jainy seasons at' Cliampa, 
Mithila, Sravastt, Vaisali and Rajagfiha. lie frequently met with" 

1 Bimbisaia and Ajata&itru with whom he was related. It is saiil 
that Buddha’s close disciple Upali was at first a Jama and a iesi- 
denL of Rajagyiha. 

The teachings of Mahavlta may be summed up as follows: 
Salvation may be obtained by freeing the soul from earthly bondage. 

This can be clone by means of ‘tight fait If 
His teachings, ‘tight knowledge’, and ‘tight action’- called 
the three jewels of Jainism. A man has a 
two-fold nature, eaithly and spiritual; the formei is perish¬ 
able, the lattct eternal and evolutionary. Good and bad deeds 
have their effects on a man’s lebirth and ultimate salvation, Ahiriisa 
or non-injuty to animal life is the first principle of practical 
molality, The wot ship of the twenty-four Titlhakaras 2 or Jinas, 
of whom Vatdhama.ua Mahavlta was the latest, is a predominant " 
featuie of Jainism. It 'objects to the infallibility of the Vedas 
and condemns Brahmamc practice of bloody sacrifices. 


CHI iol°i,yt 5 ^ alpanVra °f VhadmbahH, p. 6/; Chaipentier, 

karas ofwof/ 0 the r h ^logy of the Jainas, there are 24 Tiitba- 
icatas 01 pieparers of the path,’ also called victors or Jim* 

whom Rishabha was the fust and Mahavlta the last. In ruder of 

Smu e ao IO p H thCy f lsha ?> A * ita > Sambhava, AHnanciina 

P ’ Supadva ’ Chaneltapiabhu, Pushpadhara, 
Sitala Sietynsa, Basupuja, Vflnala, Ananta, Dhaima, Tandi 

MalSvIta AVa5 h M ™ isubraLa ’ Na ™> Nemi, Pa.svanatha,’ 
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Jainism has thus so much in common with Buddhism that < 
fot a long time it was consideted a pa it of Buddhism. But 
on a closer examination a marked divergence 
Jainism and between the two faiths in essential pi unis may 
Buddhism com- ^ f (auu p Buddha at liist sought fieetlom 1 mm 
P ' lfiitman and lebitfh mcxlieme selt-toi lufcj Hut 

he soon found, as we shall see later, that this was .ml the wit} to 
peace and .consequently he did not enforce upon his lollmvirs 
the ptactice of extteme self-penance, but advised them to h'llow 
a middle-path—a simple life ftee from self-future on the \ 
one hand, and luxuiy and self-indulgence on the otliei. 
Mahaviia, on the othei hand, found his Enlightenment«n the 
midst of his severest asceticism and, theicfoie, did noi hesitate 
to lecommcnd nakedness, self-torture, and deatfi by siaivalion 
as the surest means of reaching final annihilation.^ Both systems 
of faith advocate asceticism, but Jainism lays lat mote sttess 
on it and all manner of «cult-exeicises. In Jainism as in Buddhism 
the goal of the ascetic is to make an end of pain, and as evil karma 
produces paijj, the Jama ascetic aims al exhausting all katma. * 
Buddhism aims nut at neutralising what has been done, hut at «. 
destroying the vicious impulses that ptoduce had karma. No one 
but a Buddha can know how much unopened kaima teimms, 
bul the question is unnecessaiy, loi lehntli slops with the extinc¬ 
tion. of the cause of lebitth, lift ciaving lot existence. The Jama 
• disciples make the claim of omniscience I'm then tcacliei and it 
is put in Lhc foim in which Buddha disclaimed it. I he Jaina 
Sutras 2 declare that Mahaviia was ‘all knowing, petcuving all 
things, he knew all beings ol Lhc universe, with all lhc gods, men 
and icbel gods; namely then coming, going, abiding, passing 
away, icbiilh, the talk, conversation, and thoughts, ol all things, 
of all living beings in the univeisc. In cotitiusi to Buddha, 
Mahavna taught a veiy elahoiatc belicl in soul. lhc jainas 
emphasise the commandment of Ahimsfi lai moie lhan even 
Buddhism, Jainism has always remained a national Indian rclt— 


1 Cf . Dbartm Cbakka Paval/ana Sulla, See tnjta p. 53. 
' Cf- The Acharanga-siUUi, pp. 1 uj(u 
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• gion, whilst Buddhism developed into a world religion, being 
an actively missionary faith. 

Mahavira undoubtedly received suppoit from his ^mjal 
relations—Bimbisara and Ajata&itiu of Magadha in successfully 
founding the Jama Chuich. His scvcic asceticism 
T and a Canon! lUCh whlch ll£ls always been an iiitmcl inn for Indian 
minds and his simple docilities aur.icled 
followers. Of his eleven close disciples," or apos*Ics known as 
Ganadhaias 01‘Heads of Schools’only one, Aiya Sudharman 
survived him and became the Pontiff of the jama, Chuich 
after the mastci’s death. Nothing is known- concerning ihe 
fortunes of the Jaina Chuich for abouL 150 yeais. According 
to the Jaina tiaditions Udayin, the’successor of Ajiita&itiu, was 
a devoted Jaina. The Nandas^weic also probably Jama as the 
Jaina books do not calumniate them. Them is also the evidence 
of the Hathiguinpha inscription which recoids that King Khfuavcki 
of Kalinga lccoveied the idol of the (list Jina which the ‘Narnia 
Raja 5 had taken away from Kalinga. Chamliagupta Mauiya, a 
Brahmanic Plindu throughout his reign, probably became a jaina 
about the end of his life, A Jaina tiadition associates Cliandia- 
gupta with the Jaina pontiff Bhadrabahu with whom he had 
letited to the South to take up asceticism accoicling to jaina rules, 
having abdicated his throne in favour of his son. ‘ A late inscrip¬ 
tion (C. 900 A.D.) records that the summit of the Chandiagiri 
(Mysoie) is marked by the foot-prints of Bhadiabahu and Chandra- - 
gupta Mumpati. 

F01 cerLain facts i e. the history of the Jaina Church 1’iom Us 
inception to the fouith or third century B.C wc aie indebted to the 
Jaina Kalpa-sulia of Bhadiabaliu who was the 

’sutra^T fourth S1Xt ^ l,ma aftcc Mahavlra and was a contempo- 
century B.C. laiy of Chandtagupta Maurya. I Ic is said to have 

died r 7 o years after Mahavlra’s niivaiu. Thiee 

diffetent sections form the entire book, but it is doubtful if Bhadia¬ 
bahu is the author of all three. Section I contains the Jinachar.lia 
-or the biographies of the Jinas., In it we gat the names of all the 


1 Lewis Rice, Epigraphia Camatica, vqI. I, p. 34 , 
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twenty-three Jinas or Tlrthalcaras who pteceded Mahavlra, of 
whom Par^vanatha, the penultimate one, is said to have laid the 
foundations upon which Mahavlta, who followed him about 
250 yeats after, built up the Jama Chinch. The main pmtton of 
the section is the biography of Mahaviia, which js told in great 
detail. Section II.of the Kalpa-sutfa consists of the Thcravali, a 
list of schools (ganas) and theii heads (ganadhaias). The list goes 
far beyond^ BJjadiaba.hu, hence could not possibly have been 
wiitten by him. Section III contains the Samacharl 01 the Rules for 
the ascetics Sudharman, the first thsra died 20 years after his Mas¬ 
ter. His successor was Jambu who held the office for 44 yeais. 
Aftet him passed thiee genetaLtons of pontiffs, and at the tune of 
the last Nanda, the Jaina Chuich was 1 uled lay two Lheras, 
Sambhutavijaya and Bhadtabahu, lhe i author of the Jvalpa-Rutia. 

These two wete the last of the thetas who perfected the 14 

Puvvas (Sansk. Purvas), t <?., the lexis of the old Jaina scuptuics 

which Mahavlta himself had taughl to his Gana- 

CouncUat PataU- dhaias Sambhutavijaya is said to have died in the 

putra: The Gieat same year in which Chandragupla took possession 
SchismC,3oo Jj.C* . , . . , 

or the thione. About that time a great famine 

lasting for 12 years devastated the legion of Bengal. 

Bhadtabahu seeing that this evil would pininoLe numerous 
offences against the ecclesiastical lules escaped to Kainata with 
•his followeis. Many jainas 1 on* lined in Magadha under SthCda- 
Jahadta, a disciple of Sambhutavijaya After the famine the disci¬ 
ples of Bhadtabahu returned, but the teacher himself went to 
Nepal whete he died of penance. The monks who unnamed in 
Magadha convoked in the meantime a great council aL Patalipu- 
tra about 300 B.C. in order to collect and revise the sciiptuics. 
But since the> Purvas or the older texts wete known perfectly by 
Bhadtabahu, Sthulabhadia, who had gone to Bhadrabahu in 
Nepal, was instructed on only ten Puivas, the canon established 
at Pataliputia was a fragmentary one, and in it, to some extent, 
new scriptures took the place of the old. In the council the Jaina 
scripture emerged tn the foim of ,12 Ahgas or “limbs”'out of 
the otiginal 14 Putvas. When the followers of Bhadtabahu*returncd 
to Magadha, there was a great gulf made between those who 
F, 7 
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.had emigiatecl and those who stayed at home. The latter had 
grown accustomed to wealing white gaimenls, u 1 ieit.is, the 
formei, strictly following the teachings of Mahavlu, Mill persis¬ 
ted in going naked. This is how the fust schism came about 
which split the Jama Chmch into die Digamhai.i, and Scelfmib.tms, 
the earltei schism, referred to above (p 45) and ■led by M.ibat Iia’s 
own son-in-law Jamah being a nimoi one. I lie Dig.unbuias 
refused to acknowledge the canon as it cmeigcd m the Couivil, 
holding that the 14 Puivas we:e Inst, 

In the course of time, the canon of the Svelambaras was 
reduced to a state of chsoidei, and was even in dangei 
- of being lost altogether Hence, in the yeat 

The Sccondjaina 980 aftei the death ofMahinlia about the 

Council at Vak-^ beginning of the sixth centun A.D ), a Council 
bhi C. 312 A.D. b f J , ... 

was held at ValabhT in Gujaul, presided 

over by Devatdhi Kshamasiamana, a Ganadhaia, for the 

purpose of collecting the .sacred texts and wilting them down. 

The twelfth Ahga had already gone asli.tj at that time. 

This is why wc find only eleven Ahgas in the icccnsion whuli 

has come down to us. 

Unlike Buddhism, Jainism took deep roots in the soil of 
India, though it never attempted to spiead its (locilines in and 
out of the country by an intense missionary 
J !Unism activity like Buddhism. Duimg the Maun a ■ 
lule, Jainism lost the royal patronage of, 
Magadha lungs which it had lutheito enjoyed fiom die beginning. 
During that period, howcvei. Jainism spread to western anti 
southern India. Ujjain and Mathuia became tiic stionghold td 
Jainism The laigc number of Jaina insciiptions found at Matliuia 
pioves that it was a gieat centre of Jainism. A legtnd connects 
Ujjain as an equally gieat centre of the faith as early as the In Si 
century B.C. 'We find in the legend that Jaina saint Kakika- 
chtiiya was insulted by king Gaidabhiila of Ujjain, who, according 
l to various traditions, was the father of the traditional Vikrama- 
ditya, the founder of the Viktama era. The insulted Jaina saint 
Kalaka went in his desire foi revenge to the land of the Sakas, 
whose king was styled Sahanusahi (King of Kings), a title borne 
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in Greek and Indian foims by the Saka lulet s of the Punjab in 
the first centuiy B.C ,and by the Kushfma tuleis of about the same 
period whose coins beat the title of Sbaonano Pao. x Kalaka 
peisuaded a number of Saka satiaps to invade Ujjuin and ovei- 
tluow tile dynasty of Gat dhath ill;*. Some years’latei, Ins valiant 
son Vlktamadilya recoveted the thione ol Ins ancestors. The 
legend conlajns the tiSdttion of Saka dominion in Western India 
which is a fact, and of the foundaPion of the Viktama eia (58 B.C.) 
which. Vikramaditya ptobably inaugurated Lo celebrate his great 

• vtctoiy ovet the Sakas. The fact of the use of the Vikrama eta 
by the Jamas tn the counliy of Miilwfi, ol which Ujjam vas the 
capital, lends suppott to the cloSe lehition between (he legend 
and the foundation of the eta 2 While Buddhism has almost 
disappeared from India, Jainism still llouiishes in scveial parts 
of the counliy It has been comparatively bee fiom the hostility 
of aval faiths because of ils non-missionary spiut. Among 
othet teasons why it escaped dcstiuction is ns otlhodoxy anil its i 
affinity to Btahmanistn in some tespects. All parts of India to-day 
contain in nfote or less number the followcis of Jainism, bill the 
mote important centies of the faith ate Maihuia, Malvfi, Gujatat 
Rajpulilna and some districts of the South. The Jamas uic a nth 
and piospetouS community. Then temples display the wealth 
of the community 111 their iich,and coolly deeoiaUotis, llimdicds 
of commodnts Dhaimasfdus in all big cities and sacted places 
of India, schools and colleges, hospitals fot men and beasts and 
many othet charitable institutions testify to their munificent spirit. 

BUDDHISM 

But the movement which gave the gteatest shock to Brah¬ 
manism was started by Gautama Buddha. He was 

• Life of Buddha, also a Kshaliiya prince. Ilis father was 

Suddhodam, the chief of the Sakya republican 
clan of Kapilavastu, IBs mother was Maya, a pnneess of the 

1 Cf. Dtnvapit/ra shiihi sbabdiw shiibi of the Allahabad piling 
inscription of Samudia Gupta, applied to I he KushiUia emperor, 

• The modern foim of the title is Shahan Shah. 

2 Prof. Rapson, however, aigucs [C.ll.I. vol. I, p, 571 and p. 
581] that Azes-P»t»4h6-L»>untk r - t4 i- th u. .e 4 a .. — 

_ - • fcGt?j_. 
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neighbouring clan of the Kohyas. 1 -Ie was bom c. 567 B.C. 1 in 
the village of Lumbini, a few miles fiom Kapilavastu, and which 
was perhaps used at that time as a suburban pleasance by the 
ruleis of Kapilavastu. The sacrecl mommy of lus luith has been 
perpetuated by a beautiful monolithic pillar containing an inscrip¬ 
tion set up by A$oka in c. 249 B.C. His mother having died a 
few days aftei lus birth, he was bioughriup by hjv step-mother 
Mabamaya. ' 


1 Theie is a diveigcncc of opinic nas to the date of Buddha’s 
death.<■ One school holds c. 483 B.C., but I bold B.C. 487, as 
the year of the Parinitvana on the giounds stated below : 

The ‘Canton Recoids’ icveal 975 dots up to A.D. 489, supposed 
to have been r stalled fiom the year of Parimrvana, ul at 
most one year after the great event. In the lattet case 
one more dot is to be added to 975. In either case the dale 
of the Pannuvana comes to (975—489)486 m (975 + 1 -489) 
487 B.C. The date (487 B.C) agrees well with other independent 
evidences. Chandtagupla’s accession to the iluone must have 
taken place sometime after the death of Alcxandei and the First 
Paitition Tieaty of Babylon in 323 B.C. and the Second Paitition 
Treaty of Tnpaiadisus in 321 B.C., in which theie is baldly any 
mention of the Greek possessions West of the Indus. Justin 
[XV,, 4] gives ptominence to Sandrocotlus as the genius ‘under 
whose leadership the Indians thtew ofl the last remnants of the 
Macedonian yoke’. This act of driving the Giocks beyond the 
Indus must have taken at least a year aftei he ascended the imperial 
throne and possessed himself of the wealth and the grand army 
left by the Nandas. Therefore his accession may be reasonably 
placed in c. 322 B.C. According to the Puraius he leigned 
for 24 years and his son Bindusara reigned for 25 years. There¬ 
fore Asoka ascended the tluone in c. 273 B.C. According to a 
passage in the Ceylonese chronicles four ymais elapsed between 
ASokas’ accession and coronation. Therefore Asoka’s Corona¬ 
tion took place, 111c. 269 B.C.—a date which also agrees with another 
passage of the chronicles seating that Anoka’s consecration took 
place 218 yeais after the Parinitvana. This places the date of the 
Buddha’s parinitvana in e. [269+218] 487 B.C. It cannot be 
placed at any late aftei 486 B.C. on the basis of the Canton record 
^even if the suggested reason for the absence of a dot is not 
accepted. r All scholais have "kgreed to accept the tiadilional 
testimony as recorded in the Buddhist canonical books that the 
Buddha lived for 80 yeais. This brings the date of his birth to 
[486 or 487+ 80] v. 56601*567 B.C. - 
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From his boyhood, prince Siddhaitha, by which name he was 
called, showed signs of a contemplative turn of mind, and a deep 
compassionate nature. One day when his cousin Devadatta shot 
down a swan, the punce took possession of the wounded biicl and 
claimed it ‘as his own. “By wW right do you claim it ? It is 
mine by the laws of game”, exclaimed Devadatta in wtach. 
“By the tight of love and mctcy—the highest of all rights, do I claim 
it,” coolly replied the future Buddha, even though he was a meie 
lad in his teens. 

Noticing in his son a gtcat indifteicnce to wotkll lness, the 
king mauied him to a beautiful and accomplished daughlei of 
a Sakya noble and suirounded the young prince and his wife 
Ya^odhara. with the choicest mateiial of luxury'and plcasuie. 
But nothing could make him happy The cause of his unhappi- 
ness was his realisation of the suffcnmrs of mankind due to old 

-- — _-mm-r-iM—.-.— --- ■ i —-"•»— ’ - 1 ~ 

age, disease a nd death . So one day he left his home and every¬ 
thing behind and chose the life of a Sannyasi to find a remedy for 
the ills of suffering humanity. This deparluic is known as the 
Great R^ minriiifinn-whirh he accepted ai the age of twenty- 
nine, He first became a disciple of a learned Brahman and became 
learned in the ^astras and philosophy but found no satisfaction. 
He then led the life of an ascetic and piactised the sevciest of 
penances which also failed to satisfy him. In this way he spent 
•six years in fruitless efforts at finding the Truth. Then he sat in 
deep contemplation under a peepal tree near Gaya and found the 
Truth, the means of salvation from human sufferings. Since then 
he became known as the Buddha 01 the Enlightened at the age of 
thirty-five. The tiee henceforth became known as Jim-]hi tree. 
He first repaired to the Deer Paik at Sarnath near Benares where 
he set the ‘Wheel of Law’ in motion 01 ggve his fitst religious 
discourse, as a result of which five disciples joined him. This small 
beginning formed thenucleusofthcgicatBuddhisl Church or Order. 
For forty five years did the Buddha preach to the princes and pea¬ 
sants of India his message of salvation befeue he .died awKu^inSr& 
in the di strict ^of Gorakh pur at the agc^itLfijffhty in r. 487 
B.C. ^-* 
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The philosophy of Buddhism is intensely rational. The 
first seunon of the Buddha which is embodied in the Dbarntm 
Chakka Vabaltana Sutla cleail} Maks the' e.ssen-* 

Essentials of tja [ doctrines of Buddhism. The four gieat 
Buddhism- v* _ , * _ - 

f ^iutbs aia: v) Sonow, fg) The Cause of 

Sorrow; The Remedy for Sorrow, and Xv The Path. Life 

is full of soirow namely, old age, disease and d_eath. The cause 

of this soirow is bnth wlnchr is again caused by desiie fm eaithly 
things and matenal enjoyments_w hich aie incapable of satislacLon 
and therefore lead the individual fiom Jmih to rebirth^ The 
cessation of this desire will remove the cause of this sonow namely 

r 

birth This cessation of the desne can be achieved by following 
the Path which is the Arya Asbiangufmigo or the noble eight-fold 
path, namely ^ Right faith, fz) Right thought, H$) Right action. 
Right speech, i^fj Right means of livelihood,*^)) Right endea¬ 
vour, i bfj) Right remembrance, and ~{%) Right meditation. This 
path is the Middle Path avoiding the two cxii ernes, v/\.> 
sensuality on the one side, and extreme asceticism on the 
othei. 

Thus the philosophy of Buddhism is intensely rationalistic. 
It be l ieves in the law of katma and rebi rth. That is, a man leaps 
the consequences of his own actions in the previous existence. 
The cause of human suffering isobath and it is within the povrn 
of man to get tid of lcbirth and the consequent suffering. The 
Buddhist Nttvana is the release from rebirth. It does not foimally 
deny the existence of God, but does not mention Him as a necessary 
factoi for the attainment of Nirvana, Thus it lays an emphasis 
on the individual exeition at self-improvement and on moral 


actions as a means to attain it. Ahirhsti or abstaining from kill¬ 
ing, tespect for animal life, truthfulness, lever- 
Practical Morality. e nce to superibrs, service to humanity to 
relieve sufferings of all kinds etc,, are some 
of the positive actions of practical morality of Buddhism, Con¬ 
trary to the beliefs of the existing Brahmanism jt 1 ejects the 
infallibility of the Vedas, condemns the animal sacrifices and t he 
elaborate and meaningless ceremonies in. worshi ps, rejects fhe 
superiority of the Brahmans and the caste system. “ 





accepted Butldh ism^ and the whole of Middle India or Majjhhnadcsa 
as it was then called, was dotted with the Buddhist monasteries 
and Vflmas. After his death the highly nigamsed Buddhist 
Samgha consisting of zealous and selfless monies and nuns carticd 
on the woilr of propagation elliciently and successfully. Then 
the pationage of the great cmpeior A£nka who made it the state 
religion still mote contributed to its success in India and its 
diffusion abioad. 

Uuddhist"chui C fi. tllC the Srn'igha ot the Biuhlhist Church . The three 
togethei foim (he Buddhist llnly Trinity to 
which the Buddhists pay ecjual levcrencc in their daily prayers : 

1 T seek refuge in the Buddha.’ 

‘I seek refuge in the Dhamma.’ . ' 

T seek refuge in tire Satfigha,’ 


n addition to the great teacher and the doctnnc olVBu ddhism 
~ tHeieis a thud factor of equal importance. It is 
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The Buddha organised the Church in a systematic way a-nd 
laid down lules for the conduct of its members. Membership 
was open to all persons, male 01 female, above fifteen years of age. 
There was no caste restriction. The lules of admission \vere as 
follows : a candidate foi admission to the Sarftgha had to attach 
hi mself to a monk, who after giving him certain preliminaiy 
training was to presentjiim to an assembly of monks and make 
a formal proposal for admitting him to the Chutch. The per¬ 
mission being given, he was f to he ordained as a monk who 
hencefoith led a life of poverty and chastity and devotion. One 
of the ptimaiy causes of the rapid progiess of Buddhism was 
the devoted and selfless seivice of the monastic Older. The lay 
Buddhists, of course, led the life of householders and financially 
contributed to the maintenance of the monastic Older, as it is 
even now doife in Burma. T he govern ment of the church was 
p rimarily rn the hands of local Sarfighas. The ultimate authority 
was in the hands of Lhe geneial council which was convoked when¬ 
ever any occasion arose. 


Four such general councils of the Buddhist chuich wctc held. 
The first general council was held a few weeks after the demise 


General Councils. 


Buddha were collated, classified and adopted 
as authoritative canonical texts by an assembly of five hundred 
monks representing drffeient local Samghas. The division of the 


First General teac ^ ln S s °f tbc Buddha into two Pitakas—• 
CouucH at Rajagriha Vinaya and Dhamma dealing with the discipline 
of the monks and the doctrine respective¬ 
ly was made in the first geneial .council. The president of the 
council was Mahakassapa, Upali and Ananda, both attendants 


ancl close disciple's of the Buddha, were the authorities for the 
Vinaya and Dhamma Sutras respectively. „ 


One hundred yeais aftei the parmiryftna, the monks of VaHuli 
ad opted certain practices which were conuaiy to the rules of 


1 Vin ya—Chullavagga XI, Dipavmnia IV. 
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Vmava. This necessitated the convocation of the second ' 

■-" general council of the Church which Was 

Second Geneial atLenc \ cc l by the monks It out all pails of 
Councd^.a^ _ aisa 1 y a ^ ri jj mon ks stuck to their views, 

first Schism. >an J the council- having Eu U.«T to settle the 

dispute, a great schism of the Buddhist chuu'li was fhe result, 
Those who held to thtf orthodox Vinaya were called hthavnas 
while the pro-changers became known as Mahasarhghikas. 

The third general council was held at Pntiiliputia i' L 'i lEIklTE 
tjf the Emperor MnU. It was held, accnid.ng to (lie Ceylonese 
neditions, 230 yeais al'ier Buddha’s .death. 
Third General d presided met By the learned monk 

The Tnpitaka : Moggalipuita Tissa. I he council accomplished 
Attepmt at Unity. Lw(j j m p<„ lanl results: i'usily n made a new 

classification of the Buddhist canonical texts by the addition of 
a third pitaka called the Ahhidhamma Pitakn which contained 
the philosophical mtei pietal ions of the duct lino* of tlu: existing 
two pitakas, especially of the Sutta or Dlumma Pitaka 8 . I he 
result was that the sayings and discourses of the Buddha now came 
to be known as the Tnpitaka. Secondly, the canonical liteiature 
was definitely and authoritatively settled so as to eliminate all 
disruptive tendencies, making all schisms within the church 
punishable. In consonance yith the* authorised text of the 
Canon as definitely settled in the council, A^ohu issued the edicts 
against schisms'*. 

1 Vinaya -Chullavagga iflJP'i.B.Iv. Vol, XX, p, >109 If 

Dipavarfi^a v. 72 . jf, Malta varhsalV. ....... 

2 Tradition has it-thai Tissa also compiled the kdtmmitii, a 

treatise refuting all the heieticai doctrines ol those times, and 
incorpotated it with the Canon. It is one of the hooks of the 
Abhidhammapitaka. It presupposes not only the texts ol the 
Vinayapitaka and of all the Nikayas ol ihe Sutiapitaka, but other 
books of the Abhidhammapitaka. It would tliciefore be assumed 
that this book was written after the compilation of the Canon by 
Tissa himself, and the members of the council appended it to the 
whole wotlc by way of a crowniyg pic'u- • 

*Cf. KamSflmbl Edict in Lhe Allahabad Pill ir; Samuil* and biinchi 
"Pillar Edicts 
F. 8 
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..The fouith an d the last gencial council of the Buddhist 
church was h eld in K a^mir under the leadership 0 f t h c e jj cr ' 
B „ , VMOmitia and the great scholar Ativaphosha 

Council in Kashmir, duri ng the reign of Ivanishka. This count j] 
r settled certain controversial^ questions arising 
out of some differences of opinion between the Sanasti- 
vada teachers of Kaihnu and Gandhara and also a imposed three 
large commentaries of the three Patakas known as VibhashSa. 

, We find jqjth e time of Ka mshkathej-jse of a new school of 

■ B ^cdiism Lnov-n as Mahaynna c,i Lliegu-a( vehicle which d-llei ■: 

r tiliHS py essenti al points lrom the tiki Hurldhistn 

Mahayanism oft u c IV- 1 ” < ’’ { J -r-, , i 

v vehl . _ , ; ‘ • I 

doctrine may, h&wevct, be found in the teaching of the Buddha 
mself, although the name Mahayana is new and is found for the 
rst time m the time of Kanishka. According to Buddha’s 

teachings, there arc three ways or vehicles for the realising or 
Nrivana: , F Ul 

( 1 ) Those who want to achieve their own salvation as soon 
as possible, without considering about othets, can realise'tint 
f! by_ U* attain ncnl „f athatship. This vehicle i ra W 
Arhat-yana or the vehicle of thc Arhats. 

( 2 ) Those who together with the attainment of then own 

Zrz tzr z-z bcnefictoi wo,t «*»• - - 

" ““ ve hicle of intimZl Buddha. CallCd pra,J " !k ‘- B "‘ l ‘ | l>»y 5 na 
NntZIZL mheioZ IC T“ d ,hCk °'™ Nation 
‘"“in ZVl“ 75m ££?£££?* ** 

divided all the tl« “““defsltd “b ° kI B ‘" Wh ' Sm ™ 

At the beginning of the rt, , b ° Ve W “ e '" 1 "”% nupecled. 

01 thongj, wnZ“r^Z d 'Z PC , dU “ 

claimed that the Buddhavln, , ° VehlcIcs a ”d pro- 

“In order t’o r have canonical sur^'v T ^ thc °° Iy vellIcl Ci 

they named Mahayana or the L‘cat Buddhay5na ’ OJ -' which 
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they compiled many sutras, such as Ratnakui,a and Vaipulya, which 
differed radically from the sutras of the old Pitakas in many essen¬ 
tial points. For instance, the Mahayanists who followed the new 
canonical books, the Vaipulya sutras deified the Buddha and 
.Bodhisattvas. Bodhisattvas, ‘according to Buddhist tradition, 
are beings who weie in the process of attaining Buddhahood 
but had not yet attained it. Foi instance the Buddha himself was 
born as Bodhisattvas innumerable times befoie he attained 
. • perfection at Gaya.'/This introdu ction of the 

M ahavan istn _ and ^ worship of the image of the Buddha and of the 
paied^ an ' 8nl ' ■• COri '' Bodhisattvas_is a novei feature of Mahajamsm 
in clear contrast to llinayanism. A second 
point of conliast is that whereas the Hfn ay antsts relied more 
on personal efforts at good living as the way to salvation, the 
Mahayanists relied moie and moie on the devo tion an_d woiship^ 
of the Buddha as am cans of salvation and consequently introduced 
image-worship with its attendant utuals, ceremonies, charms and 
formulae. Faith took the place of reason, devotional worship 
replaced self-efforts. A third point of contrast between the two 
schools is that whereas canonical texts of LUnayana were all 
written in Pall, those of Mahayana are found wiillcn m Sanskrit. 

"Among the great exponents of the Mahayana doctrine and 
philosophy may be mentioned the names of Nagarjuna, Vasil- 
bandhu, Asanga, Dingnaga and Dharmakirti. 

The poinLs in which Buddhism and Jainism differ from Brah¬ 
manism or oithodox Hinduism are the points of resemblance 
between the former two. Both Buddhism 
BU jairusm ^ and Jainism are protestant religious move¬ 
ments against the corruptions of Bifihmanism. 
Both denied the authority of the Biahmanic ceremonies and 
sacrificial worships, denied the superiority of the Brahmans 
and the caste-system. The founders of both religions were 
Kshatnya princes who drew their inspiration fiom the teachings 
of the Upanishads and preached^then religions in dig common, 
language of people. Both laid emphasis on moral actions, 
the practice of Ahirnsa and on monastic life free from worldly 
tangles. 
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But in many other respects they differed fundamentally from 
each other. The Nirvana of the Buddhists is fundamentally 
different from that of thejainas. The Nirvana of ihe former is 
escape from existence, while that of the latter is escape from 
body. The Jains believe In rigorods asccticismpvhich is discankd 
by the Buddhists. The doctrine of Ahinfisa, believed in by both, is 
carried by the Jainas.to a far greater extenf”than evei; contemplated 
by the Buddhists, Jainism retains a number of Bralimanic practices 
and ceremonies and a modified form of caslc-system-^-totall) 
discarded by the Buddhists. Buddhism has almost disappeared 
from .India, while Jainism is still followed by a consideiable 
section of Indian people. 

Both Buddhism and Jainism retain some fealuics of their 
parent leligion, Hinduism. Buddhism and Jainism, as have been 
stated at t^e outset of this chapter, aie mete offshoots of Hinduism, 
arising in protest of some of the corruptions of the latter, discard¬ 
ing its evils but retaining its fundamental principles. Tor ins¬ 
tance, the law of Karma and Rebirth, the doctrine of Ahirfisfi, 
the spirit of toleration and purity of life aie common iealuies 
found in all three. 

Downfall of Buddhism in India : its Causes. 

There is a great deal of misunderstanding as to the real causes 
of the downfall of Buddhism in India. Some have ascribed ibe 
disappear ance of Buddhism fiom India tu Br alima nic revival under 
Guptas and to the joss of r uyaT|^roi^ 
existed in flourishing condition during and hmgalter the rule of 
the Guptas as has been tesufied to by Fa-hien and Yuan Chwang. 
Moreover, the loss of royal patronage cannot be the cause of Lhc 
extinction of a true and strong religion. Others have ascribed 
its downfall to Sankaracharya’s anti -Buddhist crusade. This is 
also historically wrong as will be shown later. Others again have 
ascribed its downfall from India to Muslim invasion and pensccu- 
- tign TheTattei may be a contributory cause but is never by itself 
solely responsible for the disappearance of Buddhism from India. 
1 he real cause lay in the decay and i ottenness which overtook the 
Buddhist Samgha in the last stage of its existcnccin India which, 
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however, coincided with Muslim invasions of this country. But 
to say, therefore, that Buddhism fell because of the Muhammadan 
persecution alone is wrong, for, Brahmanism being equally under 
the persecution of the Muslim conquerors at the same period 
survived, while the former sudfcumbed. Why ? Because of the 


ci 
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inherent defective system of its organisation Li y ■, - : 
on monastic ljfe and the gradual transform.' : ioa ■>! b 'di 1, m i 
by the introduction of some of those features of Brahmanism 
against which the founder of the faith, Gautama Buddha, raised 
his voice of protest. To understand this gradual deterioration of 
Buddhism which succumbed to the contributory causes stated 
above, it is necessary to give a brief historical review: 

T he first stage of change of Buddhism was the rise of the 
.1 ( fM, 1 1’ ru,r‘' w 1 - rntr-dured t 1 - a wo— u '“' ' f the Buddha 


( 
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lokite^vara, MaRju^ri and others. The fiist image of the Buddha 
was made during the time of the Emperor Kanishka and after 
the creation of new Bodhisattvas, their images also came into 
existence. Tltcy were worshipped everywhere and people built 
great temples to them endowed withmuch wealth and ornaments. 
Then they invented many gods and goddesses, first as symbols 
of the different qualities of the Buddha and the more eminent 
Bodhisattvas but afterwards that symbolism was lost and they 
^became sepaiatc gods and goddesses. Thus through the advent 
of Mahayana, Buddhism was diverted into quite a new channel 
leading to image-worship. 

Aftet the fifth centuiy A,D. monasteries of Northern India 
contained images of these gods and goddesses which were wor¬ 
shipped by Buddhists. As time went on, the popular mind was' 
more and more attracted towards these magnificent images of 
temples and monasteries which were patronised by kings and 
wealthy persons. Many unworthy people entered ^monasti c life ' 
b ecause they found the s e mo nasteries an abode of easy and 
c omfo rtable lify. When the number of such unworthy, entrants . 
increased and they formed amajority within the Order, they began 
to relax many rules and sought sanctions to indulge in many vices. 
To that end they composed many Tan . c texts, into which, by and 
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by, they Introduced some practices which were quite contrary 
to the ethics of Buddhism. This phase of Buddhism which was 
evolved out of Mahayana is known ,as Vajrayana or Tantric r 
Buddhism. The Vajrayanists, following the precedence created 
by the Mahayanists, composed miny hooks op their own doc¬ 
trines. They propagated them secretly among theii followers. 
,Thcy mentioned that the Buddha did not jireach only one Dharma 
but three kinds of Dharma—the first ^ravakyana at Sarnlth, the 
second Mahayana for more evolved people at Rajag^tha, and the 
third Vajrayana for the highly evolved people at Dlunyakatalm 
in Sc^ith India. The Mahayanists could not slop Vajiayana any 
more than the Hinayanists could stop the spread of Mahayana, 
Moreo ver, the Vajrayanists did not teach openly and introduced 
many esoteric practices~"In which women and Wine were most 
essential th ings. 

This attracted many people. The work began to exercise a 
great influence on popular minds on account of their psychic 
powers which they obtained by constant mystic practices. These 
psychic powers which were akin to hypnotism passed for spiri¬ 
tualism. While this new phase of Buddhism succeeded m influenc¬ 
ing popular minds, it also helped to destroy the ethical fervour 
of the monastic order. 

By the beginning of the ninth century Vajrayana was 
firmly established in India, so much so, that even the great* 
monasteries of Nalanda which was hitherto a great centre of 
Mahayanism and of University learning became the headquarters 
of Vajiayana. The introduction of esoteric practices, demons¬ 
trations of psychic powers, sorceries and incantations along with 
the worship of hundreds of gods and goddesses housed in temples 
and monasteries so completely changed the Buddhism of iiakya 
Muni that by the end of twelfth century A.D. nothing of the 
old religion was left, and mysticism and Tantricism took its place. 
The mystics had such great influnce that princes and peasants 
s vied with one another to lavishigifts and endowments on monas¬ 
teries to earn their good will and protection. The kings had such 
i mplicit faith in their formulae and practice s that instead of spe nd- 
ingjnone y on the army, they liberally patronised the monasteries 
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and employed their Tantric priests to perfor m mystic ceremonies 
for theproteetjon of their realrru In this way the coffers ofmnnas- 
• teriesh'cklmoregold, silver and jewels than the treasures of kings, 
since for centuries the rich and poor alike vied witlj one another 
to fill them. At this time when the state of Buddhism was mi ten 
to the core, the Turks invaded the country, destroying the great 
temples and ;ni*iasteries considered most sacred and miraculous. 
Images of gods and goddesses wcrc*broken into pieces; though 
the mysfticptiestperformed their sacrifices and mystic incantations, 
these did not help hem. Thus by the beginning of the thirteenth 
century the whole of NotLhein India had fallen into the lfands 
of the Turks. The Pala kings who built the monastery of 
Odantapuil especially for the mystic monks in nrdcii (lt have their 
help, relied more upon theit magic power than upon their armies 
to ward off the Muslim invasion, with the result that only two 
, hundred horsemen under Muhammad Bin Bakhiiyar were able 
to capture the capital. Bakhtiyar destroyed the famous mo¬ 
nastery of Nalanda. The image of the goddess Tara, which was 
considered to possess great magic power was broken and thrown 
down. The great University Library of Nalanda where Yuan 
Chwang studied for five years was burnL and destroyed. The 
same fate overlook the great Univeisity Libra) y of Vikiama^ila. 
I- Iad the) ■ • ■’ ■ - ‘ ’ ' d 11 ' " 

Jhe Turks' _ t __ ‘_ 

cipal object was to obtain their wealth. Thus when Buddhism 
in Northern India was rotten from within, there came the Turks 
to whose blows it so easily succumbed. 

Another popular but mistaken belief is that 
destroyed Buddhism in India by his relentless crusade against it 
throughout India. He not only used his great knowledge and 
debating skill to defeat Buddhist scholars in discussions but that 
he inspired his followers with such deep hatred for Buddism 
that they used violence against it. This belief Is not only not true, 
but is unworthy of the great leader of Brahmanic revival and of the 
ci^lt of AdvaitavSda. Our study of the historical materials avall- 
^ able in the Brahmanic and Buddhist literatures together with the 
archaeological finds compels us to discard this notion. §afikat3- 
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chatya flourished about the eighth century A.D. His great con¬ 
temporary Santa mkshita who criticised all the philosophical theo¬ 
ries of his contemporaries and predecessors in his famous' book n 
Tattvasatfigralja says nothing about Sankaracharya. That shows 
that Sankarawas not well-known at that lime and that the militant 
crusade against Buddhism that is ascribed to him was not enough 
to attract his contemporary's notice. It would seem that ^afikara- 
chaiya was raised to a high position among Indian thinkers on 
account of Vachaspati who began to preach Sankara’s . theories 
through learned commentaries and philosophical interpretations 
one Century after, Yet in the commentaries of Vachaspati we 

find nothing that can be taken exception to by the Buddhists. He 
was too good 4 Hindu to preach violence or intolerance or hatred 
against Buddhism or for the matter of that, against any religion. 
The great exploits or conquests narrated at length in the works 
of Anandagiri and Madhavacharya cannot be accepted ns true 
since we find no mention of these armed crusades of Sankara 
against Buddhists in Buddhist records in Pali, Chinese nr Tibetan. 
If they really occuried, surely these records would have men¬ 
tioned them. Nor do we find any mention of his crusading 
activities in Southern India in the Ceylonese Chronicles; for the 
Dipavarfi&i and the Mahavarfi^a which make frequent mentions 
of the brutalities of the Tamil kings against Buddhism says 
-nothing about the crusades of Sankara. 

The fact is that Buddhism existed in a flourishing condition 
up to the end of the seventh century A.D. as testified to by Yuan 
Chwang and I-tsing. Later on, until the twe lfth century, wc find 
thatJBuddhism although internally weakened and corruptccTby 
Vajrayana remain ed outward ly strong under the patronage of 
the Pala Be-g- 1 B ; V<- l n the tenth century, the 

Buddhists. , 1 -■ . .1 ■ ■ .-gs monasteries as Vikram^ila 

(founded by Devapala). It was in this Pala period that many 
Indian teachers went to Tibet where they strengthened Buddhism 
and translated thousands of Buddhist works into Tibetan language 
which are still preserved. During this period many Tibetan 
Buddhist monks came to the monastic universities. These records 
did not mention Sankara’s crusade. 
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The rulers of Kanyakubja in the north-west of the Pala king- 
• dom who had an extensive territory running from the Jumna 
to the Gandak had a great respect for Buddhism, although they 
were the followers of Brahmnism. Their magnificent gifts to 
Buddhist monasteries piove this JKing Govinda Chandra donated 
five villages to the monasteiy of Jctavana, as can be seen fiom 
his coppei-plate inscriptions. Pits queen Kumara Devi built a 
magnificent Vihifta at Sainath, the ruins of which arc still in good 
condition. His gieat grandson Jayachandra also admired 
Buddhism'as Is shown by the Gaya insciiption in which this king 
is mentioned as a disciple of Mura Yogi,, a famous Buddhist 
saint of the twelfth century. Thus we find (hat until the twefflh 
ccntuiy Buddhism was pievnlcnl in Ninth India Aichacologi- 
cal pioofs of the prevalence of Buddhism In SouUi India also 
exist. 

Buddhist usages of the ninth and tenth centuries have been 
found in Mahobii and also in Elloiii, Niisik, and many other 
parts of the Deccan. Unfinished Buddhist cave (emples are found 
in Aurangabad *and other places. In Sankara’s own native 
country Kerala, the manuscript of Manju£rlmCiIa-kalpa was 
found even later than this time, and this shows, 10 say nothing 
of other pails, that even in Sankara’s own birth-place Buddhism 
was in existence many centuries aftet his time. From the 
above evidence, both negative and positive, wc cannot accept the 
slf>ry that Sahkaia deslioyed Buddhism in India. 

Summarised, it comes to this that the chief cause of the 
disappearance of Buddhism was the prevalence ofVajrayana which 
sapped its foundation by destroying all moial strength. The 
secondary or contributory cause was the invasion of the Turks 
which gave the final blow which the moially and ethically weak¬ 
ened structure of Buddhism could not withstand. Though the 
Turks did not spare the Brahmanic temples also, and there were 
Tantric practices among some of the followers of Brlhmatustn, 
Brahman teachers based their teachings on strict moral and ethical 
principles and good character, so that they were more respected, 
^’hsrt is why we find the Brahmanic temples more often restored, 
F* 9 
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although the Buddhists were unable to restore their temples and 
monasteries. Take, for example, the famous temple of Vi6vanatha' 
of Benares which was destroyed several times and was again and, 
again restored. First it was,destroyed by the Turks who elected 
a mosque irr its place which st'll exists there. And even now 
on Sivaratii day, people visit this spot to offer flowers and water 
to a stone-pillar standing in the courtyard of the mosque. Then 
the Brahmans elected another Vi^vanatha temple at a place now 
known as AdivHvc^vaia (Original Vilvanatha); that .also was 
destroyed. And the third one was erected at Jfiana Vapi wtych 
was destroyed by Atirangzeb in the seventeenth century. Again 
the Brahmans were able to construct another one which is the 
present VHvanatha temple. Here we find examples of the acti¬ 
vities of the r Brahmans and how they were able to collect suffi¬ 
cient funds to erect marvellous temples; but if we look at the ruins 
of the Buddhist buildings, the last Vihara was built by queen 
Kumara Devi in the eleventh century; and after its destruction 
no restoration was made, until only a few years ago. We find 
the same thing in connection with Nalanda, Jmavana and other 
.Buddhist places in the Middle India. They show that once 
/Buddhist monasteries were destroyed, Buddhist monks were 
I unab l e to restore them. What was the cause ? It was because the 
| . Btt 44 fri gt monks who were the leaders of the whole Buddhist 
community had no icputation for good character or other 
admirable qualities. They had been respected only because they 
Ross e ss£ dj a p . e j: Q a 1 maI.p.owei S through their Tanlric ptaclices 
and _incantations. Through the great blow the Turks dealt to 
these supernatural poor's, the whBle foundation of their prestige 
\ an< ^ power vanished, and their immoral practices were laid bare 
before the people ; therefore they could not be helped by the 

people in tbe restoration of their temples. Also by reason of 
iheir s peech djress, and lonely dwellings, outsfdc the cities and 
towns, they were conspicuous enough to be singled out by the 
invaders. On account of these two causes they were forced to 
flee from India to the safer border countries such as Nepal and 
Tibet. Thus by the fall of the Buddhist monasteries~andA 
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terripleSj and by the absence of their leaders, the Buddhist 
monks, Buddhists were abandoned and left without guides 
and in the very nature of the organisation they were helpless. 

"Within ’ one or two centuries, some of them who had relatives 

and caste people of their own in the Bifihmanic faith, returned 

to that faith, others who were’considered inferior or suffered 

from social tyranny of the higher castes were tempted to accept 

Islam. Thus somewhere in the fourteenth cen tury_ 

di sappeared from ..-t hn^Mid dle country . It lingered for 

few years more in some other places; but without backbone it 

wsts unable to stand ; and thus the disappearance of Buddhism 

from the land of its birth became complete. 1 • 

Thanks to the activities of’the Mahfi Bodhi Society of India 

founded by the late Devamitta Dharmapala of Ceylon there has 

been an earnest attempt to revive Buddhism 

Revival of Bud- ■ Inc h a . The Mulagandhalcuti Vihaia of 
dhism in India. a , r 

Sfirnath has been restored by a magnificent 

building. Along with it, rest houses foi Buddhist monks and 
pilgrims, a hospital, a school house and a library building 
have been constructed. Sarnath where the Buddha had set 
the Wheel of Law in motion and where AiSoka had perpetuated 
that event by building a monastery and setting up an inscribed 
pillar, is again humming with life as the headquarter of the Buddh¬ 
ist organisation in India, after a lapse of seveial centuries. New 
yiharas have been built at Ku^inara and Stavasti and Calcutta. 
A Buddhist rest house has been built at Bodh-Gaya near the Mahfi* 
Bodhi Temple. Branches of the Maha Bodhi Society have been 
opened in different towns and cities of India. 


* 


‘■’ 1 J.M.B.S., Dec. 1932, March, 1933. 



CHAPTER V 

HISTORY OF NORTHERN INDIA FROM THE 6TII 
CENTURY TO THE TIH CENTURY 15 . C. 

(rr. l • 1 

Political Condition 

The Pre-Mauryan States , , . 

In the sixth century B.C. we are on mote solid grounds a* to 
thg political history of India, the Buddhist and the Jaina books as 
•well as Btahmanic literature, the Puranas, providing plenty of 
identical and corroborative evidences for its cons auction. 

The most striking feature in the political condition of India 
in the sixth century B,C, was the absence of any patamounlpowei. 

The whole of North India from Gandhara 
janapadaf Kat (Modern KM mlr and Taxi la) to the borders o[ 

Bengal was parcelled out roughly among sixteen 
principal states.| The Buddisl canonical tcxl, r ‘ the Anguttara 
Nlkaya names these sixteen Mahajanapadas as follows: 

(i) KMl. 

(а) Ko^ala. 1 * 

( 3 ) Aiiga. 1 

(4) Magadha. 3 * * 

( 5 ) Vajji* 

(б) Malla. 6 

(7) Chedi 8 

(8) Variisa (Vatsa), 7 

1. Roughly corresponding to modern Oudh. 2.' The state 

of Magadha roughly corresponding to the dtstiict of Bhagalpur. 

3. Corresponds roughly to the present districts of Patna and 

Gaya. 4. A confederation of several clans with their capital 

at Vaitali. 3. The territory of the twin republican states with 

capitals at KusSinara (modern Kasia near Gorakhpur) and P&vii 
(modern Padrauna, 12 miles north of Kasia.) 6. Modern Bundel- 

khand.' 7, The capital of vatsa or Varhsa kingdom is identified 
with the ruins of Kosam, a village 38 miles from Allahabad. Por< 

proofs of its identification read the author’s Early History of 
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(9) Kuru. 8 

(10) Panchala. 9 

(11) Machchha (Matsya). 10 

(12) Surascna, 11 

(13) Assaka. 12 . ^ • 

(14) AvarUr. ls 

(15) Gandhara, 14 

(16) .a Kamboja, 16 

In the sixth century B,C.—many of the above states had lost 
their - importance which they had before; and some had not yet 
* attained the importance which theygyt later, Of the former, 
Kuru and Panchala which occupied a premier position ifi North 
India in the later Vedic period occupy a secondly position now- 
The kingdom of Vidcha which was the centre ofjpoliiical greatness^ 
and cultural activities just a century earlier is no longer heard.J 
The kingdom was destroyed by means of an armed revolution 
of the people on account of the tyianny of its last king Kithira 
Janaka 1 and on the ruins of which three republican states arose, 
The kingdom of Ka& which had retained its supremacy in North 
India upto the' beginning of the sixth century 13 . C. fell a victim 
first to the growing power of Kofola and then of Magadha, 

Besides the republics of the Vajjian confederation and the 
twin republics of the Mallas, of Pava and Kus'inarii, the Buddhist 
texts also mention several other small aristocratic republics, e.&, 
the Sakyas of Kapilavastu, thcKoliyas of Ramagrama, the I! bug gas 
of Sumsumara Girt, the Bulis of Allakappa and the Moriyas of 
Pipphalivana. They were all Kshatriya tribes and claimed and 

Kau&mbl, pp. 83-99. 8 - Roughly corresponding to modem 

Dehli Province and Meerut district. 9, Corresponding roughly to 
Rohilkhand Division. 10. Roughly corresponding to Jaipur 
State, xi. The country with capital at Mathura, iz. A state 
in the neighbourhood of Avantl. 13. Roughly corresponding 
to modern Malwa. 14. Roughly corresponding to modern 
Kashmir and Taxila. x5. A state immediately north of 
Gandhara identified with Rsijpura described by Yuan Chwang 
to have existed in the modern N-W.P.P, ■ m 

1 Majjh. Nik.—MakhSdeva-Sutta [II. 82J; NimiJtUka; Buddha 
" Charita [IV, 80]; ArchatfSstra. 
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received an equal share of the bodily remains of the Buddha after 
his Patinitvana at Ku£inara with the representatives of Magadha 
and Vai^lal. 1 

But the States which stand out prominently out of the sixteen 
Janapadas mentioned above were Ko^ala, Magadha, Vajji, Malla, 
Varrtisa and Avantl. These'Stated figure prominently in the 
Buddhist literature as fighting with one another and each having 
direct and intimate relations with the Bucfdha who r visited these 
cities several times and succeeded in converting the princes 
( and the people there to the new doctrine. 

Kosala. Ko£ala which roughly speaking corresponds'*, 
f modern Oudh occupied a premier position' 

in the time of its king Mahakolala, Who reigned in the beginning 
of the 6th century B.C. In his time Ka^l was a fief of the king¬ 
dom of Kosala being apparently conquered by his predecessors. 
When,Mahako£ala married his daughtei Kosala Devi to Bindusaia, 
king of Magadha, he gave a village of Ka£i as dowry to his daugh¬ 
ter. His son and successor Prasenajit was a contemporary and 
great admirer of the Buddha who evidently converted him and his 
people to the new doctrine. The Sarhyutta Nikaya mentions 
Prasenajit as the head of a group of five rajas. This proves 
Koala’s premier position in North India before the rise of 
Magadha to that position. 

The Vajjians, according to Dr, Rhys Davids, included eight 
confederated clans, of whom the Lichhavis and the Viddtans 
were the most important. 2 Videha was once a 
Vajji. kingdom which rose to the great power 
and importance in the time of its philosopher- 
ki Q g> Janaka. During his time, the capital Mithila was the 
centre of political and cultural activity of Northern India. 
The last king of Videha and of the direct line of the 
8 *J 2 *L Janaka was Kalara who perished as we have seen 
(p- 6?) along with his kingdom and relations as a result 
of a lascivious 'attempt on a Brahman maiden just as 

* 

Digh.'Nik.—Mahaparimbbana Sutta. 

Buddhist India, p. 2j. 3, -Kaiala occ. to the Mbh. 
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the last king o£ Rome, Supetbus Taiquinius, was driven ■ 
from his kingdom for a similar offence. On the ruins 
of the Videhan kingdom arose the two great republic:, of the 
Yidehans and the Lichchhavis and six small others. The capital 
of Videhan republic was Mithilil .which has been identified wilh 
the modern town of Janakpur. Dr. Rhys Davids "ays th.u the 
name of the town ‘preserves the memory of the famous R.ijpvif 
scholar and philosopher, king Janaka of old time.' 

More powerful than the Videhans in fact the most powuful 
of the republican clans forming the Vajjian contcdcuiinn 
weie the Lichchhavis. They weic sm iudmenoiH 
The Lichchhavis. Kshatriya clan 1 and not Nmdu'scd t'Hi.i-ntt, 
as Dt. V, Smith seems to think* They 
were a war-like and independence-loving peopld. Ihtv had evi¬ 
dently taken a leading part in the revolution winch dotioy <4 the 
Videhan monarchy and ctealed the icpublican conicdctation, fir 
their city Vai&Ui was not only the capital of then clan but was 
also the capital of the entiie Vajjian confederation. There arc 
plenty of references about their war-like nature in the liuddihkf 
texts. Even in the time of the Great Bimhisara, they were bold 
enough to attack his kingdom across the Ganges. Brnhivfia 
had entered into a friendly alliance with them by matting a 
Vai&ilr princess Chellanfi. Also king Ajatasatru who was a In no 1 ' 
to his neighbour's, was afiaid of the l.iehrbluvis, so much •“» that 
he built a strong foil on die junction of the Ganges and the Stitt, 
on the site of the village Ihltali, which afterwards developed ins * 
the famous city of Patalipulra and the metropob. of the 
Magadhan empire for nearly one thou,.and years. Determined 
to destory his turbulent neighbours the Lichchhat t>, Ajataium 
adopted a treacherous means, This chief minister Vass^kJra 
was sent to VaiAili to cieate dissension, quamds and civil unit* 
among the Lichchhavis, Vassak.ua succeeded in his nu.non !*■' 
well that AjiU&itru was able to destroy their independence and 


■with it the Vajjian confederacy with little opposition, 3 

1 DiffTNik. (Mahapnrinibbana Suita). 
a Indian Antiquary 1903, p. 233; 190H, p. 73. 
a Dig. Nik. (Mahlparinihbiina Suua). 
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The Lichchhavis were a sort of an aristocratic republic, the 
power of the state was vested in the assembly elected by the 
citizens. The government was carried on by “elders’ each of whom 
bore the title of Raja’. So that a Raja in Vaiiall or for the matter 
of that, of any .other aristocratic republic of which there were 
quite a few at that time in the Middle and Northern India, did not 
mean a monarch but only a ruler or a member of the Govern¬ 
ment. We have no means to ascertain whether these Rajas were 
elected or were hereditary heads of the families composing the 
clan. One of the Jatakas telates that seven thousand, seven hundred 
and seven Rajas lived in JVWali and exercised the right of sovere¬ 
ignty. 1 " If the number is correct, then there must have been as 
many thousand families forming the Lichchhavi clan. Our 
surmise is that „ the Assembly elected the members of the 
government from among the heads of the noble families, each 
of whom bore the title of Raja. The Lichchhavis had friendly 
relations with both Kerala and the Mallas 2 . 

Among the public buildings, the city had a large hall— 
Santhagara or the hall of the Assembly where the Lichchhavi 
Rajas transacted business of state. 

The capital city of the Lichchhavis, VaisSall was intimately 
connected with both Jainism and Buddhism. The mother of Ma- 
havira the founder of Jainism, was a Lichchhavi 
Vaisali. princess, Trisala, hex father Che taka being a 
Raja of Vaitfah. The birth-place of Mahavira 
was Kundagiama which was a suburb of the city of Vai&LlI. The 
Lichchhavis were among the most ardent followers of the Buddha, 
who always admired them for their spiiitual earnestness and amity 
among themselves. The Buddha visited Vaisali several times, 
and among his last visit to trie city before his Mahaparimbbana 
he, spent a considerable time in Vaisali and its suburban towns 
such as Kundagrama, Hatthlgama, etc. On the eve of his leaving 
Vaisali during his last visit the Buddha feelingly spoke to Ananda : 

Ekapanna Jataka; Law, Sorne Kshatriya Tribes of Ancient 
India, p. 99. 

Ib. 


1 
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“This will be the last time, Ananda, that the Tathagata will behold 
Vai^ali. 1 

\ye have it flora the Pali texts that Vai^alt was ‘an opulent 
and prosperous town, crowded with people, abundant with goods’; 

that it had thousands of seven-stowed buildings’; 

Venue of the jnfiumerable ‘pleasure grounds and lotus ponds’. 
Second Buddhist „ , L , , , 1 . 

Council The Pay texts also refer to the largeness of 

• * the city. The introductory poition of the 
Ekapanna Jataka relates that a ‘tiiple wall encompassed the city, 
each wall a league distant ftom the next, and there were three 
gates with watch towers’. Vailali had the distinction of being 
the venue of the second general council of Buddhist monks. 
The city has been identified with Besath in the Muzaffarpur 
district of Bihar. • 

TheMalla tomtory was another republican state in the 6th 
ccntuiyB.C. with two divisions. The capital of one division 
was Ku^infira anc? that of the other was Pavii. 

The Mullas. The importance of the Malla state lies in 
, the fact that the last two towns the Bucklha : 
visited before his iinal passing away were Pava and Ku^inara. In, 
the former place lie took his last meal and was taken ill. In the 
latter place he died. Ku£itmra has been definitely identified 
with Kasia ncai Gorakhpur (U.P.) and Pavii with Padrauna, 12 
miles north of Kasia. The IVfallas weic gicat admirers of the 
Buddha and wete a brave and war-hke people, of which there arc 
several references in the Buddhist and Jaina books. 

The Vaifisa or Vatsa country was a powerful monarchical 
state. Its capital was Kaulambi which is identified definitely 
with the village of Kosam, 38 miles south- 
I Vatsa. west of Allahabad. It was one of the six 
great cities of that time and was a centre 
of trade and traffic. Situated on the banks of the Jumna, it was 
like Taxila, SravasLt, Vaiapasi, Rajag^iha and Vai$ 3 ll, a wealthy 
and commercial city in which millionaire mercbsffits ? lesser 


1 Dig. Nik. (MahaparinibbSaa SutLa), 

F. To 
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merchants and middlemen resided. In the Sutta Nipata we are 
told that the most important entrepot of goods and passengers 
from south and west was Kau^ambi. 1 

In the sixth century B.C. the king who reigned in Kau^ambi 
was Udayana. r Udayana is described in Buddhist books to be a 
war-like and powerful king." His relations with the neighbour¬ 
ing states were none too peaceful, Wedged between the two 
powerful neighbouring states Magadha in the east and Avantl 
in the west and with its capital city of Kau&mbl commanding 
the trade routes by land and water m Mid-India, Udayana’s king¬ 
dom was coveted by both Ajatadatru and Eajjota, the king of 
Avafltl. The powerful king Ajatafatru of Magadha had extended 
his territory in the west as far as Kasi which touched the eastern 
confines of the kingdom of Udayana who secured his eastern 
frontiers by entering into a matrimonial alliance with the king of 
Magadha. King Pajjota also invaded his kingdom, but was un¬ 
successful and had to buy peace by giving his daughter in mam- » 
age to its king, Udayana. These two royal marriages were essen¬ 
tially necessary for the maintenance of the political independ¬ 
ence of Varfisa which served as a buffer state between Avantl 
and Magadha. “Had not Udayana contracted these alliances”, 
says Dr. Law, “ Kau&imbI would have fallen an easy prey to 
the overgrowing power of Magadha and Avantl.” 2 3 Udayana 
was so alive to his dangers that he always kept his army 
in readiness, and had his frontiers guarded by fortresses. The* 
elephants formed a considerable portion of his armed force. 
He was very fond of hunting, pteservecl an extensive forest, 
appointed foies t guards to keep watch over them. 8 

Udayana was at first hostile to Buddhism and persecuted 
theBuddhists in his kingdom. Afterwards as a result of Buddha’s 
visit to KaiUambi and his religious discourses which the 
king attended, Udayana became an ardent follower and made 


1 VinayaTexts—Part II, SBE. p. 171, 

2 Law: Geography of Early Buddhism, p. % }. 

3 Early History of Ka^atnbi, by the Author pp. 18-19, 
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Buddhism the State religion. Kau^ambi remained a great centre 
of Buddhistic activities for several centuries after Udayana. 
Yuan .Chwang who visited Kau&imbI in the 7 *-h century A.D. 
testifies to have seen the ruins of the famous Vihara and of the 
homes, in which Vasubandhu .and ^fisanga lived; ' A^oka set up 
two pillars there, dne inscribed and the other uninscribed. The 
former which was also used by Samudragupta for his inscription 
to perpetuate his victory of the battle of Kau^ambl was afterwards 
removed by Akbar to Allahabad Fort, It still exisis there. 

The latter pillar is still in situ and is one of the important 
archaeological monuments to be seen in the ruins ofKosam. A 
large number of coins, some of them , very ancient, and a large 
number of terra-cotta figures, stone images etc., which testify to 
the continuous history of Kau^ambi from the ancieht to mediaeval 
age, have been found and removed to the Allahabad Museum. 
The discovery of a stone image of the Buddha in 1934 in which 
there is an inscription lends the archaeological proof to the Pali 
references that the Buddha visited Kau^ambi several times. The 
image belong# to the xst century A.D . 1 

AvantI, the capital of which was Uj jain, was ruled by King 
Pa]jota, a contemporary of King Udayana of Kaudambl and of 
the Buddha. The kingdom of AvantI, which 
i Avanti. name it bore as late as the 2nd century B.C., 
roughly corresponds to the central Malwa, 
* Nimar and the adjoining parts of the Central Provinces. From 
the early middle ages the kingdom was known as Mahva. King 
Pajjota is described in Buddhist books as a fierce, war-like, ambi¬ 
tious king. Fie also wanted to rule over the kingdom of Udaya¬ 
na, The Dhammapada Atthakatha relates that Udayana was once 
captured by a stratagem and Udayana eloped with his daughter 
by a counter stratagem and married her. 2 This story is perhaps 
at the basis of the war-like relations between the two kings which 
afterwards happily ended Into a matrimonial alliance between 
the two states. 

1 For further details see the author’s book ‘Early History 
"’‘"of Kau^ambl’, pp. 69 and 108-1x0, 
a Ib.,pp. 13-16. 
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Rise of Magadha 

Of aLl the States mentioned above Magaclha rose to be the 

most powerful and premier state in North India during the period 

under review. The first important king who 

* founded theigreaKiess ofMagadha was Bimbisara. 

In the Jaina books he is named as Scenika, 

According to the Pali chronicles 'he reigned for 52 

years and died eight years before Buddha’s parinirvSna which 

took place in t. 487 B.C, Therefore Bimbisara must have, come 

to the throne about (487-1-8-1-52) 547 B.C., and died in c. 495, 

B C. He entered into' wise matrimonial alliances. He married 
•" * 

Ko&da Devi, daughter of King Mahako&da ofKo^ala, who granted 
a village in Kail as dowry to his daughter. He kept the turbulent 
Lichchhavis in*check by entering into a matrimonial alliance with 
them. He married Chellana, a princess of VaHali. 1 He also 
conquered the kingdom of Ahga whose capital was Champa over 
which he appointed his son Kunika Ajata^atru as Viceroy. The 
king of Ahga whom Bimbisara had defeated in battle was 
Brahmadatta. Thus, partly by diplomacy and partly by war, 
Bimbisaia expanded the Magadhan dominions in all directions 
and ‘launched Magadha in that career of conquest and aggrandise¬ 
ment which only ended when A^oka sheathed his sword aftei the 
conquest ofKalihga’. The extent of Bimbisara’s dominion may 
be realised from the fact that it ‘embraced 80,000 villages and 
was about twenty three hundied miles in circumference’. 3 The 
capital of the ancient kingdom of Magadha of the time of the 
Mahabharata was Girivraja which was a natural hill fortress. 
Bimbisara built a new capital at the foot of the hills which he called 
Rajag;iha. Remains of Rajagtiha still exist at the modern village 
of Rajgir, jo miles east from Patna. Bimbisara was a contemporary 
of the Buddha and died eight years before the great teacher, having 
reigned according to Ceylonese Chronicles for 5 2 years, 8 

1 Jacobi, Jaina Sutras, i,XII-XV. 

2 PHAI, p. 138. 

3 Dip, III, 56-60; Mhv. II, 29-30. 
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• ** 
Ajata^atru succeeded his father Bimbisara on the throne of 
Magadha, His reign was the high water-maik of the power 
of the house of Bimbisara. His mother was 
^Ajacasatru Chellana, a Vai&ll princess, but this did not 
„ prevent him from carrying on war with the 

Lichchhavis, his mother’s people. He first built a fort at Patali- 
giama on the junction of the rivers, the Ganges and the S 5 n to 
repel the Vajjlans, then destroyed the independence of the 
Lichchhavis by carrying on the war in their own territory. The 
Mahapailntbbana Suttanta of the Dlgha Nikaya describes how 
by deplomacy and intrigues he first weakened the Vajjlans by 
creating dissensions and disunion among them and then destroyed 
their independence by invading their territory and defeating 
them m battle. 1 

Healso made war onKo^ala. The story of Ajat&itru’s war 
with Koiala is found in the Sariiyutta Nikaya in which it is related 
that kingPrasenajit withheld therevenues of Ka^I from his nephew 
who had killed his father.» This brought about the prolonged war 
between uncle^.nd nephew in which sometimes the one and some¬ 
times the other won. At one time the king of Ko^ala fled away 
in defeat; at another Ajatafotru was taken prisoner. Ultimately 
it appears that Ajata^atru got the best of the wai;, for Prasenajit 
was humbled down to buy peace by giving his daughter Vajira 
in marriage to Ajata^atru and giving up all claims over Ka£l which 
•was annexed to the kingdom of Magadha. 8 Thus, as a result 
of the aggressive policy of Ajata&itru, the kingdom of Magadha 
was enlarged by the addition of Vai^ali and Ka^l. Three events 
of outstanding importance took placein the reign of Ajata£atru 
for none of which, however, he had any direct responsibility, and 
with the two of which he was only distantly connected. The first 
was the tragic end of king Prasenajit of Ko^ala. I-Iis eldest son 
Vidudabha rebelled against him and with the help of his father’s 
minister Digha Charayana raised himself to the throne, when hia 
father Prasenajit was absent in a country-town. The ex-king set 
out alone for Raj agriha to secure his nephew’s help against his 

—** 1 Dig. Nik. (Mahaparinibbana Suttanta). 

2 /at, II, 404IV. 343. 
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icbel son. But he died from exposure outside the gates of 
Rajagtlha. 1 

The second was the destruction of Kapilavastu by Vidudabha. , 
The stroy as told in Buddhist books has been summed up by Dr. 
Rhys Davids *as follows: King* Prasenajit being desirous to 
associate himself with the Buddha’s family asked for one of the 
daughters of the 6akya chiefs as his wifa. The Sakyas discussed 
the proposition in their mote-hall and held that th'e acceptance 
of the proposal would be beneath the dignily of theiy clan. But 
they sent him a girl, named Vlsabha Khattiya, the daughter of,a 
slave girl of one of their chiefs. By her Prasenajit had a son, 
Vidudabha, mentioned above, And it was in consequence of 
the anger kindled in Vidudabha’s heart at the discovery of the 
fraud that, having determined to wreak his vengeance upon the 
Sakyas, he, on coming to the throne, invaded their country, took 
their city, and pat to death a great number of their clan without 
distinction of age or sex. The main circumstance of the story, ' 
opines Dr. Rhys Davids, is no doubt a Historical fact. 8 It possibly 
took place a year or two before the death of the Buddha. 

The third was the passing away of the Buddha which event 
took place in the eighth year of Ajata&itru’s reign. The Buddha 
was taken ill at.Pava and died at Ku&narS. Both towns were 
capitals of the twin Malla republics, After the body of the Buddha 
was cremated, the representative of Ajatalatru and those of six 
republican states demanded a share of the remains of the Master’s 
body which the Mallas of Ku^inara refused to pa>rt with, A war 
was about to begin, when a peaceful settlement was made at the 
intervention of a Brahman present there, whose name was 
Drotia. Ajatasatru having received a share of the remains built 
a stupa at Rajagtiha. A few weeks after the Mahaparinirvana 
or the great passing away of the Buddha, the monks assembled at 
Raj agriha and asked Ajata^attu to build for them a place where 
they could assemble to collate and recite the sayings of the Buddha, 
Ajata^atru built a fine and spacious Assembly Hall at the famous 


Mb., IV. 152. 

2 Buddhist India, p. 11. 
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Sattapanni cave in the Vaibhara hill whete the first general council 
of the Buddhist monks was held and where the Dhamma Suttas 
and Vmaya Suttas were recited by Ananda and Upall respectively 
and accepted as authoritative collections of the first two 

Pitakas. 1 • 

® p 

• Successors of Ajdta/ntru 

According to the Purfnas Ajata^tiu was succeeded by Dar&ka 
a nd Dat^aka-bvUdavin. The last two kings ofiheline of Bimbisa- 
'ra W ere Nandivardhana and Mahanandin after whom the Nandas 
began to luie in Magadha. The Pali 2 and Jaina 3 works, however, 
ignore Dailaka and make Udayin or Udiyibhadta son and successor 
of Ajata^atiu. The Purantc traditions, however, 

Udayin. find confirmation in Bhasa’s Svapntiviisul'a- 
datia in which we arc told *that Dai^aka 
was king of Magadha and his sister Padmavatl was mat tied to 
King Udayana ofKaul&mbl. The Jaina PatHishtaparvan makes 
Padmavatl, wife of Kunika (Ajata^atiu) and Udayin their son 
and immediate successor. The work also suggests that Udayin 
acted as his facer’s viceroy at Champa. He developed the fort¬ 
ress of Pafaliputia built by Ajata^atru into a large city and trans- 
feted there the seat of the government from Rajagfiha. 4 Dr, 
Jayaswal attempted to identify one of Patna statues with Udayin, 
He reads the inscription in it as ACHO Chhomclhile, interprets 
ACHO as Aja mentioned in the Bhagavata list of &ii;£unaga 
•kings and holds that Aja is Udayi of the Matsya, Vayu and Brah- 
manda lists 5 . Thescholars have however rejected the identifica¬ 
tion and more or less accepted the earlier identification of the 
statue with that of a Yaksha as made by Cunningham. 

Udayin’s Successors 

The Ceylonese chronicles again differ with the Puranas regard¬ 
ing the successors of Udayin. According to the former they are 

1 Sumahgala-Vilasinl. 

2 Samanaphala-Sutta, Dig. Nik. I, 47. 

8 Jacobi, Pari^ishtaparvan, p. 42. 

4 Cf. Pari&shtaparvan and Vayu Purina, 

^ pHAI, p. 145, 
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successively Anuruddha, Munda, and Nagadasaka and that they 
being all patricides, the people revolted and raised an amatya 
Susunaga (^Hunaga) to the throne. Who. is this 
Sisunaga. Sbunaga ? According to the Puianas he is the 

„ founder of the dynasty of which (Bimbisara) was 
the fifth king in order of descent, whereas he b placed at the head 
of the dynasty in the Pali Chronicles. We find him (Bimbisara) 
placed first and Sbunaga seventh in the Ceylonese list.- The Puta 
me genealogy is probably an error. The Puranic statement that 
iSkunaga destroyed the Pradyotas can only be reconciled with 
the Ceylonese list. Piadyota (Pali, Pajjota) was the first of the 
Pradyota dynasty of AvantI and a contemporary of Bimhisaia 
according to the Pali traditions. The Puranas mention foui 
kings Palaka, Gopak, Aiyaka (Ajaka) and Vartivardhana who 
came to the throne one after another after Piadyota, and add that 
‘SHunaga will destroy the Pradyotas’. So the destruction of the 
Pradyotas by Sbunaga which took place four generations after 
the first Pradyota, the contemporary of Bimbisara, places its 
author long after Bimbisara and not before him. are furl her 
told in the Purapas that £kunaga (i) placed his son as viceroy of 
Benares and (z) made Giriv raja his abode. The statement (a) may 
be used as a’n argument to place him before Udayin who, we have 
seen 1 was the fifst to transfer the capital from Rajagjdha to 
Pataliputra. But, as Dr. Raychaudhurl has convincingly shown 
by his illuminating examination of independent sources, * 'the fact - 
that Kalaioka, the son and successor of £bunaga, had also to 
transfer the royal residence from Rajag^iha to Pataliputra shows 
that one of his predecessors had reverted to the old capital 2 * . 
And this predecessor, he rightly thinks, was 6i£unaga. The 
statement (No. i) undoubtedly proves that Benares was included 
within SHunaga’s dominions—a fact which proves that ‘he came 
after Bimbisata and Ajatadatru who were the first to establish 
Magadhan authority in KM. 8 


1 Supra , p. 79. 

2 SBE. XI, p, xvi; Tumour 5 ? Mahavatfjsa XJjxyii, 

8 PHAI, p. 147, 
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calls the first Nan da Ugrasena. Greek -writer Curtins in speaking 
of the origin of the Nanda ruler of Magadha says that when 
Alexander invaded India, the father of “Agtames” (perhaps 
corrupt form of Sanskrit Augrasenya or son of Ugrasena) 1 
was a barbef. . . . who having gained the affection of the 
queen.... afterwards treacherously murdered his sovereign, and 
then, under the pretence of acting as guardian to the child ten, 
usurped the supieme authority, having put the young princes 
to death begot the present king." 2 

The Putinas call the founder of the Nanda dynasty Mahatjh- 
padgia Nanda and rank him as a great warrior who ‘like Paralu- 
rama will destroy the Kshatriyas of this earth 
Mahapadam Nanda. and will rule it as its sole monarch’. There is 
no doubt that he made himself master of 
almost the whole of Northern India except the Punjab and North- 
Western Frontier [including Kashmii] which were parcelled 
out into a number of independent and rival states, This made’’” 
it comparatively easy for Alexander toadvance triumphantly as far 
as the eastern confines of the Punjab. Mahapadmn Nanda over¬ 
threw all the important contemporary Kashtnya ruling dynasties 
of Northern India such as the Ikshvakus, Kurus, Paffchalas, 
Kalis, Maithilas, Haihayas, Kalingas, Almakas, Suralenas etc. 3 
the famous Hathigumpha inscription of Khilravcla which states 
that Nanda Raja built an aqueduct in Kalinga and that he carried 
away as trophies the statue of the first Jjna and heirlooms of 
Kalinga kings proves that a Nanda king conquered the Kalinga 
country and that king was picsumably Mahapadma Nanda whose 
war-like prowess and extensive conquests have been testified to 
by the Putagas. Dr. Ray Chaudhuti suggests that Nanda domi¬ 
nions embraced a considerable portion of the Deccan farther south 
of Kalinga because of the existence there of a city on the Godavari 
‘known as Nau Nand Dehra”. 4 The strength and the greatness 

* We are indebted to Dr. Raychau'dhuri for the suggestion. 

2 Mc.Crindle, Invasion of Alexander, p. zzz, 

3 PHAI, p, 1 5J , 

4 lb., pij6, 
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• '» 
of the Nanda empire" is also borne out by Greek wiiteis Curtius 

and Diodorus who state that the Nanda king (the last Nanda) 
had a large standing army consisting of 20,000 cavalry, 200,000 
infantry, 2,000 chariots and 3,000 elephants. Of the enormous 
wealth of the Nandas, the Chinese pilgrim Yuan Chwang 
bears testimony to the existence of £ fi^e ticasuies of King Nanda’s 
seven precious stones’. A passage in Lhe Kathil-Sallt-Siigara 
states that king Nanda possessed 990 millions of gold pieces. 1 

Mahapadma Nanda was succeeded by his eighi sons who 
according 'to all authorities reigned simultaneously. The 

• Ceylonese chronicles give the length of the reign 
^uccMsotT' 3 period of all the nine Nandas Mahapadma? and 

his sons, 22 yeais. The Puriinas, however, 
give 28 years to Mahapadma and 12 years to his,eight sons. If 
the Ceylonese chioniclcs are to be believed as to the total period 
of the reign, then Mahapadma Nanda could not have reigned more 
than ten yeats. The Puramc accounts ate generally brief and less 
explicit than the Chronicles which are therefore mote helpful. 
The former gives the name of only one son of Mahapadma, 

* Sukalpa. The Mahabodhivariisa names all the 

* Dhana Nanda. eight sons, of whom Dhana was one. 

He was the last Icing of the Nanda line. He 
ts called Dhana Nanda in the Mahavaifisa and Agrames by the 
Gieek writers. He was on the throne of Magadha when Alexander 
^invaded India. After Alexander’s retirement from India he was 
slam by the Maurya Chandragupta who let the great revolution 
against the Nandas, the full story of which will be told in a sub¬ 
sequent chapter. 

It is difficult to be definite on the date of the reign-period 
of Mahapadma Nanda and of his dynasty. The data for this 
purpose are meagre and uncertain. We may, 
Chronology. however, argue to build up an approximate 
chronology of the reign petiod of the Nanda 
dynasty on the following lines: The second Great Council 

1 lb,, p. 157; Cf. Tawney’s translation of the text, vol. I, 

—- p. 21. 
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of the Buddhist Sarfigha took place one hundred years after the 
Parinirvana, Le,,ine, 387 or 386 B.C. [supra, p. 52, n, 1 and p. 37], 
and in the tenth year of Kala^oka’s reign. 1 Acconling to the 
Ceylonese chronicles Kala^oka reigned for 28 years and his ten 
sons for 21 y$ars. Therefore Kala^oka who had finished 9 years 
of his reign in 387 or 386 anS reigned for 19 ytjars more must have' 
begun his reign in 396 or 395 B.C. He and his sons reigned for 
50 years. Therefore Mahapadma Nandh could pot have come 
to the throne before [396 or 395—50] e, 346 or 343 B.C. Accord¬ 
ing to the same authority the ‘Nine Nandas’ /.«. Mahapadma and 
his eight sons reigned altogether for 22 years. Therefore the 
rule'of Nanda dynasty ended about 324 01323 B.C., after which 
the Maurya rule began in Magadha. 


APPENDIX I 

The List of pre-Nanda Kings of Magadha 
A. The Puranas * 


No. 

Name 

Length of 

I 

£i£unaga 

.. 40 years 

II 

Kakavarna .. 

.. 26 

III 

Kshemadharman 

•• 3 6 

IV 

■ Kshemjit 

• * 2 4 j? 

V 

Bimbisara 

..28 

YI * 

Ajata^atru 

.. 27 

VII 

Dad aka 

..24 „ 

VIII 

Udaym 

■•33 » 

IX 

Nandivardhnna 

..40 

X 

Mahanandin 

• • 43 


Total = 321 years. 


1 Vlnaya Pitaka, Cullovagga xii J SBE. vol. I, p. 409 ff, ; Dina- 
vaffrsa V, 27 ff, Mahiivrmsa IV. 1 
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B. -The Ceylonese Chronicles 


No. 

Name 

Length of reign. 

I 

Bimbisara .. 

.. 52 

years 

II 

Ajata^atru 

.. 32 


III 

Udaym or Udayibhacha •» 

.. i*6 

?> 

IV 

Anuruddha 1 

.. 8 


V 

Muruja j * 


33 

VI 

Nagadasaka 

.. 24 

>> 

vir 

•Susunaga (Si^unaga) 

. . 18 


• VIII 

Kala^oka 

.. 28 

>9 

IX 

His ten sons (including Nandivardhana) 22 

>1 


Total =3 200 years. 


II 

Administrative, Social and Economic Conditions 

The TripRaka, the Jatakas and the Jaina canonical books 
throw a flood of light on the polity, society and the economic 
condition of the country specially with regard to its north-eastern 
part during Lhe period under leview. 

1 1 Polity 

The Buddhist political and social theories and practices were 
undoubtedly more liberal than the Brahmanical, as were Reflected 
in their political organisations and their outlook on social hege¬ 
mony. In the Jatakas the Kshatriyas were the ruling class standing 
above all. But non-Kshatriya kingship was not unknown. In 
JafalcaTI. 326%^ find that a tyrannical king was replaced by a 
Brahmana king, We find a parallel instance in Jataka III, 513. The 
existence of certain republican states in Eastern India has 
already been referred to as known from the Buddhist literature 
[Supra, cb. v.]. Some of the representative states which existed 
•in the North-West India about that time arc known from the 
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Greek sources. They lay most in the Puhjab and the Greek 
names of some of them have since been satisfactorily identified 
with the help of indigenous literature and inscriptions, e.g,, 
Malloi [Malavas], Oxydrakai [Kshudrakas], the Abastanoi, ' 
[Ambashtha], 1 

The republican states, We gather from the Buddhist, Jaina 
and Sanskrit literatures, were known as ganas, or tribal republics 
and. the business of state was conducteTd in an. open Assembly 
Hall,’ called Santhagara. The heads of the families forming the 
clan or tribe composed the Assembly or Parliament. • It.is doubt 
ful to say whether the head of every family had a seat in the 
Assembly In that case the number would be too unwieldy. It 
is more reasonable to suppose that the House was elected out of 
the heads of the families. There is, however, no clear indica- 

r < 

tion of the procedure; may be certain republics had hereditary 
Presidents or Rajans and others were elected. The accounts of 
the life of Buddha seem to suggest that he might have succeeded his 
father Raja Suddhodana to the headship of the &akya clan; while 
the Sanskrit Buddhist text, the Lalitavistara, no doubt a later 
work but containing earlier traditions, suggests thSt the President 
of the republic of the Vai^alians was perhaps elected. "Amongst 
them [the Vai^alians] the rule of the elders, is not observed; every¬ 
one considers himself to be the Raja. ‘I am the Raja, I am the 
Raja.’ No one becomes the follower of another.” 2 3 The passage 
probably implies equal , political rights, the characteristic of a 
democratic and republican state, which the heads of the Lich’chhavi 
clan of Vaidali enjoyed and aspired to be elected to the Assembly 
or even'll the Presidentship. 8 That, the Assembly held frequent 
sessions for full discussions is clear from a leference in the Maha- 
parimbbana Sntta [Digha Nikaya], It is possible, as some scholars 
hold, that the democratic constitution of the Buddhist Sariigha 

1 Curtius calls them Sabarcae and say that They enjoyed a 
democratic form of government.’ 

Me. Crindle, Invasion of Alexander, p. 2jz, 

2 Lalitavistara, III, p. zi. 

3 Cf. Jayaswal, Hindu Polity, I,, p. 48. 
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grew up on the pattern of the political Sartighas. Buddha, the . 
author of the Bhikkhu Sariigha, was born in a republican people. 
He had Sariigha neighbours around him and grew up amongst 
them. 1 So fat as the executive is concerned the line of di/Feicnce 
between a republican and a monarchical state is 7 ery thin. \X'e , 
hear in VaHali of a*Raja, and Upa-Raja (Vice President) and a Scna- 
pati 2 who evidently formed the chief executive. In the monarchical 
state as in Kosala, Magadha, Vatsa, and AvantI, etc., the king and 
his council* of ministers, including, of course, the Puiohita and 
the Commander-m-chief, formed the chief executive. The execu¬ 
tive of the republican states, however, seems to hate had to 
consult Lhe Assembly more frequently. The inter-state relation¬ 
ship was one of rivalry and war which veiy often ended, as was 
common in ancient India, in matiimonial alliances. Theie are 
seveial examples of such inter-state marriages in the Buddhist 
literature. The king of Kolala, Mahilko&ila, gave his sister, 
Ko^ala Devi, m maniage to Bimbisara, who also manied a 
Lichchhavi princess. We have already refetred to lhe political 
marriages of £mg Udayana of Kaulambi 3 

Society 

The Buddhist canonical texts reveal the heretical outlook 
on caste as distinguished from the orthodox Biahmamcal views 
propounded in the contcmpotaiy sutra litera- 
* Caste true. The Buddhist writers did indeed 

look upon caste with disfavour. Innumerable 
discourses 4 of the Buddha seek to set up the ideal <|f perfect 
equality of all persons and eradicate the distinction between man 
and man due to birth Yet the writings reveal the fact that caste 
with its appendage of hina-jah or untouchables took deep toots 
in the society. In the Selaketu Jataka (III. 236) we find that a 

1 Jayaswal, Modem Review 1913; Hindu Polity 1 , pp. 43 f. 
Bhandaikat, Charmichael Lectures, 1918, Lecture V. 

2 JASB,VII, I8 33 ,pp. 994 f. 

a See supra, p. 8a. * 

4 Cf. the Ambastha Sutta (Dig. Nik.) ; the* AssalSyana Suita 
(Majjh Nik. ) etc, 
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Brahman runs away from a Chandala in fear of contamination. 
In the Matahga Jataka [IV. 388 ] we find a Chand ala’s dwelling 
moved down the river, because his tooth-pick thrown by him 
up the river was caught in the tuft of the hair of a Brahman 
while he was bathing. In the Ckitta-Sambhuta Jataka [IV 391- 
2] we find that two Chandala brothers were beaten almost to death 
by an infuriated mob because at theii sight two high-class maidens 
abandoned a visit to the temple which would end m free distri¬ 
bution of food and drmk to the people. There are innumerable, 
such incidents mentioned in the Jatakas which reflect a caste-ridden 
society, but convey the moral that birth and caste cause conceit, 
that Khattiya, Bahamana, Vessa, $udda, Chandala and Pukkasa 
will be ‘all equal in the world of the gods, if they have acted virtu¬ 
ously here. 5 We find in those writings also an attempt to destroy 
the pretensions of the Brahmans to superiority and establish that 
of the Kshatriyas in the social hegemony if birth alone is to be 
accepted the criterion. 1 That the Buddhists themselves observed 
the pretensions of blood is clear from the fact related in t{ie Bud¬ 
dhist books that the £akyas refused to give a full-klooded £akya 
princess m marriage to Prasenajita, king of Ko£ala, but gave, 
instead, a £akya chief’s daughter by a slave woman to the Ko^ala 
king who knew nothing. When the repercussion of this deceit 
was related to the Buddha, he, of couise, condemned it.® 

Position of women in early Buddhism seems to have dete¬ 
riorated from tljat in the Vedic times. In the r 
Position of women. Chulla Vagga [X. 1 ] we find that the Buddha 
^ refused to admit women to the Sarhgha when 

Mahaprajapati, his "own foster-mother, approached him at Kapila- 
vastu to be admitted as a nun. Later when Gautama Buddha 
was staying at VaHali, Mahaprajapati, diessed as a man and ac¬ 
companied by a large number of Sakya women, again approached 
him with eyes full of tears and weeping with the request for admis¬ 
sion to the Sarhgha. This time Ananda, the close disciple of the 
-Buddha, intervened and successfully argued for the admission of 

1 See AssalSyana Sutta, Ambashtha Sutta, Sambhava Jataka 
V. 27, and many others. 

2 See Supra, p. 78, 
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women to the Sarfigha, Buddha, while admitting them, enun¬ 
ciated eight rules which made a nun take up an inferior position 
to that of the monk, and her life a little harder than that of her 
•brother, m the Older. Such rules, among others, which made 
‘ a nun even of hundred yeais’ to first gleet a monk, rise up before 
hint, salute him with folded hands aini make obeisance even if he 
has only that day be*en ordained,’ 1 and that ‘ fiom this day forth 
utterance of the nuns to* the monks is excluded ; utteiance of 
the monks to the nuns is not excluded,’ 2 teilect the position of 
the women in society vis-a-vis men—a position which was sought to 
be„ maintained in the Order also. That the Buddha was none too 
happy at the admission of women to the Older is clear f 10m,the 
■ concluding portion of his discourse to Ananda relating to that 
event which incidentally points to the lather low esteem in which 
they were held in society. “ But as women have gone foith, now, 

Ananda, the religious life will not last long.Just as houses, 

where there are many women and few men, are broken into by „ 
burglars, even so, in that doctrine and discipline in which women 
receive the going forth to a house to houseless life. The 
religious life wiil not last long. Just as when the kind of disease 
called white-boned (mildew) falls upon a field of rice, the field of 
rice will not last long . .. just as when the disease called crimson 
falls upon a field of sugar-cane, that field will not last long, even 
so Ananda, in that doctrine and discipline in which women receive 
the going forth from a house to a houseless life the religious life 
■^lll not last long. Just as a man, Ananda, might in anticipation 
make a dyke for a great reservoir, so that the water should not 
overflow, even so, Ananda, have I in anticipation prescribed these 
eight stiict rules for the nuns, not to be transgressed while life 
shall last,” 3 

The important place taken by women ascetics in early Buddhism 
is shown by the existence in the scriptures of a collection of verses 


1 Rule x [Vin, Chullavagga X. 1]. 

2 Rule 8. (Ib) Oldcnbcrg interprets this rule as nuns cannot 
charge a monk with an offence, while the latter can, s 

3 Vinaya, Chulla-Vagga, X, I. 

F. 12 
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known as Thcilgatha attributed to about a' hundred nuns. That 
the education of women received a fillip since their admission to 
the Order admits of no doubt. 


Economic Condition 

Re. the economic condilioh prevalent_ during the period 
under review we are indebted Lo Dr. and Mis, llhys Davids who 
have made valuable contributions on the subject by a scientific 
and exhaustive treatment of the original sources—the lb takas 
■and the Jatakas, 1 and all subsequent writers on the subject are 
more or less indebted to them. 

.The bulk of the people lived in villages, and agriculture was\ 
their main industry, as now. The dwellings of the village clus¬ 
tered together, and round it were the fields 
'ol^anmdon 1101 ^ an ^ cultivation [Giama Kshctra], which wete 
divided into small holdings matked by water¬ 
ways and fencings. Laige holdings were rare, and the plots were 
held in common by the family which was joint. Besides the“ 
i ksktras which weie individual or family properties, were com¬ 
mon pasture grounds known as vana or diiva. Th.fr herdsman was 
the gopalaka. Besides the peasant-proprietors, there were land-lcss 
labourers and slaves who were employed by well-to-do land-owners 
-to work m the fields, The king’s shaic .of the produce which 
varied from x/6 to 1/12 was realised through the village headman 
(gama bkojaka ) who was either a hereditary officer or elected by 
the village council. The council, an interesting and important 
feature of village organisation, was composed of the elders 
of the village [Grama Vticldbas ] perhaps the eldest members 
and heads of the family, managed all land transactions of the village, 
e.g., sale, moitgage, endowments etc., helped the headman to 
maintain local peace and order and carry woik of public utility, 
--such as laying roads, making irrigation channels, digging tanks foi 
water-supply, building mote-halls and rest-houses, etc. Life in the 
village was simple and self-sufficient, for besides agricultuie many 
-small crafts and industries subsidiaiy to it also grew up in the 


1 Cf. Buddhist India, Ch. VI; C.H. I,, i., Ch. VIII. 
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village, Cumes were late. Men were happy anti 
They developed a stuidy civic spmt and the method of cn-"r ! 

"dife, "Even women considered it a civic honour to I*** 1 ! '“' H 
own part in Municipal building.” 8 • 

Arts and ciafts attained to a’ considerable measuic l 4 '^' 
cicncy. The Jatakas mention eighteen ciafts org.usi r> : I*'" 

. Frenis o*r guilds, but mention only lmif» f t* 
Aits and crafts. the wood-workers, the smiths, the Ifjthft 
diessers, and the painters. Some rwln 
callings weie considered lowei and highei acco tiling to the 
of the work; for example, hunters, trappers, fishermen, Imsfchff* 
and tanners, snake-chaimeis, actors, danceis, musicians, tush 
weavers, etc., were considered lower than lvory-worluus, «,cA\m 
confectioners, jewellers, and workers In metals, how and am-'-* 
makers, potters, garland-makers and hair-dtessa s, etc, The 

and traders* guilds admitted appicnUtr* .■ <s 
Trade Guilds. learners who are called in the books anut^nhn, 
lit. boarders, The head of the guild otfuuji 
sation was called* Jetthaka. We meet in the [Jatakas I, joK, 111 . 
405, IV. 137] with Je^thakas of seamen, garland-makers, carAum 
traders, guards and robbers. 2 

We meet in the canonical books with the term st(}hi which 
piobably means a head or a ptemicr metchant, Seljlti tuf-in;. 

by interpretation, best, chief. 

Sc * iu - Anatlrapindika and Ghosaka 8 the rieltr-.t 

merchants of Sravastl and Kau&lmhi repre- 
lively occupied premier positions among the merchants „fth< ir 
cities. That there were different grades of merchants is. clear 
from such terms in the Jatakas as Mahasetfbi and AmtstjfhL 

The Jatakas also reveal the fact that partnerships in trade and 
industry were a common factor. The Kupivanija JiitaLi, 

instance, shows how the two mcnW» 
Partnership. having entered into partnership with 

ec l aaI interest in the stock-in-ii.uh f,jj 

1 C.H.I., Vol. I, Ch. VIII p. 203 . 

2 lb, p, 207. 

3 Author’s Buly History of Kau&mbI, p. 7, 
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to quarrelling, because one tried to cheat the othei.’ The 
cheating merchant, however, failed to achieve his purpose 
and the ‘ two merchants made an equal division and each ' 
took half.’ 1 Jn the Supparaka Jataka 2 we find that some mer¬ 
chants together chartered ff vessel for sea-trade and engaged a 
blind pilot who by his great wisdom brought tire ship back through 
immense perils of the sea and the merch&nls divided among them¬ 
selves all the gold and silvei, jewels, corals and diamonds that 
they had obtained during the voyage. This suggests pai tner- 
ship. We very often hear of 500 merchants or 100 met chant's 
buying cargoes and selling goods. 3 Thus there are enough refer¬ 
ences in the Jatakas to common ships for tiading, common guard, 
and prevention of mutual under-selling, suggesting some sort of 
corporate partnerships. 

Trade, both inland and external, was in a fairly brisk condition. 
Principal items of export were siik, muslins, the finer sorts of cloth- 
cutlery, armour, brooches, embroideries, tugs, 
Tia<3 RouMs TJa<ie perfumes, drugs, ivoiy, ivory-woiks, jewellery 
of gold and silver. 4 * * In the Safikha-Jataka we 
find that a Brahman merchant burlt and fitted a ship laden with 
merchandise of all sorts to “sail for the ‘ gold country’ [Burma 
and Siam]. 0 Inland trade-routes connecting [jravastl with Raja- 
gfiha in the east and with the ‘ borders ’ as far as Takshaiila in 
the Gandhata country in tire north-west arc referred to in the 
Jatakas in connection with caravans belonging to the rich mer¬ 
chants Anathapinjika of Siavasti. 7 In the Sutta-nipata 8 we are 
told that roads from South and West converged at Kau^ambi for 
goods and passengers coming to Kosala and Magadha. 9 We gather 

1 Cowell’s trans. Vol. I, pp. 239-40. 

a lb. p. 88, 

3 Chulla Se//hi Jataka I. 122; Jilt. XI, 128, 

4 Buddhist India, p. 98, 

8 Jat. IV. 21. 

1 Cowell’s trans. note i, p. 10. 

7 Jat. I. 92 ; lb. 377 f. 

8 Verses 1011-13. 

9 Early History of Kau^ambl by the author, p. 7. 
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from the Vinaya texts that the tetminus of the main river route , 
from east to west along the Ganges was Sahajati whence up the 
Jumna the route reached Kaulambi. 1 

We get the name of one sea-port, Bharukachchha, explicitly 
mentioned as such in the JataJca [^V. 137]. It iS identified with 
tfie modern city of Broach in Kathiawad. An- 
Ports and cities, other sea-port in the Apatantaka was Supparaka 
mentioned in the Dhammapada, Commentary 2 
and in the Dlpavariisa [P. 54] and Mahavaihsa [p. 63], Dr, B. C. 
Law identifies it with Supara or Sopara in the Thana district of 
Bombay [G.E.B. p. 58] the find-spot of a copy of Aloka’s XIV 
Rock Edicts. In the Supparaka Jataka, however, the name is 
applied to the master-manner of a sea-poit town. There are 
references to numerous river-ports, e.g. KauSanibi, Sahajati, 
reparian cities like Ajodhya [Ayojjha] on the Sarayu, ^ravastl 
(Savatthl) on the RaptI, Kali on the Ganga and Kaulambi, 
Madhuta or Mathura on the Jumna, Potana [Capital of the Assaka 
country] on the Godavari.® Situated on the banks of deep and 
navigable rVeis these cities were large entrepots of goods and 
traffic. In the Digha Nikaya wc find that the six great cities of 
the time were Champa, Rajagyiha, Savatthi, Sakcta, Kausambi and 
Varanasi, 4 The Jatakas provide the names of other cities amongst 
which may be mentioned first Talcshalda [Taxila], the gieatest seat 
of learning of time, out of which such prominent scholars as 
Panini, Jlvaka, Kauplya, graduated in their respective subjects. 
Besides this Assapura in the kingdom of Anga [Majjh, Nik., Vol. 
I, p. 271], Vesall [Vailali], the capital of the Lichchhavis, Kusinata, 
the capita] of the Mallas, Ujjcni, the capital 
Ujjain. of Avanti, Kapilavastu, the capital of the 

Sakyas, Mithila, the capital of the Videhas,- 
S 3 gala or Sakala [Mod. Sialkot], the capital of the Madra 


» lb. 

a Dh. C. U, p. 210. 

8 Sutta Nipata, verse 577. 

4 Mahaparinibbana Sutlanta [Digha Nikaya], 
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( countiy 1 are some of the other towns mentioned in the early 
Buddhist liteiature. 

Markets weie held whcic goods could lie sold and bought. 
Money as a medium of exchange supplementing the system of 
barter came info general use.,, Thu name of the coin used foi 
marketing was Kahapam in Fa 1 i liteiatuie and 
utnof'exchange^ 1 " K& ls hapanas in Sanskrit. ,The Ivaishapanas, the 
„ established coins of Ancient India, is fully known 
to Panini [c. 500 B.C.] 2 . It was si luck both in copper and silver, 
with maiks punched, both in the obverse and rcveise side of it. 
Mr. Durga Piasad who handled a large number of prc-Mauiyan 
punch-marked coins has pointed out in his scholaily paper [JRASB, 
Numismatic Supplement, XLVII. p. 76] that the obverse punches 
generally show ifi different combinations the liguies of sun, cncle 
with aims, anow-heads, taurine symbols, peacock, dog, tree or 
hill, elephant, bull, dog, lluno, frogs, and a ' saciecl tiee within a 
railing.’ While the symbols on the reverse are only the maiks of 
punching made by authorities and shroffs in checking them. The 
larger the number of these maiks, the older must be r lhe coin or 
greater its circulation. A coppci Karshapana weighed 146 giains 
and a silver Karshapana of the prc-Mauiyan type £ was sti uck on 
a standard of too rattis (=180 grains) as against a Mauryan coin 
of j 2 rattis =56 grains in weighT’ [lb.]. 


Ill 

FOREIGN INVASIONS 
A. The Persian Conquest 

During the period under tevlew we have seen that the small 
kingdoms and republics of the Noith-East India were being gra¬ 
dually merged in the Magadha empire which extended as far as 
the western limits of the Madhyadcla during the reign of thcNandas. 

1 Kusa Jataka, no. 531. 

2 V. 1. 21 ; 27; 29; 39. 
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But beyond it lay the Noith-West India [Uttaiapatha] parcelled out 
into small and -warring states, at once wealthy and disunited, 
offering temptations to the poweiful foieign powers beyond its 
frontiers. Two invasions took place. The first was ihc Peisian 
invasion and conquest of Gandhaia and the Indus Valley, the 
second was the .invasion and conquest of the Punjab by 
Alexander the Gieat. 

About the.middle of the 6th centuiy B.C. the founder of the 
gieat Achaemenian empiie Kurush or Cyrus [551—530 B.C] led 

■ • an expedition against India tluough Gcdiosia 

Cyrus. but, as Stiabo says, ‘had to abandon the 

entcipnse, escaping with seven men only ' 1 , It 
appeals he could not make his powci felt beyond the Kabul 
Valley where, according to Pliny, he destroyed the famous ciLy 
of Kapi^I, 2 

But Darayavaush or Darius [<r. 522—486 B.C.], the third 
•overeign of the Achaemenian dynasty, was evidently mote suc¬ 
cessful in his attempt at Indian conquests as his Bchistun, Persepolis 
and Naksh-i-Rustam Inscriptions indicate. In 
c 522-4Rf) B,C* t ^ ie Behistun Inscription, 3 we find, Gandara or 
Gandhaia is mentioned in the list of his subject 
countries. In his Persepolis and the Naksh-i-Rustam Inscriptions 
we find Smdhu [the Indus Valley] mentioned along with Gandhara. 
Scholats have assigned the Bchistun lock insciiption to 518 B.C. 
at the latest and the Peisepolis and the Naksh-i-Rustam Inscriptions 
to a period between 5x8 and 515 B.C. 4 To this period, therefore, 
the conquest of the Indus Valley must be assigned, Tbe above 
epigiaphic evidence of the Peisian conquest of India finds coiro- 
boiation in the statements of Herodotus who in giving a list of 
twenty satrapies that Darius established states that the Indian 
lealm was the ‘twentieth division’ and fuithcr adds that the Indians 
paid a tribute larger than all the lest—three hundred and sixty 

1 PHAI, p. 190. 

2 lb. 

8 D. C. Sircat, Select Inscriptions, p, 4. 

4 C.H.I., Vol. I, p. 334. 
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talents of gold dust which is equivalent to a millh >n pounds sterling. 1 

In another passage [Hdt, IV. 441 he tells us that about 517 B.C. 

Darius sent a naval expedition under Scylax [Skylax] to explore 

the Indus. Skylax was a Greek adventurer in the 

Skylax of court 0 f Darius who evidently utilised his 
Catyanda. * « . . . . 

services in tne exploration anq ultimate conquest 

of the Indian province. 

Evidently the Persian hold on the Indian satrapy remained 
intact during the reign of Khshayfirshfi [Xeixes|, as his inscription 
in Persepolis 4 shows. In it are mentioned Gauditata and Sindhu 
in the list of his satrapies. This is fuither pmved 
c C b y tbe ptesence of an Indian force in his army 

which he marshalled to invade Greece, Herodotus 
[VII. 65] describes the equipment of the Indian forces in the army 
of Xerxes as follows : “The Indians, clad in garments made of 
cotton, carried bows and canc and arrows of cane, the latter tipped 
in iron.” It seems probable that Persian domination on the north¬ 
western borders of India remained up to the time of the last Achacm- 
enian emperor Darius III, for, if Arrian is to be believed, Darius 
III employed also Indian troops when he fought'his last battle 
against Alexander at Arabela in 3 30 B.C. 8 

Although the political domination of Persia touched only the 
fringe of India, the contact was not without its beneficial results 
to both countries in several aspects. As a matter of fact the 
Indo-Persian relationship dates back to hoary 

Indo-Persian Rela- antiquity, long before the Achaeinenian conquest 
tionship : Result 1 1 . b , , 1 

of the contact. of the Indian bordeilands in the sixth century 

B.C. The Aryan ancestors of the Hindus and 

Persians once formed an individual branch of the Indo-European 

stock. The students of the Veda and the Avesta find ample 

evidence of this historic relationship of the two peoples through 

“ ties of common Aryan blood, close kinship in language and 

tradition, and through near affinities in the matter of religions 

• 1 .— -.-- 

1 P- 33 5 i Cf. Herodotus III, 94. 

3 Select Inscriptions, p. 14. 

4 CHI, Vol. I. p. 341. 
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beliefs, ritual observances, manners and customs.” 1 A certain 
relationship is acknowledged to exist between the Vedic god 
Varuna and the Avestan deity Ahura Mazda, the supreme god 
of Zoroastrianism. , There are points of kinship between the Indian 
Mitia and the Iranian Mtthta and in less degree between the vic¬ 
torious Indra Vyittahan of the Rigveda and the all-triumphant 
Verethraghna of the Avestan Yashts. There are also similarities 
between Yama and Yima or of the cognate use made by the Aryans 
and Persians of the sacred drink soma and baotna in their religious 
rites. Scores of such similarities and likenesses can he cited to 
prove the long-established affinity of the two peoples of Iran and 
India. 2 

The discovery in 1907 at Boghaz-ICoi in North-Eastern Asia 
Minor of some cuneiform inscriptions lends epigijiphic evidence 
of the statements given above. These documents give a record 
of treaties between the kings of Mitiini and of the Hittites 
about 1400 B.C. Among the dietics called to witness are the 
Vedic gods Mitra, Varuna, Indra and Nasatya [the two 
Alvins] most of whom appear, as we have seen, in the 
Avesta. 

As a result of the political contact due to the Achaemenian 
conquest of the Indus Valley other factors of this ancient rela¬ 
tionship grew up. Trade and-cultrual exchange between the two 
countries received a fillip. Persian sciibes introduced into India 
•the Atamaic form of writing which later developed into the 
well known Kharoshthi Found mostly in the tablets In the western 
parts of India. Some scholars also think that the pillared-hall 
of A£oka at Pataliputra, his edicts on Rocks and Pillars and 
his bell-shaped capitals on Pillars owe their origin to the Persian 
influence in the Achaemenian period. In fact, the Mautyan art 
which reached its apex in the time of A^oka, bears an undeniable 
stamp of the Persian art which in its turn, was to some extent 
influenced by contact with the Greeks in the 4th and 3rd centuries 
B.C. 

1 lb. p. 319. 
a lb. p. 320. 

F. 13 
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! ' B. ALEXANDER’S CAMPAIGN OF INDIA 

To the Persians, Greece owes her first knowledge of India. 
The Persian Emperor Darius had both Greeks and Indians as his 
subjects. Indian troops formed a formidable Division of the army 
of Xerxes. They marched through the bloody defiles of Ther¬ 
mopylae and shared the defeat of Mardonius at Plataea, There 
was a cultutal connection already established between Greece and 
India before the advent of Alexander in our country. Prof. Raw- 
linsoh writes a story 1 of the meeting of an Indian philosopher and 
Socrates based on a passage of Eusebeus [330B.C.] which he recently 
came across. Alexander’s companions testify to the fact that 
Alexander had heard much about Indian philosophers and hermits 
and was keea to meet some of them. 

; After beating down the last resistance of the Persian Empire 
in its easternmost province of Balkh [Baclria] Alexander planted a 
'Greek colony in that beautiful country and made it the base of 
I operations for tu’s Indian attack. From Bactm he moved on to 
'< Kabul from where he prepared to match on India. IleLe he divided 
! his forces. The bulk of his force he sent direct through the Khyber 
Pass. The Khyber Pass was not defended by any Indian power 
of the Punjab which was divided into many rival kingdoms anti 
republics. Two well-known rulers of the Punjab were Ambhi, 
the Raja, of Taxila, who ruled the land between the Indus and the 
Jhelum and Porus [Paurava] who ruled the territory between the - 
Jhelum and the Ravi, If these two kings wanted, they could oiler 
a combined and effective opposition to Alexander’s main army at 
either end of the Khyber Pass or when the Greeks attempted to 
cross the Indus. But as fate would have it, these two powerful 
rulers of the Punjab were too jealous of each other to be able to 
combine to guard effectively the India’s strategic pass, which, as 
history tells us, let into the country hordes of foreigners times 
without number unopposed, for lack of an organised national 
defence of out frontiers in ancient and mediaeval times. Intent 


1 The Amtita Bazar Patrika, Weekly Magazine Section, 
November 22, 15)36. 
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on seeking adventures, Alexander himself moved up the mountain I 
tiacts and livci valleys, inhabited by fierce and war-like tubes who f 
offered a dogged resistance to him. He fought with them many \ 
a bloody engagement in one of which his life was in grave danger. 
Unaffected with modern civilisation, their descendants living in the 
mountain homes in, the north-west‘frontier retain even today 
the war-like nature and spitiL of independence of then forefathers. 

Marching, along the route north of the Kabul river into the 
mountainous regions of the Kunar and Swat Valleys he met for 
the first- time with the opposition of an Indian people called the 
Aj£ v^lcasJGt. Assakenoi] who lived in the middle 

Opposition of the of the Swat Valley and offered a stiff and dogged 
Mountain Tubes: . ' 0 

Asvakas. resistance to the Europeans. At one place Alex¬ 

ander was wounded and the whc^lc population 
was put to the sword in revenge. The Asvakas having been 
defeated in several battles on the field finally 
Fall of Massaga fell back on their strongly fortified citadel, 
Massaga which was taken by Alexander after 
an exceptionally ferocious and bloody battle after their chief 
Assakcnos was billed being struck by a missile fiom one of the 
European siege guns. 

A little west of the Asvakas and on the lower spurs of the 
Koh-i-Mor lived the aristocratic republic of the Nysacans who 
claimed descent from Dionysus known in Greek 
The Nysacans heroic talcs as the god of Bacchanalian revellers 
and pointed out to the invader the similarity of 
their name to the birth-place of their ancestor at Nysa 1 and 
the abundance of the sacred plants of the god, the vine and ivy. 
Alexander gladly acknowledged their kinship and allowed his 
weary troops to take test and participate in the Bacchanalian 
revels with then kinsmen. 

In the meantime the other division of the Macedonians emerged 
into the plain of Peshawat through the Khybcr Pass about (jhfi end 
of 327 B.C. This region formed part of the kingdom of the Asta- 


1 Nysa was the name of either the nurse or the birth-place 
of Dionysus, C. 1 . 1 . Vol. I, p. 354. 
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kefioH whose capital was Pushkalavati [Char sad a] at the lowei end 
of the Swat river. The Raja instead of offering submission shut 
himself in his walled town. But the superior force of die invaders 
beat him down and destroyed him. Alexander 
Pu^hltafavati n having reduced the tribes in the hills to the north 
came down to Pushkalavati and Set a Macedonian 
garrison in the town under an officer named Philip, lie then 
-.moved to take possession of the various small 'towns between 
Pushkalavati and the Indus and struck the Indus at a point some 
distance above where the other division had already reached. 
Alexander, a part of his force floating down the river, joined his 
main army at a place called Ohind, 16 miles above ALtock, where 
a bridge of boats for ctossing the Indus was alieady constructed 
by his generals. The crossing was made without any incident 
• as Ambhi, the king ofTaxila [Taksha^ila] whose territory lay east 
„ of the Indus had alieady submitted and opened the gates of the 
city to welcome the invader. Alexander concluded a treaty of 
, subordinate alliance with Ambhi and confirmed him in his 
possession of his territory. At Taxila, Alexander received 
the report of a number of Indian ascetics 
Indian ascetics practising their tapasja and sent one of his 
officers, Onesicritus, a disciple of Diogenes, 
to invite them to meet himelf. Oncsicirtus himself writes, as 
found in SLrabo, that he found fifteen ascetics some ten 
miles from the city, sitting naked and motionless in a sun s^ 
burning that one could not even walk over the stones with baie 
feet. He communicated to the ascetics that the Yavana king would 
like to learn their wisdom. One of the ascetics said bluntly 
‘ nq one coming in the bravery of Europeans clothes—cavalry 
cloak and broad-brimmed hat and top-boots such as the 
Macedonians wore—could learn their wisdom. To do that, 
he must strip naked and bear to sit on the hot stones 
beside them.’ 1 2 Another praised Alexander for his desire lo know 
something of the deep wisdom but said that it would be difficult 


1 Ashtakas ? 

2 lb. p. 358 ; Cf. Strabo,.XVI. C. 7x5. 
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The Battle 
Hydaspes 


King Porus 
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for them to teach and for him to understand thcii teaching through 
mere lnLefpietations. On being asked by him whether there were 
any such teaching among the Yavanas, Oncscritus told them of 
Pythagoias, Socrates and his old mastei Diogenes. The Rajti of 
Taxila ultimately persuaded one of these ascetics r,i J:o accompany 
Alexander in woildjy clothes to the 'great chagiin of his fellow 
ascetics. Greeks came to call him Kalanos probably because they 
had heard the* word ‘ fcalyana ’ [lucky] when he exchanged 
greetings with his countiymen. 1 

Having ’been feted and toasted at Taxila and supplied with 
forces and provisions by its King Ambhi, Alexander moved on 
eastwaid and reached the bank of the Vitasta [Hydaspes, mod. 

Jhelum]. At this point Alexander met with his 
first and strongest opposition from an Indian 
power. King Porus, the Pauiava king of the 
countiy between the Jhelum and the Chenab 2 prepared to meet 
the invader on the banks of the Hydaspes 
[Jhelum]. He sent for help to the raja of Abhi- 
sata, the country east of the Upper Jhelum, bordering on modern 
Kashmir. Bu? that king pievaticated pending the issue of the 
battle. Nothing daunted, the brave Indian king, whose memory 
should be worshipped as one of the heiocs of Indian hisloiy, 
auanged his troops to pievcnt the mossing of the river. So 
formidable did the Indian army appeal to Alexander who was 
.encamped on the other side that he did not attempt the crossing 
directly m the face of the brave and determined enemy. So 
days passed without any engagement. One 
The ciossing dark night which was particularly bad with 
rain and thunder Alexander silently moved 
with his army some seventeen miles away from the Indian 
camp opposite, leaving his own camp outwardly intact 
with lights burning, and men singing to deceive the enemy. 
Taking advantage of a bend and using a bushy island as a 


1 Air. VII. z. 4 ; Strabo. C. 174 f. 

2 Greek = AskinI, known in Ski. literature as the 
Chandrabhaga, 
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cover Alexandci mossed the rivci 1 with about 11,000 of his 
picked men. Itwas an unwelcome surprise to Porus who, however, 
without losing courage, dispatched his son with rather an inade¬ 
quate force of 2,000 men and 120 chariots. It was unwise of 
Porus to send, such a small force. The young prince did not lack 
courage, but was easily routdd arid killed. 

Porus himself now moved to offer battle. I Ie had with him as 
the Greek writers tell us, 50,000 foot, 3,600 horse,,13,000 chariots 
and 130 elephants. The line of battle-front was 
The Battle drawn up as follows : The elephants in the 

centre; the line of font lay behind and on 
each side of the elephants; cavalry was stationed to guard 
cither flank, with chariots in fiont of them. The Indian 
army waited for the attack of the enemy who started it with the 
mounted archers upon the Indian left and plied the cavaliy with 
their arrows which could not be adequately replied to by the Indian 
archers because of the rain-sodden soil on which they could not get 
a firm rest for their long bows. For the same reason the chariots 
also pioved useless as they, to quote Curtius, * kept sticking in the 
muddy sloughs for the raln(of the previous nighL) and proved almost 
unable/ 2 The attack was followed by a cavalry chaige by Alexander 
,himself which cteatecl utter confusion in the Indian ranks. Indians, 
i however, fought with gieat couiage and vigour and as Plutarch 
j says, ‘ obstinately maintained their ground till the eighth 
j hour of the day.’ Thus partly due to superior leadership of 
i Alexander and partly due to the unfortunate rain of the previous 
! night the battle was lost to us. The great Paurava king who led 
1 the battle from the back of a huge elephant which matched his 
great stature did not take to flight even when his army was routed 

1 It is not clear from the Greek accounts whether Alexander 
moved up or down river. It is, however, probable, as the current 
was strong and silence was imperative, that he would rather glide 
down than move up the river for the crossing. But the exact 
point of crossing can be fixed with certainty only if the location of 
the bend of the river and the forested island which was used as a 
cover can he positively found. 

2 Curtius, VIII, p. 208, 
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and he himself received several gashing wounds in his body. He 
* fought to the last and was ultimately taken prisoner in a weak 
and fainting condition due to loss of blood. Alexander was so 
impressed with the gallant fight of the brave royal patriot, now his 
prisoner, that he treaLed him with ci/urtesy and generosity. He 
not only lestored him his old kingdom but added to it the dis¬ 
tricts he acquired farther east and made him his friendly ally. 

Having founded two towns, one called Nicaea on the field 
of battle to .celebrate his victory, and the other, Bucephala, to 
commemorate the death of his faithful horse of the same name, 
Alexander advanced into the region between 

The P 0 1 i 1 1 c a 1 the H y das P cS [JEelvim] and Asiknl [Chenab]. 
condition of the On the eastern bank of the Chenab lived a people 
Pun * ab whom the Greeks call Glauganikai who had 

hitherto retained independence against Pauiava, 
Dr. Jayaswal identified them with the Glaucbukayatia found in the 
Ka^ika., a commentary of the Panini. Dr, Raychaudhuri, however, 
doubts the identification and suggests some similarity with ‘the 
Sanakanikas of Hire Gupta period .’ 1 The name Sanakanikas as 
a people occurs twice in the Gupta inscriptions. First, in the 
Allahabad Pillar inscription of Samudragupta where they are 
mentioned along with the Malavas, Arjunayanas, Yaudheyas, 
Madrakas, etc., who were neighbours and once lived in the Punjab 
and had evidently moved east and south after they had lost their 
irltlependence in their homeland. The Sanakiinikas who are again 
mentioned in the Udayagiii inscription of the time of Chandra- 
gupta II Vikramaditya, lived at that time in. the region of modem 
Gwalior [Central India], It may be that the Sanakanikas of the 
Gupta period- may have been known as the Glauchukayana in 
the Punjab in the fourth century B.C. when the Greeks came and 
called them Glauganikai. They had, as Aitian says, thirty-seven 
walled towns, each containing between 5000 and 10,000 in¬ 
habitants . 2 They submitted before the supeiior force of the 
Macedonian aimy, and their principality was given to Poms. 

1 PHAI,"p. 167. 

2 Arrian, V- ao, Me Crindlc’s Invasion of Alexander, p. 112, 
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At this time news of the revolt of the subdued tribes west 

of the Indus against his Satraps Nikanor and £a^igupta and of < 

the murder of the former reached Alexander 

Revolt and Sup- w ^ 0 onCe scn t Philip to meet the situation, 
passion 1 * 

Philip whev was- then in charge of the Greek 
interests in the kingdom of Taxtla suppressed the revolts. This 
was the first signal of the disruptive forces below the surface which 
overwhelmed the Greeks within a few years. * - 

The Raja of Abhisara, in the hills east of modern Kashmir, who 
was sitting on the fence, pending the issue of the battle with Potus 
now hastened his submission to Alexander, immediately after the 
suppression of the revolts with which he had 

Abii'isatn^ubrnitK f no doubt secret sympathy. The presents sent by 
him to. Alexander’s camp included foity elephants. 

A younger scion of the Paurava family, a nephew of the Great 
Porus, who ruled the territory cast of the 
Junior Porus Chen fib, submitted and Ids territory, like that of 

the Glauganikai, was added to the realm of the 

Elder Porus. 

The king pressed forward and by August }z 6 B.C. crossed the 
Ravi [the ancient Parushnt or Iravati], which the Greeks called 
Hydraotes. Beyond this river dwelt a people whom the Greeks 
called Adraislai and who may have been the same as the Arisluas 
of Pan.hu or Adnjas of the Mahabharata. 1 Their capital Pimprama 
was reduced by Alexander, <■ 

The next people whom Alexander reduced in the region 
between the Ravi and the Beas were the 
Kathaioi Kathm't who probably represent the Snaskrit 
Katha. * 

Their stronghold Sangala, to be located somewhere in the 
Gurudaspur district, was rased to the gtound. 
Sangala stormed The citadel was bravely defended by the people 
as long as they could, 17,000 of the defenders 
dying by the sword. 


1 Mbh. VII. 159, j. 
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The kingdom of Saubh’uti [Gi. Sophytes] lay somewhere east 
of the Jhclum. He easily submitted to the Checks and made 
fuends with them. The Gicck wiiUis speak 
Saulihuti admit mgly about the good custom <>t the people, 
thcii handsome appealance and the .excel k n<c ot 
the administration. .We have scveiaf'ci uns bearing Ins name in 
Gieekas Sophytes. 

Matching eastward the Macedonian king reached the filth and 

the last river of the Indus system—the Ilyphasis [modem Reas.] 

which blanched off from the Sutlej [Sutudd] 

Haleon the bank t0wal£ j s n(U th and east at a point considerably 
of the Bcas and . , , , , 

Retreat above its coui.se. Here he paused to take stock 

of the situation. East ot this uvet lay the great 

empire of the Nandas of whose strength, wealth and splendour 

he had lieaid a good deal. Hts troops wete weaiy and he had 

tasted the strength at the I-Iydaspes of a small but determined 

Indian power. He did not like to lisle an encounter witli a well- 

oiganised and poweiful imperial powet whose standing army, 

as found in the Gieek records, far out-numbeicd his own. lie 

determined 10*10treat, from this point with his glory untarnished, 

before a defeat which would mean disaster to him. Having 

elected twelve huge stone altars to maik the limit of his Indian 

Campaign, he turned back, and following the same route came to 

the bank of the Hydaspes about the end of July 326 B.C. 

Ileie hcprepaicd a fleet and sailed down the uvet, piolcctcd on 

both banks by troops until he tcached its Confluence with the 

Akesines [Cheniib]. The two peoples who lived 

The Srvis about this region were the S/boi , [Skt. Si\ h| 1 and 

the Agafastiaui [Skt. Agndienis], 

They offered gallant resistance, the I'm met with 40,000 font, 1 

and the latLer with 40,000 foot and 3,000 lvise, but were uwr- 

poweied by Alexander who also sulk red serious 

The Agiasienis losses in lus ranks. According to Curlius the 

Agalassians realising their desperate position 

"set file to then houses, and east themselves along with ilreir 

1 Rigvetla VII. iH. 7; Midi 130-31. 

Veclie Index, Vol. 11 , pp. 3K1 H, 1 . 

T. 14 
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'wivesand childreninto the Annus” 1 , a practice lain followed'hy 
4 hc Rajputs, is known in the mediaeval lustoiy as Jatduu . 

But the toughest opposition which AleXJiulei met duiing his 
down journey was ftom the Ahilloi [Skt. Mfdava.sJ and the ( 
draketi [Skt. ]£shudrakas], after he glided furlhei down the 
Hydaspes at its continence with the Ravi, Ileie 
The Malavas and lwo brave and independent republican 
petioles, the Malloi and the Oxyd wkai, lived ; 
the fcmnei in the Doah between the Cheniib and the Rim, and 
the latter east of the Ravi. The two peoples, Fotmerly at enmity 
Iwith each other, now coalesced together and gathered an 
‘|anny of 90,000 foot, 10,000 horse, and 900 chanots 
Jto face the common enemy. This was one of the eaily 
examples of the confederation of Indian lepublics fot a specific 
purpose. The resistance ofteied by them was another blight 
spot in lhehistmy of Indian lesisiance to the fineign invader, 
Alexandei leceivcd a serious wound when he assailed the strong¬ 
hold of the Malloi which was taken after a bloody contest, followed 
by a ferocious massacre of men, women anil cbiUbeo. The fall of 
the Malloi was naturally followed by tile submission oftlv Oxy- 
drakai Alexander extended the satrapy of Philip to include 
theit teiritoncs. Further down the river system Alexandt r passed 
through the teuitoncs of other tribes recorded in Crude accounts as 
Abastanoi [Skt Ambashthas], Xafbroi [Skt. Kshatfi] and Orstuliot, 
identified with the Vasati of the Mahabhaiata 2 who citlicr submit loiD 
01 were reduced by foice. When he reached the last confluence 
where the Asikni, carrying in it the waters of the other rivets, 
united with the Indus, Alexander halted and planted another 
Hellenistic city which maiked the southern limit of the satrapy of 
Philip. 

The countty down the Indus below its last confluence was then 
Subjugation of subjugated. The Greeks lecoid that heie the 
Yallcy L ° WlnJUS Blahmans a more cll'ective ascendancy. In 
political organisation they found here piinn- 

1 Ctfrtius IX. 4 

2 PI-IAT, p. 173 ; Mbh. VII, 19. j:, 89. ,7 , VIU, 9g;. 
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palities ruled by Rajas unlike the countty ot tree t 1 thus they 
just passed thiough, Alexandei hist neeived the 
The Sudras submission of the king < >1 SopJa) < <1 Smft.iJ. I hey 


to I)i, Riivchaudhu 


in 


if. SnityUm liteiaiurt', ,i prop]* 


The Musiltas. 


arc, 

identified with the Sudios 

constantly associated with the Abkhas living iuiu die now 

extinct Satasvatl, 1 

The greatest finncipality in this region was that of Mousikanos, 
the king, of the Miishikas who submitted 
after a brave resistance, IIis capital was Alor 

[Map No. a], 

- Anolhei chief whom the Giccks call Sambos [Ski. S.mihhu r] 
was a neighbour of the Mushikas. tie t..lolly 

Sambhu [?J submitted to Alexander. Ills capital was named 
Sindimana, identified with Sehwan, a city on 

the Indus. 

The last chy which Alexander conquerul in the lamer 
Indus Valley was Pa tala which as Diodorus 
Patala JXVII 104] says was letmrknble for having 
a constitution like that of Sparta piovidtng 

for two heieditary lungs. 2 This region of the lower Indus Valley 

Final Depattuie COnSliLULcd inU> !l llcw il <> d I'U« d 

tt under Pillion, 


With this ended (he military conquests of Ahx.uulet in India 
during his stay jti the country for neatly two years ftotn 5 ad H,C‘„ 
to the autumn of the following ycai. In September H.fl, 
Alexander finally left the Indian soil. At Patula lie nude a 
division of his foices. One pmtion he sent by si.i imdn 
Nearchus. A second poition was to pass' thiough ike lit dan 
Pass under dre command of Ciaterus. The child division 
he led himself through the most dtllicult and waterless u-gioii 
of Maluan cleseits. lie joined Ins coninules m Pcrb.i .tfn-r 
enormous suflciing, 


, 1 PIIAr, p. 173. Also I’aia'nj.di 1 . z, 

2 Me Cruulie--Invasion of Almcaiuki, p. at/.. 
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Alexander’s Indian campaign had certain effects on the lustmy 
of India. By desttoying the independence of many tubal stales * 
in the Punjab and Sind, Alexander paved the 
; ShnZ way fox Clvmdiagupta to give to the north-west 
j ' India a political unity, which it hud lacked 

so far and then to link it up with the united Nandii Empire 
in the east which he inheuied aftci. a successful revolution. 
_Dr. Raychaudhuri truly rcmaiks: ‘ ILl ki'agcnft-Mahapadina 

[in liVJl hi.- w l * o iceuii-vu «*« ^ 1 11 *“;**.* “1,'’ 

’oTfoul: di stinct routrs hv land.and sea, which brough t India an d 
th e west into closer contact with each other, facilitating trade 
and c ultural exchange s between them 

Stiabo [XI. 509] says”tharthe Oxus [Amu Daria] joined a link 
in an important chain along which Indian goods weie canicd to 
Eutopc by way of the Caspian and the Black Sea, lie cites Palio- 
cles, who was an admiral in the service of Antiocluis I, the son 
and successoi of Scleucus Nikatoi, that the mute was a popular 
one in the third century B.C Evidence of the prosperity of 
Central Asia and a busk bade with India at this period is also 
furnished by the coins of Greek models minted in Babylon and 
found in several hoards in the N. W. India. 1 2 
/" The clearly dated records of Alexander’s Indian campaign 
‘left by his companions helped lo build Indian chtonology fhr 
'^.subsequent political events on a definite basis. 

Besides, two other distant cultural effects of his campaign 
must also be noticed. 

, 1. One of Alexander’s motives of hrs world campaign was to 

s PS ? a 4 ,?i ree ^ culture and civilisation in the conquered lands. For 
this purpose^ hejrpaqte 4 , graiiy Greet colonics in Asia, One of 
these colonies was planted in Bactria. During the days of the weak 
successors of Adoka, the Greek kings of Bactria emulated Alex¬ 
ander’s exploits by invading India and annexed considerable 

1 


1 BHAI, p. 175, 

2 See C.H.I. Vol. i, pp, 433-34. 
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territories in the Punjab and the North-western India, One' oL 
the important contributions to Indian culture which these Inin- 
' Greek 01 Indo-Bactnan kings made was the improvement of the 
Indian, homage, The coins of the Indo-Gicck nilcis discoveietl 
in Taxila teplaced the oldci Indian punch-maiked and ill-shaped 
ones, and the subsequent coins ot lnclla weic cast on well-shaped 
Greek models, 

2, During the reign of the gicat empetor Kanishb, Bactiia 
was subject to Indian rule, He invited many Graeco-Bsictiian 
sculpto'is to Gandhaia for making images of the Buddha and 
Bodhtsattvas which lepresent a blending of the Greek and 
the Indian art in image-making, The use of this new type of 
sculptuic, known as the Gandhaia school of Alt, is anothei 
distant effect of Alexander’s campaign in India and hci border¬ 
lands. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE MAURY AN AGE, 400-200 Ii,C. 

I. Polu'icai, History 

In the Msuiryan Age we are ushered into a new eu in 
the histoiy of the countiy. In this age the whole of India 
was politically united for the fnsL time under one head and uile. 
She also claimed supremacy over lands beyond the horde is. She 
evolved a system of admmishation which lor its 

thflSo^oftHc e ^ clcnc y ant l smooth-running claims admiration 
Mauiyan Age °f even modem writeis. She rose not only to 
be a great political power in ami outside India, 
but avenged her defeat at Ilydaspes by defeating Gieek aimies 
on another battle-field. She became duung ibis age the culdual 
ambassadot of the woild, sending out missionaries to spaad India’s 
civilisation and religion to all parts of the globe. As'nka’s 
messengers oCDlumma to foreign countries fulfilled their mission 
by carrying out actual measures of humanilaiian seivtce in the 
tehef of sufferings of all humanity. Ills icligious policy was bioad- 
hased on toleration and umveisal brotheihood wludulid not mcog- 
mse natural frontiers or grcogiaphical boundiuics. This is lmw 
Maurya India, through one of its greatest inlets, sought to build 
up a new woild based on peace, brotherhood and cultural unity. 

CI-IANDRAGUPTA MAURYA 
C. 322—298 B.C. 

Ttc man who ushered this age all Us glory and splcndom 
'" S Chandragupta Maurya. The parentage of diis lomaikahlo 
man 1. vmfortanamly still whipped ,n mysrery. H,s pa,enrage 

His Pannage m d‘j; the “ 0 ““ t,tCd ^ m “*l r sd »*i» including 
Early Life Df - Vmcent Smith is based on the Brahmanic 

literature which represents him to be an 

~ T the ‘° yal Nan ‘ k d »““‘r »nd stales 
that his dynastic name is domed that „r, his mmh „ 

t .... r-jj, „ l xi S ln ' hut according to mini IV. 

' r 3 / SMh - Kaum III(5 )the metronymic form of the son of 
Mara rs M„r.b and no,. M»„ r yA which ,s ,he patronymic fr„ m 

no 
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foi the son of Muia (IV. i. iji and SuM/j Kaum. 1175). 1 But the 
•Buddhist liteiature descnbcs him Lo be a scion of the Moriya 
dynasty and a Kshatriya. 2 A passage xn the Mahapaiinibbfinsi 
Sutta of the Dlgha Nikaya represents the Moiiyas as a luling 
Kshatriya clan of Pipphalivana.a, Tije Buddhist version appeals 
to be mote probable^ 

From the accounts found in the Mudiaiabshasa and the tecouls 
of the Greek.witters, c.g., Plutruch and Justin, 4 and reconciling 
them with the Buddhist accounts of his paientagc, we may reason¬ 
ably constutGl a rehable account of his early life; Pipphalivana 
which was an independent republic had lost its independence and 
was included in the Nanda enipne which comprised the whole of 
Notthem India as fat as Kalinga in the south and the Beas in the 
west. All accounts agree that although a powerful tulei of a vast 
and wealthy empite, Mahapadma Nanda was a veiy unpopulat 
king on account of his extortions and anli-B.filunaniul atumde. 
Ihe ambitious young scion of ihe once uulependeni clan of the 
Idoriyas 01 Mauiyas look the leadttship of the wide discontent, 
Having thus incurred the displeasure of the impel nil court, lie lied 
to the Punjab which was outside the lealm of the Nanda ude. 
Here he met Alcxandct and gatheied expeiinice of wat on a laige 
scale. This stage of his life is exactly similar to that of Slid Muili 
who, a similar exile from home, had gained the same expci icncc, 
having resided ns a guest in the camp of Baku while the battle 
of Panipat was fought. 

• The political condition of the Punjab offered (.hnndraguptn 
a great opportunity, As soon as Alexander left the Indian soil 
events moved unfavourably for the Greeks. The' satmpal system 
Liberation of the ° f government introduced by Alexander after the 
Punjab f.om the Persian model did not work well. Alexander’s 
cipta y ' n ' greatest Satrap Ph.ltp was murdued in 325 B.C. 
__^ lc causc °f this murder according'to Arrian 


1 for detailed study the learned article of Mr. C. D. 
Chattel ji nnhar/y Life of Chandmgupta Maury a from jaina Scums, 
B. C. Law Vol. I, pp. 590—610. 

a Mahfrvaiiisa [fid , GeigcrJ p. 30. 

Divyavadana [Cowell and Neil’s Edition! n. 370, 

Dig. Nik. [ Mahapa 11 n ihba na-S u 11 an la I 
4 Life of Alexandei, LXII, 
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was ‘ jealousy of the Gtecks and Macedonians.’ 4 But it 
may also be attiibuted to the discontent of the people with ' 
foreign rule. 8 Alexandei instead of sending a new saltap in his 
place left the administration of the Sauapy to the King of Taxila. 
This was the first indication.Afths? eventual relaxation of the Greek 
hold on the Indian conquests. I hen happened in 313 B.C. the 
unexpected event of Alexander’s death in Bah} h»n which was imme¬ 
diately followed by a scramble fot power among; his generals. 
Two partition treaties dividing the empire among themselves 
weie the result of the civil war. The fust in Babylon in 323 
B. C. and the second in Ttiparadisus in 311 B- C. 

" in the second partition treaty ‘no part of India to the 
east of the Indus ’ was included as pni t of the empire. The Greek 
governor of Sind, Pithon was now removed, and placed in charge 
of the province between the Indus and the Pan .panics. Kudemos 
was the solitary Greek agent lingering on in India, but had no 
official position in the empire and is ignored in the partitions, 8 
This undoubtedly had to account lot this that some leadet of 
outstanding genius took up the leaden ship of the independence* 
loving peoples of the Punjab and cliove the CJtucks beyond 
the Indus before 321 B.C. when the second patution atTi tpaiadisus 
took place. This leader and author of the liberal!, m was Chandra- 
gupta. Among the Gteek wiiteis Justin alone refers to this event, 
I-Ie says: “ India, after the death of Alexander had shaken, as it 
were, the yokc oflcrvitude fiom its neck and put his governors 
to death. The authot of this lihetation was Sandmcnttus.’ 4 ,, 
After the liberation of the Punjab CUandtngupta turned his 
attention to overthrow the ISlaudas from the imperial thione of 
Magadha, For this exciting episode in the life of Chandragupta 
our principal sources are the Indian literatures, 

Overthrow of p re seive the tradition of this great event, 

the Nanda King 1 , „ . , , , 

The Brahman, the Buddhist and Jain books, 

all refer to it and agree on the fundamental fact that Chandragupta 

1 Arnan VI 27. 2. _ t: 

2 Dr. R. K, Mookerji, Chandragupta Mauiya and His Times, 

p. 49 - 

3 lb. pp. 50-51, Cf. Diodorus. 

4 Justin, XV. 4. Ancient India as described by MegasthencS 
aqd Autan, Me Crindle’s linaslatiou, p. 7. 
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ousted the Nandas from the imperial throne of Magadha and 
established his own dynasty on it. This tradition preserved 
in the eailter books has been presented in a more graphic 
manner and in detail by the skilfully constructed drama, the 
Mudriirakshata of Vi^akhadatta, qpmjyiscd about the-fifth or sixth 
centuiy A.D. According to this drama his principal ally was 
Parvataka. The suggested identification of Parvataka with Poms 
by Di F. W.-Thomas is illuminating. 1 The reasons are obvious. 
Porus was the greatest power in the Punjab left as a trusted ally 
of Alexander and held territories which lay between the Upper 
Punjab and the portions of the Nanda empire. It was necessary 
that he should be won over as an impoitant ally in the confederacy 
of which Chandragupta was the head before he could invade the 
Magadha empire. The diamatist makes Chanakya, the mimstet 
of Chandragupta, contrive the death of Parvataka. But the deep 
offence which Porus gave to Eudemos, the representative of Gteck 
interests still left in India, by this betrayal of his master’s trust in 
him makes a stronger presumption in favour of the Greek account 
that it was Eudemos agdlSot Chanakya who contrived his murder. 
The event took place ir\ xxj B.C. long after. It may be said in 
favour of Porus that he was a patriot and had never accepted 
foreign supremacy with grace. Naturally, therefore, he easily 
joined the forces of Chandiagupta who had distinguished himself 
as a successful oiganiser of the foices of liberation from tile foreign 
•sfoke in the Upper Punjab and Sind. Thoie is no doubt that the 
political intiigue of the highly intellectual Br&hman diplomat 
Chanakya, the guide, philosopher and friend of Chandiagupta, 
had much to do with the valuable alliance, or for the matter of 
that, with the conduct of the whole revolution. Tradition has it 
that the sensitive Biahman had a peisonal giudgc against the 
reigning Nanda. The details of the matter are not cjuite clear 
in the drama. But from independent evidences it is dear that many 
hard and bloody bauics had to be fought be foie Chandragupta 
could destroy the Nandas and win the throne. We have already 
seen the military strength of the Nanda empire. A passage in 

1 C.H.I., Vol. I. p. 471. 

F. 15 
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th ; miinda panha- -states .hat “ i K-.m ol '-Mu is, 10,000 
elenhanls 1 lac of houses and 3,000 eh-">" f -’ ^Clicn * 

and that Blvadda^la uas the mmnun.Ur ,•! NandnC aimy. The 
figuirs of the casualties, though given in ong-Mand turns, un¬ 
doubtedly point to a bloody, hank- 

We may place the date «.f Uimdugupta . auc^ien t„ the 
throne of Magadha and the beginning • * the M.nup ->Vcreignty 
] n C. 322 IRC with navttahk* cu Minty, Let 
t^thethL^rS us examine this quest.on ut dan- with the help 
B.C. () f some available data : 

A few important dates of mi|K'raltlf utf.umv obtained from 
the Greek source aie very helpful. In 12$ ILK. Philip was 
murdered as a lesult of the U’V<»lt >>f tin* AKavaif. .mainst the 
Greek rule. In 323 B.C. Alexander .'nMu-.lv died. The Mime 


year a scramble among Ins generals lm ■Iwr ot Ins < mpmi resulted 
in a pauition of the same at Bahth'ii. Tin. was followed by a 
second partition of the einpiu- at I n'paud'ots in 321 B.C. In 
this partition treaty no mention was mad- <4 ,mv <m»k .Satrapy 
east of the Indus. This shows dwi iht (in 1 k • wie tlmen k-ynml 
the Indus and the whole of the Punjab and i!u < i Indus regions 
were absorbed to a new Indian empin nod. > < bandMgupU by 
321 B.C. The events leading up «<» dm- oento.dny, mutely, the 
liberation of the Punjab, the drstim u»>« -d the Vnid*., rfivctninn 
to the imperial throne of M ig.idha and >h« ab-option of the 
Punjab and the Indus region took pi.su ut <he two years 
between 323 B.C. when AUvunh-r dud, and >iv ut B.C. when 
the second partition treaty at Trspandt .0, was loucluded, 
[The preparation foi the wai 01 indipeudemv haring started 
with the murder of Philip in 325 lid . tv» is Ul"tc Ah xa inter left 
the Indian soil]. So the year 322 B.C. <■* the most pi..ba!ile date 
whemChandraguptaascended the iluonr <4 Magadha and followed 
it up by absorbing the liheraud Punjab and die other Greek 
territories east of the Indus Ut lm. empiie b om- site year 321 IRC 


ran out. 


1 Pali Text., p. 292, 
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The year j 22 B.C. as the dale of Chandragupta’s accession also 
finds coiioboration from an examination of other evidences. An 
important Chinese lecord, known as the “ Dotted Record’ 51 
kept in Canton, is the only available chionology, from year to year 
of the gieat event of the Buddhas pjiimrvana. The dots were 
started presumably from the yeai of Buddha’s death and were 
continued upto the year 489 A.D. when the total number of dots 
amounted to .97*5. If one year is allowed for the dots to be 
started, the year of Paunirvana according to it was [975+1—489] 
487 B.C.‘ Now, according to the Pah tecords * A£oka was 
consecrated 218 yeais after Parimbb-Ina [Mahavaritsa, Geiger’s 
note]. According to the same authority ‘four years elapsed 
after his accession when he consecrated himself at Paialiputra ’ 
[lb. IV. 22]. Therefore, Anoka’s accession took place in 273 B.C. 
and his coronation in 269 B.C. 

Now, if we take the two dates of 322 B.C. as the date of 
Chandiagupta’s accession and 273 B.C. as that of Anoka’s, as 
obtained from two independent souices discussed 
Puranic data above, they also admirably fit in with the indi¬ 
genous P uranic records which give Chantliagupta 
24 years and to his son Bindusara, a reign of 2 j years, making 
Asoka’s accession in [322—24^25] 273 B,C. 

Chandragupta’s military strength was soon tested. Seleukus 
Nikator, one of Alexander’s generals in the east, made himself 
Supreme in Western and Cential Asia after a protiacted struggle 
with his lival, Antigonus, another general of 
k° e Nib°or SelCU ' Alexander [312 B.C.]. The eastern provinces 
of his realm touched the boideis of India and 
desiring to emulate the exploits of Alexander, he invaded India 
in 305 B.C. Cliandiaguiita met him in_batile and gave him a c rusit¬ 
ing defe aL. The exact spot whcic the battle was fought is not 
mentioned in Greek records. But the fact of the Gieek defeat 
can be gathered from the records of Strabo who states in detail 
the terms of the humiliating ticaly which Seleukus was obliged to 
sign. By Liars treaty, Seleukus had to cede to Chandragupta the 


1 J. Takakusu, JRAS, 1896, p. 436 ff. 
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territories of Arachosia [Kandahar], paropamsadae [Kabul], 
Gedrosia [Baluchistan] and Aria [Herat]. Chandragupta treated 
his vanquished enemy with courtesy and generosity. He 
presented him with five hundred elephants and cemented his 
friendship with the Asiatic Qreek monarch by a marriage alliance 
if Appian is to be believed. 1 

Seleukus sent to the court of Chandiagupta at Pfqaliputra an 
ambassador named Megasthenes. Megasthenes yvas a keen 
; observer of things and possessed an historical 

I Megasthenes^ mind. The records of his observations about 
the_court, the condition of the people of the 
country and the administration of the king are a valuable primary 
source of history of the Mauryan period. 

There are no clear and direct contemporaiy records, either 
Greek or indigenous, of his wars and conquests in India, after his 
accession to the imperial throne, except the one 
Somh q and wit he with the Greek king of Syria, Seleukus Nikntor, 
alieady described. The facL that Ahiku found 
himself at his accession master of the land as far south as Mysore 
shows that Southern India up to the borders of the' Tamil countries 
had already been conquered and annexed to the Mauryan empire. 
Anoka’s inscriptions at Siddhapura, JBrahmagiii and Jatihga- 
Rameivara in the district of Mysore, the Govlmajh and the Pfil- 
kigundu inscriptions in the Kopbul Taluk, the Mask! inscription 
in the Deccan in the Nizam’s dominion, and the Gooti inscription 
in the Karnal district declare Asoka’s sovereignty over almost the 
whole of the South except the southernmost Tamil countries of the 
Cholas, Pandyas, Satya-putras and Keralaputras who according to 
' Rock Edicts II and XIII lived beyond his .frontiers. RE XIII fur¬ 
ther informs us that Anoka’s first and only conquest was Kabhga. 
Therefore, the question arises that if A s'oka did not conquer the 
South, who did it ? There is, of course, the possibility that Bindu- 
sara might have done it. His title of Amitraghahi [slayer of 
enemies] shows that he was not a pacifist like A£oka and that it 
might have been earned by him by some of his conquests. The 


1 C.I.I. Vol. i. p. 431. 
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A rjw Mdnjtifrt Ivlftlakfllpii, a Mahayana work of about the 8th or 
9th century A.D., the celebrated Jaina authoi Hemachandra 
[t200 A.D.] and the Tibetan historian Tatanatha [C. 1400 A.D.] 
state that Chanakya, the apostle of violence, outlived Chandra- 
gupta and continued as a mmistci of Bindusam. According 
to Tatanatha "Chanakya accomplished the destruction of the 
nobles and kings of sixteen towns and made Bindusaia master 
of all the territpry between the eastern and western seas.” This 
is all the evidence in favour of ascribing the conquest of the 
south and west to Bindusara, as some scholars have done. 

The testimony of Tatanatha can easily be disposed of by mote 
authentic documentary lecot'ds. The Gitnar Rock inscnption of 
Rudtadamana describes Sautastjra, the territory on the t Western 
Sea ’ as a province of Chandragupta’s empiie, and R.E.XIII tell 
us that A^oka himself conquered Kalihga, the territory on the 
‘ eastern sea,’ eight years after his conseciation. So fai as the 
South is concerned there is not the slightest reference anywhere 
that Bindusara even went to the South. Moreover, we have some¬ 
what discouraging evidence against Bindusara’s capacity as a con¬ 
queror. Whe» his province of Taxila revolted he sent his son 
A^oka to quell the revolt, instead of going himself, as a military 
leader would delight to do. The Greek accounts reveal that one of 
his chief delights in life was “ figs and sweet wine ” and discussion 
with ‘ philosophers.’ This shows that he was a man of somewhat 
easy and leisurely temperament and that it was enough if he was 
able to leave intact the vast empire he had inherited without making 
additional conquests. So if it is true that Bindusaia did not 
conquer the South and that A£oka inherited it, the conclusion is 
irresistible that Chandragupta had conquered it. Moreover we 
get some literary and epigrapluc references of Chandragupta’s 
connection with the South which we do not find about Bindusara. 

According to an early Jaina tradition rccotded later in books 1 
and epigraphs, the Jaina Pontiff Bhadrahfihu, in consequence of a 
severe famine in Bihar, led a migration of Jamas into the South. 
This is the beginning which later led to the great schism of the 

1 Btihat-Kath 5 -Ko$a by Hadshena [C. 931 A.D.] 
Bhadiabahu-Charita by Ratnanand [C.1450 ; RajvalikatheJ. 
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Jainasinto Digambam and. Svetambara sects. According to‘the 
Rajaveilikathe, Chandragupta, the “ king o£ Pataliputra,” abdicated - 
the throne in favour of his son and followed Bhadrabahu as his 
disciple. He became his chief disciple, attended him’ at his 
death at Havana [^ramana] .Belgola where he lived on as an 
ascetic for some years till he died of starvation according to 
Jama practice. 1 

That this uadition was believed to be true as early.as 600 A.D. 
is proved by a southern cpigraphic record of that year which 
associates Bhadrabahu with Chandragupta Muni. Two ’inscrip¬ 
tions of about 900 A.D. on the Kaverl near Scringapatarn des¬ 
cribe the summit of a hill called Chandragiri as marked by the foot¬ 
prints of Bhadrabahu and Chandragupta Mmipafi, A Havana 
Belagola inscription of 1129 also has associated U>gi tlicr Bhadrabahu 
and ChandiagupLa. 2 * 

In addition to this striking epigraphic evidence theie is a 
significant monumental evidence. A small hill at Sruvsuja Belagola, 
is called Chandragirt. The local tradition is that the hill is so 
called because Chandragupta lived and performed his penance 
here. On the hill is a cave called Bhadrabahu find an ancient 
temple called Chaujiagupta-Basti, because it was erected by 
Chandiagupta. The facade of the temple contains 90 sculptured 
scenes illustrating the events of the lives of Bhadrabahu and 
Chandragupta. 8 

From an examination of the evidences discussed above it„ 
reasonably follows that it was Chandragupta Maurya and not 
Bindusara who conquered the South. This is futthcL strengthened 
by a passage of Plutarch which states that “ Androcottas [Chandta- 
gupta] overran and subdued the whole of India with an army of 
600,00a” 4 Of course, this and the traditional and epigraphic records 
discussed above do not provide a diiecl evidence of Chandragupia’s 
conquests of the South. But they are the only evidences, veiled 

1 R. K.Mooketji, Sir William Meyer LecLuies 1940-.11. 

2 lb. p. 65. 

8 lb. p. 66. 

4 Lives, Ch. LXIL 
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and indued as they are, available for this historic event and may 
be accepted in view of the historical back-ground, and in the 
absence of any posilive evidence against it. The historical back¬ 
ground'is this: Chandiagupta ascended the tluonc, as we have 
seen in 322 B.C. and the war he foughkand won against the Greek 
King, Sclcukus Nikator, was in 305 B.C. IIow did he occupy 
himself this long interval be tween 322 and 303 B,C. There is no 
doubt that ho was an imperialist and expansionist. In the political 
condition of India in those days, especially after a great dynastic 
revolution, and the consequent upheaval of the political stauisquo, 
to stand still was to invite disaster and downfall, for a newly 
established imperial power. Natuially, theicfore, Chandragupia 
Mauiya would look forward to expand and consolidate his power 
beyond the Vindhyas, He had both the strength and inclination 
for it. Theicfore, it seems more than probable that the Greek 
record that he overran and subdued the whole of India with an 
aimy of 600,000 ; a Tamil reference to the Mautyan war in the 
South , 1 the Jama tradition and the epigraphic rccouts of Chandia- 
gupta’s long and intimate association with a portion of his south¬ 
ern tcrritoiy—all these arc based on fact, and in his wars and 
conquests must be included the war and conquest of the South. 

Thetc is jusL one other question to be examined. It may he that 
Chandiagupta Maurya had not to conquer the South but found it 
a part of the empire he got as the successor of the Nandas. Dr. 
llaychaudhuti points out that f the existence on the Godavari of 
a city called Nau-Nanda Dchra suggests that the Nanda domi¬ 
nions embraced a considerable portion of the Deccan.’ 2 3 We also 
know that the ancient Tamil literature mentions the Nandas and 
speaks of their fabulous wealth. In some Mysore inscriptions 
the Nanda rule is stated to have extended upto the province of 
Kuntala in the North of Mysore [Rice, Mysoie and Coorg in Ins¬ 
criptions, p. 3]. All these may point to the conquest of the South 
as far as Mysore by the Nandas. But does it pieclude the idea that, 


1 S. K. Aiyangat—Beginning of South Indian History pp. 69, 

8x, 103. 

3 PI-IAI, p. 136. 
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even if the first Narnia, a powerful sovereign, had conquered 
the South, it had not fallen off from the Magadha empire and that 
Chandragupta had to conquer it again ? The Kharavcla Inscrip¬ 
tion speaks of the conquest of Kalinga by the Nanda King. Yet 
we know for’certain that Kalinga had broken off from the Nanda 
rule and that A£oka had to conquer it anew. Considering the 
unpopularity of the Nandas on account of their extortions it is more 
than probable that the Nanda sovereignty of the South was a 
short-lived one. 

The ceded territories by the Greek king pushed the northern 

and north-western frontiers of Chandragupta’s empire to the 

Hihdukush and the borders of modem Persia respectively. In 

_ the Sout h. Jt extended far beyond the Narbada 

Extent of Chandra- j - T JL _ f t|l , 

gup ta J 3 Empire. afic * Viflcthya deep into the Peninsula 
as far South as Mysore {supra]. Thus the whole 
oT India except Kashmir and Kalinga and the 
whole of modern Afghanistan and Baluchistan were included 
in his vast empire. 

According to a Jaina traditional work 1 which has also been 
supported by two inscriptions of about 900 A.D.,® Chandiagupia 
who was a Jaina abdicated his throne to go to 

His death. the South. Th'crc he died about 298 B.C. after 
a reign of 24 years. 

Chandragupta was a soldier, a statesman and an administrator 
of the highest rank. The details of his administration will he 

An Estimate of ***** under thc hcad “fMauryan Organi- 
Chandtagupta. saLIOn 01 state * As a soldier, he had given ample 
proof of his ability by defeating the Greek armies 
under Seleukus. His statesmanship is proved by his vision which 
he afterwards realised by uniting a vast number of warring states 
under one political system and giving India, for the first time, a 
real political unity. Although by the law of the land he 
was art autocratic head of the state, he was no tyrannical 
despot and never misused the vast power he exercised 


1 I.A. 1892, 157. 
a PHAI., p. 197. 
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Dr. Vincent Smith’s remarks, inspired by Justin's records, that he 
> was a stern despot, ruling his kingdom with 1 untempered auto- 
cracy ’ and ‘ oppressing the people with seivitude ’ are exaggerated 
and canfiot be accepLecl as sober tiuth. Those remarks may refer 
to the sevciity of Chandiagupta’s cnminal code and to cei tain 
high exactions. The^ unsettled conditions of the time, his con¬ 
stant wats and the establishment of an efficient system of Govern¬ 
ment needed^ hmvevcr, both sevetity and money. 

But that he was no despot like Daiius of Persia, that his policy 
was to consolidate the stiength of Aiyfivaita and not to create 
an autocracy after the Persian model, that the lepublican form of 
Government which obtained among many of the Aiyan tribes 
was noL suppressed noi the traditional rights of ihc village 
communities 01 their powei of local self-government ignored 
in spite of establishing a highly organised bureaucratic Govern¬ 
ment, and that he behaved like a constitutional monarch bound 
by the common law of Aiyavarla, is eloquently testified to by 
the great histoiian Havell. That he had the good of his 
subjects at heait is evident from a highly efficient system of admi¬ 
nistration whieft effectively maintained internal peace, from his 
personal attendance to the details of business of sta|e, his 
regularity to hold the coutt to administer justice in which work 
he sometimes c sat all day, not suffering himself to be interrupted, 
even though the time arrived for attending to person,’ 1 the 
attention he gave to hospitals, sanitation, famine and poor relief 
and countless other works of public benefit and public utility 11 . 
His subjects found peifect liberty in law and religion. There 
is no mention of religious persecution of Chandragupla in the 
books of rival faiths. His mauiage with a foreign princess was 
a daiing innovation in Hindu society and is another convincing 
pioof of the greatness and libeiality of his mind. 

BINDUSARA zt)8—275 R.C. 

Chandragupla was succeeded by his son Bindusiiia in 298 B.C. 
Bmdusiira’s title Amitiaghfiia [SInyet of Foes] suggests that he was 

1 Mcgasihcncs’ Indika, Flag. XXVII. 

2 Kautilya’s Aitlia^astra, Shamasasui’s translation p. 43, 

F. 16 
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not a. pacific tuler. It is probable that he had to fight many 
battles to keep the vast empire he inherited intact, 

He kept up friendly relations with the Greek powers of Asia. 
The King of Syria Antiochus I sent to lus cruut an ambassador 
named Deimachus. The Ptolemy King of Egypt 
Foreign Relations also sent an envoy Dionysius, Bindusara 
is said to have asked Antiochus to send 
to his court sweet wine, figs and a sophist [Philosopher |. The 
Greek monarch of Syria sent him sweet wine and figs but not the 
philosopher with the message that the law of the land foibade 
puichase of a sophist, 

The Province of Taxila levoltcd duting Bindusaia’s icign 
on account of the highhandedness and wicked rule of his officers, 
Bindusara sent Aloka to put down the rebellion and establish peace 
tn which task he succeeded so well that lie was 
Revolt of Taxila appointed Viceroy of that place to uile over his 
north-western Provinces, Fiom then* he was 
later transferred to the viceroyalty of Ujjain. 

^ ' ' A&OKA 273—236 B.C. 

a 

A^oka was Viceroy of Ujjain when his father died. According 
to the Ceylonese tiaditions his coronation did not take place until 
four years after his father’s death, and that during this interlude 
thete had been a long and bitter fratricidal war~> 
Eafl As y okf ° f succession in which his eldei brother and 
rival claimant Suslma was defeated and killed. 
The Buddhist records of Ceylon state that AiSoka massacred 
his ninety nine brothers to possess the throne, and spared 
only one, the youngest namely Tishya. This story is lefuted by 
his inscription [RE. V,] 1 which speaks not only of one brolhei, 
but of several brothers, sisters and other relations living in the 
thirteenth yeat of his reign in Pataliputra and in other towns of his 

1 According to Dl, Raychaudhurr the fifth RE. refers only to 
the female establishments of Anoka’s brothers; it proves 
nothing, regarding the authenticity 01 untiustworthiness of the 
Ceylonese accounts, PFIAI, p. 204. 
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empire. Although Anoka’s msciiptions primarily speak of the 
Dhamma and of lus life and career after he became a Buddhist, yet 
it is possible to glean from them some othei facts of his earlier, life, 

• both in his piivatc and public caieei. 

Adoka had his avarodhana eft. close femaie apartments [lb.] 
How many queens He had wc do not know, but that he had at 
least two is clear from the Queen’s Edict on the Allahabad pillar 
which speaks' of his * second Queen ’ Kara Vdk I and of her son 
* Tjvarn’ Ffom his epigiaphic records we also gatliei that he had 
at least foul sons, each of whom was in chaige of four Yiceroyal- 
ties of Takshadila [Taxila], Ujjcni, Suvarnagni and Tosali. 
The RE. VI cleaily specifies how As oka spent t his leisure 
hours when he had no business of state to dispose of. He 
spent the time m banqueting in the dining hall, or in the harem 
chatting in the inner chamber, 01 riding, 01 inspecting Lhc studs, 
or walking in the pleasure gardens. Befoie he became a Buddhist 
and stopped animal slaughter and taking of animal food, lie was 
very fond of the chase and of taking the peacock’s flesh. That the 
people of the hjiddle Country to which Ad oka belonged preferred 
the pea-fowl is stated by Buddhaghosha in his commentary of the 
Sarfiyutta Nikaya. 1 The RE. VIII suggests that he gave up Vihdra- 
Jdtras in which the pleasures of the chase weie the principal diver¬ 
sion and replaced them by Dhamma-jattas , i.e., tours foi Dharma 
or holy pilgrimages. The RE. I. informs us that unlike previous 
Trings Adoka discouraged the kind of Samujas held by his predeces¬ 
sors, One mode of public entertainment held by kings of that 
time was the celebration of the Samaja. The Samaja was of two 
kinds. In one the people were treated to dainty dishes in which 
meat played the most important part. In the other, they were 
treated to dancing, music, wrestling and othei performances. 
Adoka condemned such Samajas and substituted them by arranging 
foi exhibitions of heavenly scenes [RE. IVJ. 

Eight years after his coionation Adoka conquered Kalinga, 
The Kalmga War a country on the Bay of Bengal which lying 
jj.u. between the VaitaranI and Languliya •rivers 


1 D. R. Bhandarkar—Adoka, p. 16. 
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was a sort of wedge in the eastern possessions of l us empire f 10m 
Bengal to the Krishna and Godavari. 

That was the only conquest As oka made after he became king. 
The horrors and the misenes of this wai he vividly descubes m his 
inscription [RE. XIII] which states that as many as 100,000 wcic 
slain and 150,000 were earned away as captives. Surely this appal- 
ling carnage made such a deep impiession on his mind that ftom 
that moment he sheathed his sword and took up the Wheel of Law 
The conquered country was constituted into a Viceroyalty under- 
one of his sons stationed at Tosali, probably modern Dhauli in 
Purr district. “The conquest of Kalihga was a great landmark 
in the history of Magadha, It maiks the close of that career of 
conquest and aggrandisement which was ushered in by Bimhisara’s 
annexation of Anga. It opens a new era of peace, of social pro¬ 
gress, of telrgious propaganda and at the same time of political 
stagnation and perhaps of mihtaty inefficiency duiing which the 
maitial spirn of imperial Magadha was dying out for want of 
exercise. The era of military conquest or Digvtjaya was over 

begin ”i° f SpmtUaI C ° nqUeSt CU Dhamn ™vijaya was about to’ 

Anoka’s records on rocks and pillars as well as the find spots of 
Uose inscriptions provide the internal and external evidence of 
he extent of hrs empire. One copy of his Fourteen Rock Edicts 
J Ep.grnphic evi- on thc ^uthern confines of his dominions namely 
rfE&ftSjE £ Ye f W the Carnal District of the Madias 
Edicts founH 1- ^ 7 ^ tW ° SCtS of his fourteen Rock 

district indicate th aU 1 ^ Pun dlSfcuct and at J a 'Ugada in the GaHjfim 
men The d ^ ° f hlS S ° Uth and eastern dorm- 

mC 2TZ7:: rs L ™ is Rkc ° f *“ ^ ■* 

that noithern M . ^ltaldrug DlsUlct of Mysore proves 

'; his ” u,h “" »■* 


' 1 PHAI, pp, 207-8, 
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and Mansehia. A copy of the Foiuteen Rock Edicts found at 
Junagadh in Kathiawar, and anothei copy at Sopara in the Thana 
District about thnty miles noith of Bombay indicate the western 
limit of his empiie which touched the Aiabian Sea. 

Rock Edict XIII mentions tht? outline of ihe Frontlet Piovinces 
of his empne. They aj.e the Yonas, Kambojas, Gandhatas, ltash- 
trlkas, Bhojas, Pitinikas f Andhtas, Nabhas, Nabhapaifttis, and 
Patlmdas. The territory inhabited by the Yonas 01 Yavanas, 
Kambojas and Gandhatas refer to his noith-west fiontieis and is 
located by Di. Bhandaikai bcLween the Cophen and the Indus 
livets. 1 The Mahavarh^a calls the chief city of the Yona teniLoiy 
Alasanda which Geiget identifies with the town of Alexandria 
neat Kabul, 2 

The tenitoiy of the Gandhatas included also the Jian-Indus 
legion, the capital of which was Pushkal&vatl, identified by Coo- 
mataswamy with the site known as Bala Hisat at the junction of the 
Swat and Kabul rivets. 3 The Bhojas appaiently dwelt in Bcrar 
and die Konkan and the Rashftikas in Maharashtra. 4 

The Bhojas # according to Dr. Bhandaikai, lived in the Thana 
and Kolaba districts of the Bombay Presidency.® Pitmikas were 
probably the people living in Piatisthana [Pailhan] at Lhe mouth 
of the Indus. The Nabhapariitis of Nabhaka must be looked foi, 
states Dr. Bhandaikai, somcwhctc between the north-west 
FrontierPiovinccand Lhe westein coast 3 BulDt. Buhlet suggests 
'hat the Nabhaka of Anoka’s edict is Nabbjkapura which according 
to the Brahma-Vaivarta Purana ts in the Uttarakuru 01 some tians- 

Himalayan regron. Dr. Bhandaikai seems to lefute this identifi¬ 
cation. 7 


1 Asoka, p. 30. 

2 PHAI, p, 208 ; Gicger’s, Mahavain^a p. 194. 

3 PlIAI, p. 208. 

4 lb. p. 213. 

B Aiioka, p. 35. 
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The country of the Andhtas and Andhradufa is the region 
between the Knshnfi and the Gudavatl Districts, With regaid to 
‘ Pafiriidas 3 there is a contioveisy. Si >ntc sclti vlai s lead it ‘ Pallda 3 
[Vide, Shahbazgaihi and KalsI copies of R.E, XLVJ and identify 
it with Puiinda mentioned'in the Aitareya Btalinisnn [VII. 18J. 
Di. Raychaudhuri, for instance, accepting this view, places Pulin- 
das somewhcie in the Vindhyan region and then capital not far 
from Bhilsa, possibly identical with Ropnath, the find-spot of one 
recension of Minor Rock Edict. 1 But Dr. Bhanchu'kar, accepts 
the reading of the Gnnar copy and reads the word as Parirhdas 
and by clever reasoning places them in the country occupied 
by the Barendras, i.c, north and east parts of modem 
Bengal. 

Kashmir which is also a frontier province is not mentioned 
by name in his inscriptions. Pei haps it was conquered by A^oka 
when he was Vicetoy of Taxilannd was included in that viceloyalty, 
for Raj a. la rang ini, the onLy source hitheito known fm this fact does 
not mention the name of Chandragupia, but clearly mentions that 
of A?oka as a leigmng monarch of Kashmir. 2 The Knlsi Rock 
inscription, the Lumbini Pillar Edict and the monuments of Lalita- 
patan provide epigraphic evidences of Anoka’s dominion in 
Kumaun and Nepal. Besides a number of vassal tribes in the 
extreme south, south-east as well as a number of Aiavi or forest 
districts® completed the picture of Anoka’s empire. 

This big empire of A^oka which surpassed in extent any other 
Indian empire that followed was paicclled out into four great 
viceroyalties, each under a Kumara of a royal prince. The vice¬ 
royalty of Taxila ruled the northern region of his 
Vileioyakiea: em pire, that of Tosali, the southern. The 

viceroyalty of Ujjain ruled his western province 
and Patailputra which was also the imperial capital Look care of the 
eastern region or the home province. 


1 PHAI, p. 2i2 ; also Corpus of Inscriplionum Indicarum, 
VolM* p. 48, 

Rajataranginl, translated by R. S, Pandit, p. 20. 

3 Probably of Mid India. 
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Rock Edict XIII gives us an idea of the lelations that Atoka 
• had with the neighbouring foreign powers in and outside India. 

There were four independent Tamil states 
Foreign Relations in the Far-South with which Atoka kept- 
friendly relations and wheie his missionaries 
enteied to preach the doctrines of Buddhism These slates weic 
Clio la, 1 Pandya, 2 3 4 Satyap^utra 2 and Keralaputra.* The foreign 
sovereigns mpntioned m the edict are the Greek mlcis of Syria, 
Egypt, Macedonia and Epirus with dates of the penod of leign 
of each. • Thils the edict supplies a valuable chronological evidence 
of the history of the leign of Atoka who was a contemporary of 
those rulers. Like his picdecessors, Atoka maintained friendly 
relations with all of them Fie sent Buddhist mtssionaiies to 
these states. and established many philanthiopic institutions m 
their dominions. That the island kingdom of Ceylon and that 
of Suvarnabhumi [Burma] were also friendly to him is proved by 
the fact that he sent missionaries to both places. The Ceylonese 
mission was headed by prince Mahendra. The names of the 
Buddhist missionaries sent to the independent states of India 
cin be gatheiedftom the Ceylonese Chronicles. 


A^OKA AND buddi-iism 

Atoka is famous in history as a great Buddhist ruler and a 
patron of Buddhism Fie devoted his time, cneigy ancl the 
resources of the stale to the spread of Buddhism in and outside 
ndia. Buddhism laid stress on practical piety—good and moral 
actions and pure conduct. By precept and example, by adminis¬ 
trative measures, moral edicts and thinugh missionary activities 
financed by state, Atoka succeeded in making Buddhism the most 
popu ai- religion in India and spleading it abroad. Fie succeeded 
in inculcating the instiuctions in the Laws of Piety in his subjects 
and theieby elevating their moial and spiritual life. 


1 Trichmapalli and Tanjoie 

2 With Maduia as capital, 

3 Kanchipuia. 

4 Chera, 


districts, 
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His life was one of dedication in the service of Buddhism, He 
gave up hunting and the taking of animal food. By a royal edict, 
he forbade the slaughter of animals for the royal kitchen [RE. I], 
Rock Edict VIII infoims us that he stopped 
Personal Examples Vihara-YaLras o j; pleasutc trips fin chase and other 
sports in which former kings fiequently indulged 
and replaced them by Dhamma-Yatias or religious touts. There 
aie cpigraphic evidences of his pilgrimages to Bouh-Gaya* in the 
tenth and Lumbini and Nigliva in the twentieth year of his reign, 1 2 
AsYka remained a lay disciple fot two years and a half and then 
probably joined the Monastic Order assuming the monaslic gaib 
and tule of life. 3 Even though he did not abdicate, he carried 
the business of the state with the zeal and "spirit of a Buddhist 
monk. 

Aloka gave the widest publicity to the ethics of Buddhism as 
far as it lay in his power undei the conditions of the time. 

He engiaved a senes of edicts on rocks and pillats 
R ° y Buddhism ° n throughout his vast empire. The chief purpose 
of these edicts was instructions in the ethics of 
Buddhist religion, i.e., instructions on the mode of life according 
to the ethics of Buddhism. Fot instance, the Minor Rock Edict 
II lays stress on obedience to fathei and mother, lespcct fot living 
creatures, truthful speech, reverence of the pupil to the preceptor. 
RE. XIII in addition to what is contained in RE. It lays stress on 
pioper behaviour and steadfast devotion to friends, acquaintance^ 
companions, relatives and to servants and slaves. Rock 
Edict VII lays stress on self-restraint, purity of heatt and 
knowledge. 


1 R.E. VIII. 

2 Rummindci and Nigliva Pillai Inscriptions. 

3 The two Minor Rock Edicts, the Biahmagiri Inscription and 
the Bhabru Inscription suggest the probability of his entering the 
Samgha as a full monk after two and a half years of his conversion. 
Long afterwards the Chinese pilgrim I-Tsing saw a statue of 
Ajpjja in the garb of a monk. But it is certain that he never abdi¬ 
cated his throne but carried on the business of State until bis death. 

/eyen though he may have donned the monk’s gaunent. 
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Anoka’s administrative measmes in the cause of the Law of 
. Piety 01 Dhamma were many. Respect for animal life was taught 

, an d enforced by several royal edicts. He first 

AdminisfciativeMea- „ • . , , , , „ 

suies foi Dharma prohibited slaughter of animal life foi the loyal 

kitchen, foi Sagiajas 01 congregational dinneis 
piovlded by the state. [RE.I.]. By PE.V. he greatly restricted 
the slaughter of animals by the public. He made equally good 
healing arrangements for men and beasts. Medical herbs for 
^ both men and beasts, wherever lacking, weie imported 01 planted 
[RE. II Hi informs us that he planted banyan trees and mango 
groves for both shade and enjoyment for men and beasts [Ib.l 
PE. VII states : “ Proclamation of Dhamma will I proclaim. Ins¬ 
tructions on Dhamma will I instruct. Men harkening fheteto 
will confotm (to it), will be uplifted and will glow with the growth 
of Dhamma.” 

He not only practised charity on a large scale but encouiaged 
the members of the loyal household and the public to piactisc 
it accoiding to established rules of Buddhist ethics. In facr 
the entire Monastic Order was maintained by state and public 
chanty or bhifdtba from which peihaps the monks delived 
their name of Bhikshu. Pillai Edict VII informs us that he 
a class °f superior officeis called Mukhyas for the 
distribution of charity both on his own account and that of queen 
and the princes The Queen’s Edict on the Allahabad Pillar 
refers to such chanty of his second queen Kaiu VakI whose gifts 
included mango-gardens, pleasuie-groves, alms-houses and other 
things. The object of these chantable gifts * mango-oichaids,’ 
wells at convenient distances on high toads, * watering-shades ’ 
etc., weie practical expressions of the spirit of Dhamma. Aioka 
states in his Pillar Edict VII, “ I have done this with this intent, 
namely, that they [mankind] may practise such piactices of 
Dhamma.” 

As a corollary to his religious edicts was the appointment of 
^Appointment of Dhamma Mahamatias. RE. V. infoims us that 
\ Ufohamitm ln Lhc dm ' tccnth ycafof his consecration, he em- 
y ployed Dhamma Mahamiilras “for the establish^ 

ment of Dhamma, promotion of Dhamma and for the welfare \ 

F. 17 
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and happiness of Lhose devoted to Dhamma.” Dr. Vjncent 
Smith renders the term Dhamma Mahamalras as ‘Censors of Law ' 
of Piety.’ The name censor does not sound very happy and dicl 
not fit in with then functions which weic not so much as spying 
and reporting breaches of .moral or religious laws as Di. Smith 
seems to suggest by his rendering, as teaching and guiding 
and otherwise helping men to practise-the Law of Piety enjoined 
by the edicts. They weic entirely a new set of officers employed 
by A^oka for the hist time for the promotion of Buddhism. 

The Buddhist tradition, as recorded in the Ceylonese Chronicles, 
states that a Buddhist satftgha was convened in the city of Patali- 
pulta under the presidency of the learned monk Moggaliputta 

Tissa, eighteen years after Anoka’s coronation 

The General an( j 23 6 yeais after the death of the Buddha. 
Council at Pata- J 1 

liputia and Edicts The authenticity of the council should not be 
or1^. c ism, c, 25 j. e j CCU . t j } as h as i, ccn done by some scholars. 

In the Bhabru Edict, we find that he sent a mes¬ 
sage to the saifigha of the Bhikshus in which he styles himself 
as Magadha [King of Magadha] addressing the, Bhikshus. Dr. 
Bhandarkar rightly suggests that because many of the assembled 
Bhikshus did not belong to his empire, it was tfiought 
necessaty foi A£oka to introduce himself to them as King of 
Magadha. 1 

The inscription contains: “ The PriyadaMin of Magadha, 
having saluted the sarfigha, wishes them good health and comforta¬ 
ble movement.” Those woids were undoubtedly greetings of 
welome wishing health and bodily comforts during their stay 
as his guests. Then follow these lines “You know, 
Reverend Sirs, how great are my respect and kindliness 
towards Buddha, Dhamma and Sarfigha. Whatever, Reverend 
Sirs, has been said by the Blessed Buddha—all that has been well 
said. But Reverend Sirs, if I may point out (anything) in Older 
that Sublime Dhamma may thus endure long, I deem it proper to 
speak out. Reverend Sirs, these ate the texts of Dhamma.” He 
nap>r:s them and almost everyone of these has been identified to 


1 Asioka, p. io2, 
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have belonged to the Buddhist Canonical texts, e.g. the Sutta- 
' Pitaka and Yinaya Pitaka. Then he continues : These text's of the 
Dhatnnta , Reverend Sirs, I desire the majority of Monks and 
Nuns to constantly listen to and meditate upon . 1 The italicised wolds 
[italics ate mine] suggest that theie was a schism due to false 
teaching of ceitant monks and nuns and that he [A£oka] was 
anxious that the sublime phamma may cnduic and that the monks 
and the nun's Gy majority should accept the true facts of the 
Dhamma. 

Anoka’s Minot Pillar Edicts at SiUnath, Kau^ambi and Sanchl 
contained orders to his Mahamatias to punish schism in the Bud¬ 
dhist Samgha 01 Chuich and weie probably issued aftei the deli¬ 
beration of the Buddhist Samgha at Pataliputra. 

Anoka’s activities for the dissemination of the Dhainmt were 
not confined to the empiie but were extended to independent 
states in India and to foreign countries. He sent 
Foieign Buddhist Buddhist missionaries to the Tamil states of the 
„. MlSMOnS South, Ceylon, Butma, the Greek kingdoms of 

Syria, Egypt, Cytene, Macedonia and Epirus. 
According to the Ceylonese Chronicles, the mission to Ceylon was 
headed by Mahendra and Samghamltra. Mahcndta was a son of 
As oka and Samghamltra his daughter. The island king Tissa 
welcomed the mission which was ci owned with complete success. 
But the same cannot be said about the mission to Suvaina Bhunu 
"[Lower Butma], for we know that the people thete follow the 
Mahayana Buddhism patronised by Kanlshka which is different 
from Asoka’s Buddhism, namely Hlnayani, 2 


1 Bhabtu RE. [Bhandatkar’s rendering]. On this edict 
A£oka recommends to the monks and nuns of the samgha the fol¬ 
lowing seven selected passages for the puipose: x. Vinaya-samu- 
kasa Sutta. 2. Aliya Vamsasa, 3. Anagata bhayas. 4. Muni-gatha 
j. Moneya Sutta, 6. Upatisa-pasma and 7. Rahulavada. Ail 
these passages except Nos. 1 and 6 have been satisfactorily 
identified to have belonged to the texts of the TnpitakaK 

2 For difference between the two schools, see supra, p, 59'v 
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Although A£oka was an aidcnl Buddhist and dev >ted himself 
sincerely to the propagation of the Buddhist faith, he showed 
wonderful toleration to all other religious sects, 
His Toleration In RE. XIL As oka declared that “ lie honours 
[men of] all sects, etc” He fuuher states m the 
same that “theic should not be honour to one’s own sect or con¬ 
demnation Lo another sect.On the contrary other’s sects should 

be honoured on this and that occasion. By so doing, one promotes 
one’s own sect and benefits another’s sect,” Wonderful words 
these, an object lesson for many a communalist fanatic of the 
, present day India 1 Another great emperor of India, Akbar, 
followed in the footsteps of Asoka and brought the two great 
religious communities of India, Hindus and Muhammadans nearer 
each other and we had in those days none of the ugly co.nmunal 
or sectarian nots whicli now bring sorrow and shame to the fair 
name of India and the Indian nation. That Asoka was sincere 
in his proclamations i, proved by the feet that he constructed and 
dedicated for the use of an ascetic sect called Ajlvihii scveial caves 
in the Baiabar Hills near Gaya. 1 The Ajiyika sect was a 
Biahmanical Order. 


ASOKA’S INSCRIPTIONS 

The insaiptions of A^oka are an important and veiy reliable 
source of the histoiy of his reign. Although these insetlplioijs 
were primarily meant to be ethical and religious, it is possible to 
gather from them facts of historical events of his reign in a satis¬ 
factory manner. In those days there was no printing press at the 
disposal of the Governments to issue the bulletins or oicleis as 
they are done now-a-days, A£oka, therefore, inscribed his edicts 
or proclamations on rocks, stone-pillars or in caves. These ins¬ 
criptions may, therefore, be principally divided into three classes : 
t I. Rock Inscriptions. 

' ' II. Pillar Inscriptions, and 
I J HI- Cave Inscriptions. 

'7 ' 

/ 1 Baiabar Hill Cave Inscriptions. 
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I, Rock Edicts. t, . . , 

Rock Edicts ate fourteen in numbei and have been found in 
eight diffeient places. These places are [i] Shahbazgaihi in the 
Peshawar distiict, [2] Mansehia in the Hn'zara 
Founeen^Rock c | Js tj Jc t [both in the Noith West Frontiei Pro¬ 
vinces], [3] Kalsi, a village in the Dehia Dun 
distnct. United Provinces, [4] Gimar Hill neai the city of 
Junagadh in Kathiawar, [5] Dhatili, a village about seven 
miles sduth bf Bhuvane^vara in the Puri distnct, Orissa. In. this 
edict, the place is mentioned as Togali, the seat of the southern 
Viceroyalty. [6] Jaugada about eighteen miles noith west of the 
town of Ganjam; [7] Yeltagudi, about eight miles noith west 
from Gooti in the Kainal distiict in the Madras Presidency, [8] 
Sopaia in the Thana district to the noith of Bombay, where 
‘ only a fragment of Edict VIII has been found. 

Rock Edicts XI, XII and XIII aie omitted on the Dhauli and 
Jaugada rocks. In their places ate two separate edicts proclaiming 
the principles -on which the adminisLiation of 
Separate KalingM t p e new [y conqueicd province and its border 

tribes should be conducted. These two edicts 
arc known as Kalihga Edicts, foi both Dhauli and Jaugacla were 
in the newly conquered piovince of Kalihga. They also contain 
instructions to the Viceioys of Ujjain and Taxila to apply in their 
Respective administrative areas the principles of the edicts. 

Minor lock inscriptions of Asoka have been found in [1] 
Rupanath, an oul-of-the-way place of pilgrimage in the Jubbulpoie 
district, C. P., fouitcen miles west of Slccm- 
Ml *Edicts° Ck anabad railway station on the line from 
Jubbulpore to Katm, [2] Sahisram, in the 
Shahabad District, Bihar, a railway station on the Grand 
Chord Line, E. I. R. The edict is found in an artificial 
cave in the Chandan Pir Hill about two miles to the cast 
of the town. [3] Baiiaf in Jaipur State, Rajpiitana ; [4] Maski, 
a village in the Raichur distnct of the NiKim’s dominions, 
about foity-six miles south-west of Raichur. The Maski inscrip¬ 
tion has an importance of its own, as it is the only record 
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that actually names Asoka as its author. It starts with the 
word Vevanampijasa Asokasu, instead of Dnwuiinptya Pijaclasm ' 
or simply Devanantpiya as m the icu ol his edicts. Three 
southern versions of the above edicts with a supplementary edict 
added to each have been discovered by Mr. Lewis Rice in 1892111 
the Chitaldrug District of the Mysore State, - The fmd-spots which 
are close to one another arc [5] Sidtlljapuia, [6] Brahmagiri and 
[7] Jatinga-Rame^vaia. 

II Pillar Edicts. 

The proclamation of As oka conmionly known as Seven Pillar 
Edicts have been inscribed on six Pillars, all in Northern India. 
[1] The most well-known of these is the Dcdhi-Topia Pillar. It 
was in Topra a village in the district of 
ThC Edicts 1>llhU Khmnd^tl which was about x8o miles from 
Delhi. King Firoz Shah of Delhi brought it to 
Delhi. This pillar contains all the seven edicts, the lest 
beai only six. [2] The Delhi-Meerut Pillar was originally 
in Meerut ancl was removed io Delhi by the same Sultan, 
[3] The third one is now in Allahabad- It was originally 
in Kauhuiibl and was biought lo Allahabad by Akbar 1 
This Allahabad-Kosam pillar contains also two minor edicts 
of A6oka, the Kauhunbl Edict and the Queen’s Edict, Also 
Samudia Gupta and Jahangir used this pillar for their own 
inscriptions. The third and the fourth edicts of A^oka have been 
hopelessly destroyed by the inscription of Jahangir, [4] The 
Lauriya Araraja pillar and [5] Launya-Nandangarli Pillar and [6] 
the Ranapurwa Pdlar are close to one another in the Champaian 
Districf'ofBihai'. 

The proclamations of A£oka commonly known as Minor 
Pillar Edicts are found on the [r] the Allahabad Pillar and on the 
pillars setup at Sanchi [Bhopal State], Satnalh 
^Edicts^ [Benares] and Rummindci and Nigllva [Nepal 
Tarai], Of the edicts of these series, [x] the 
Queen’s Edict is found only on the Allahabad Pillar, [2] the 


1 See the author’s book ' Early History of KaiEambl, p. 107 
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edict on Schism is found on Allahabad, Sanchi and Saianath 
Pillats. [3] The inscriptions on Rummindei and Nigliva Pillars 
ate commemorative and votive edicts. 

i , 

III Cave Inscriptions. 

Theie are four cayes on the Baiilbai hill, about nineteen miles 
[by road] north of Gaya. On the walls of the three ol these caves 
are found the.inscriptions of A^oka informing us that he dedicated 
these caves to the Ajlvikas. 

The language used in Lhese inscriptions is Piiikiit and the script 
BrahmI. Only in two inscriptions, t.e., at Mnnsehni, and Shah- 
bazgarhi the sciipt is KhaioshthI, a name given by Buhler to 
those Noj th-western cuisive chaiactcts running 
Language^and f 10m the right to the left as in Uidu, Peisian 
and othei Semitic languages. 

After an eventful reign of forty-one years, the Gieat A6oka 
died in 23 a B.C. and with him ended the greatness of Mauiyan 
lule. His successors were weaklings and could not maintain 
the gieat empire which fell to encroachments from within and 
without, an account of which will be given in the next chaptei. 


INDIAN SOCIETY IN ANOKA’S TIME 

A pictuie of the society in Anoka’s time we gel fiom his ins- 
•criptions and from Greek and indigenous literatures of the fourth 
to second century B.C, Castes existed then as now, but ii was in a 
more or less fluid state allowing mtcr-caste marriages which was 
known as anulotna and pratt lorn a marriages. When a male of a 
higher caste, say Brahman, married a female of a lower caste, say 
a Kshatnya or a VaEya, the marriage was called anulotna, and 
when a male of a lower caste manied a female of a higher caste, 
it was prat Horn a marriage. Theie were diffcicnt sects and reli¬ 
gious communities who followed Biahmanic, Buddhist and 
Jama faiths. Theie weie ascetic sects, e. Sadhus, fbamanas 
and Ajlvikas. AAika followed a tolerant policy honouring all 
sects and tehgions and bestowing his charities to all. People of 
different sects and communities lived in peace, unity and amity. 
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In the daily life of the people, we find the public side of it sufficiently 
gay. The people were frugal in their diet and .sober, except on « 
occasion of festivals. The chief display ofluxury was in diess. 
Mega.sth.enes speaks of the line and costly clothes and jewels which 
the upper and the richer classes jnit on [Megasth. XXVII, 8---jj], 
There were inns, hostelcries, eating houses, sei ah and gaming-houses 
where numerous sects and crafts had then meeting places and the 
latter their public dinners [Aith. p. 56]. 1 The business of enter¬ 
tainment provided a livelihood fur various classes of dancers, 
singers and actors [Hopkins, JAOS, XIII, pp. 79- -80, 82—3]. 
Even the villages were visited by them, and the village common- 
hall was used for their shows [Arth. p. 48]. Penalties weuc imposed 
for refusal to assist in organising" public enteitainments. The 
king piovided in amphilheaties constructed for the occasion 
dramatic, boxing and otliet contests of men and animals. Asoka 
discouraged contests of men and animals and introduced instead 
spectacles of heavenly scenes which would provide both enter¬ 
tainment and moral instructions [RE. IV]. 

In domestic life the joint-family system prevailed, but it 
could be dissolved. Boys and girls attained thcir'majotily at the. 
age of sixteen and of twleve respectively [Arth. p. 154). There 
were four jcgular and four irregular forms of 
F tiouVf Women" m£U "tiagc, which was dissoluble by mutual con¬ 
sent or exparte [by the wife] on certain conditions 
such as prolonged absence of the husband without making pmviv, 
sions for the wife, his physical and mental defects, etc, [Arth, p, 59 ; 
Manu IX 76]. Unchastity of the wife gave' the husband the right 
to foresake her. Upon the failure of male issue the husband 
could after a certain period take otliet wives of any caste, but he was 
required to render justice to all. A widow was at liberty to marry 
again, but she was to wart at least one year if she had a child 
[Arth. p. 138]. The wife had her dowry and ornaments, and 
her brrde-gifts, which wcie her private property and at her dis¬ 
posal. Offences against women of all kinds were severely punished, 
including the actions of officials in chaige of workshops and prisons. 


1 The text used is Shanyi.<astri’s Revised Edition ot 1919. 
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The offence of killing a woman was equal to that of killing a 
Brahman [Arth. p. 146]. 

Agricultuie was the main industry. State made ample pto- 
visions for irrigation and maiketmg of the produce, Trade was 
active, various and minutely legulatcd. There were 

Tiade and tiadoc and merchant guilds which were called Frenis 
Industry ° . . 

[Arth. p. 378]. The previous wares comprised 
many species of gold, silver, spices and cosmetics from all parts of 
India ; jewels including pearls from Southern India, Ceylon and 
beyond the sea ; skins from Central Asia and China ; muslin, cotton 
and silk from China and Further India [e,g., Indonesia, Indo-China, 
etc.] The'best horses came, as now, from the Indus countries 
and beyond. The merchant had to pay certain duties at the 
frontiers, and road cess and octroi at the gates of the ciLies where 
the royal officials maintained a watch-house [Aith, p. 140], Sale 
of the country produce was in the first instance by auction. 
Any combination to efFect prices was punishable [lb.]. As an 
aid to internal trade and traffic high-roads [rajapathas] and by¬ 
roads jbanikapathas] or meichant-^oads were constructed and 
maintained. Canals and river-routes wcie also used for cargo 
and passenger boats. Hospitals for men and beasts wcie main¬ 
tained ; phaimaceutical works foi the manufacture of medicines 
were established, for which medicinal plants in the state Botanical 
gardens and those impoited ftom outside wcie available [RE. II], 

>* Schools and highei educational institutions were maintained 
by state and public charities. Taxila and Panchiila [U. P.] were 
great centres of higher education. The formei corresponded 
to a modem Teaching University imparting 
instructions in all subjects of arts and science 
including nniitaiy science and medicine. The 
Panchala Academy [Parishat] specialised in the teaching of higher 
philosophy. Wiiting was in common use not only for literary pur¬ 
poses, but also in public business. The inscriptions of A£oka show 
that the scripts, now called Brahml and Kharoshfhl, were well 
practised and have been in use for a long time. These two k scripts 
have been the precursois of the Sanskrit and Persian scripts used 
in the Indian vernaculars. The language of the edicts was MSgadhl 
F. 18 


Literacy and 
Literature 
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prakrxt with local variants, so that common people could lead 
and understand it. This shows that literacy was fairly well spread 
and was not confined to the Brahmans only. EphstolaUny corres¬ 
pondence was frequently usual and written documents were kept. 


II. THE MAURYAN ORGANISATION OF THE STATE 

1 Administrative Organisation 

'■ During the time of Chandiagupia and Adnka, the organisation 
of the state attained a high degree of perfection. 

>’■ The nature of the Government was enlightened despotism. 
We have nothing in the contcnipoiaty records about any local 
self-governing institution. The whole power 
^Govcinmcnt^ was centl al ls ed at Pataliputia in the hands of 
the King who, having the good and the 
welfare of his people at heart, tided them from day to day, 
looking after the minutest details of admimsUation. It was 
almost a sort of paternal government, eveiytlung being found for 
the people by the king. The. king was the head of justice and law 
and of the army. His decrees weic laws and he was the highest 
court of appeal in the empiic. Bui law and justice both followed 
the well-established custom of the land and the injunctions of the 
Sastras, In the stupendous task of admimsUation of this vast 
empire, the king was aided by a body of councillots [Mantn 
Parishad] at Pataliputia and a highly organised bureaucracy 
working in different admintsnative ccnties of the empiic, The 
frame-work of the administrative machinery was made by Chandia- 
gupta and was perfected by Asoka with slight modifications. 

The kingdom was divided into several Provinces. Provincial 
Governors weie of two classes. The Provinces which were of 
great political importance and which, therefoie, requited loyal 
and tactful administrators, were assigned to 
. Governors 8 the P linces of the royal blood designated as 
Kumaras. They were Kumaia-Maham&tras. 
Four sfich Kumara-Mahamatras aie mentioned in ASoka’s edicts. 
One Kumara-Viceroy was stationed at Taxtla [TakshaEla], the 
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heaclquattors of his North-West Frontier Province; a second 
Kumata was Viceroy of the province with its capital at U)jain, a 
third Kumata-Vice my was stationed at Tosali, the headquarters 
of his newly conqueied piovincc of Ivalihga, and the fnuilh 
Kumata-Viceioy luled the’ suj.il he m province from its heatl- 
quaiteis at Suvauyagm. 1 

Besides these Kumara-Mahamatras or Viceroys, there were 
provincial Governors or Mahamatras as can be gathered from 
Anoka’s llock and Pillar Edicts proclaiming his order to them. 
The KauHmbi Edict, for instance, was an order to the Mah5- 
matias of KausambI to punish in cumin manner those who were 
guilty of Schism, We do noL get any names of these Maha¬ 
matras from any of Anoka’s inscriptions except in the Juna- 
gadh inscription of lliulnulanun. That cpigiaphic lecord tells 
us that the Province of Surashtra [Kiithi 3 warj was governed by 
Vai^ya Pushyagupta m Chandragupta’s time and by the Yavana 
Tushaspa when As oka was king. The appointment of a Yavana 
as a Govemoi of a Piovincc was similar to that of Raja Man 
Singh, chief of AH^l'ar, appointed by Akbar lo govern the piovincc 
of Bengal. Hiese Lwn Emperors of India ltave left behind them 
pleasant memories of a truly liberal spirit of administration. 

Besides the Viceroys and the Governors, there were 
three other classes of officials mentioned in the Anha^astra 
and in Anoka’s Edicts. The chief officials according to the 
« foimer weic Mantnn [Chief minister], Purohita [Chief priest], 
Senapati [Commander-m-chiefJ, Yuvataja [Crown-prince]. These 
foim the highest of the x8 Tlrthas forming the inner-council 
or the Cabinet of the king who consulted 
OCh Officidf t;mt ^em always. The other 14 chief officials 
01 ' Tlrthas , mentioned in the Artha^astra are 
Dauvanka [Chamberlain], Antarve£ika [Chief of the harem], 
Pranastri [Inspector-General of prisons], Sam 5 harta [Collector- 
General], Sannulhata [Treasury-chief], Pradeshtri [Divisional 

1 Capital of the southern-most viceroyalty, included d-he Isila 
Distuct, touching the frontiers of the independent Chnja and 
Pandya kingdoms. 
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Commissioner], Nayaka [City Constable], Paura [Governor of 
the Capital], Vyavahaiika [Chief Judge], KaimanLika [Chief of the ' 
Mines], Mantrt-parisaLadhyaksha [Piesident of the Council], 
Dandtpala [Police Chief], Dvaia Pala [Chief of the 1 lome Defence], 
Antapala [Chief of the Frontier Defence], Below them weie a large 
number of second grade officials known as Adhyakshas or super¬ 
intendents mentioned both by Kautilya^ and Megasthcncs, They 
weie in chatgc of such subjects as those of Knsa [Treasury] Akara 
[Mines], Suvarna [Gold], KosthagSra [Store-house], Panya [Royal 
Trade], Kupya [Forest-Produce], Ayudhagara [Armoury], Mana 
[Measurement], Mudta [Passports], Pattana [Ports], Ganika 
[Courtesan], Samstha [Trade], Devata [Religious Institutions] 
and those of the four branches of the army. In. the RE. Ill of 
AiSoka we find some new names of officials noL found in the 
ArthHastri, e.g,, Ptadelikas, Rajukas, and Yuktas. The Piade- 
dika, according to Dr. Thomas, ‘ was an officer chaiged with the 
duties of revenue collection and Policed Next to him and possibly 
attached to him was Ilajuka, an officer, performing a double 
function of the modern Revenue and Judicial officer, and the Yuktas 
were ‘district tieasuiy officers who managed the king’s properly, 
received and kept accounts of revenue and had power to spend 
where expenses were likely to lead to an increase of revenue.’ 1 
Another officer mentioned in the separate Kalinga Edict I is 
Nagala-Ylyohalaka [Nagara-Vyavaharaka], the same as 'Paura- 
Vyavaharaka of the Artha^atra whose duty was to administer* 
justice in district towns. Theie was another class of officers called 
Anta-Mahamatras, They have been taken to mean * Wardens of 
the Marches’ or high officers of the Frontier Provinces by 
some scholais. Aloka mentions them in his Pillar Edict I and 
evidently, distinguishes them from the rest of his ‘ Pumshas,’ 
or Officers whether of high, low or middle rank, perhaps because 
of special responsibility attached to their office. Important 
Mautyan officials appear to have been invested with judicial powers 
to enforce the royal edicts. 

Another new class.of officers created by A^oka were Dharma- 


1 A^oka p. 58. 
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Mahamatias. They did not exist in the time of Chandragupta, 
They have been translated by Di. Vincent Smith as Censors. But 
the wind should beltei remain untranslated. 

Dhamia Then duties woe compuhenMw and have 
been cleat ly explained Jn the Rock I id let V : 
‘Now for a long time past/ runs the inscription, ‘ there vcic no 
Dhaima Mahamatias. Dlujrma Mahamatias were created by me 
when I had been con.secia.tcd thirteen years. They ate employed 
among all sects and also for the establishment of Dhatma, procla¬ 
mation of Dhatma and for the well’ate and luppmcss of those 
devoted to Dhatma’ [RE, VJ. iking engaged among all classes 
of people arftong the Brahmans and Gtihapans, among the helpless 
and the aged, or among those who me encumbered with progeny 
or subjected to oppression, or among those who leaning on 
Dhamma arc given up to alins-givmg these Dhamina Mahamatias 
wcie enjoined to render suitable help as particular cases deman¬ 
ded. [Ib.] 

The king maintained a close personal supervision over the 
administration of his olliaals -far and near, ft was, therefore, 
necessaiy that he should adequately keep himself inhumed of the 
working of his buieaucralic machinery. Tor 
Secret Service this purpose, he maintained an adequate secret 
service which included spies, detectives, news¬ 
agents Stationed at the headquarters of provincial administration 
and also”trained carrier-pigeons. 

Chandragupta maintained a large standing army which was 
well-equipped and regularly paid. Of course, the king was at the 
head of the army, but the control and administration of the army 
was entrusted to a board of thirty members who 
’< The Army constituted info a regular War Office divided 
into six departments, namely, [ij Admiralty; 
[a] Transport, Commissariat and army service; [3] Infantiy; 
M Cavalry; [jJ War chariots and [6] Elephants. The strength 
of the army in four different branches of forces wcie 600,000 
infantiy, 30,000 cavalry, 9,000 elephants and 8,000 chariots. 
The Greek writers testify to the fine morale and efficicny of Chanclra- 
gupta’s army which made it possible for him to ‘overrun 
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and subdue all India and also to defeat the invasions of 
Seleukus,’ 

The capital city. Fatal iputra [Modem Patna] was situated on 
the juncUon of the Ganges and Son rivets. It was a vciy laigc 
city, being about 9 miles in length and a mile and a half in breadth. 
The city was defended by a massive timber palisade which had 
sixty-four gates and was crowned by , live bundled and seventy- 
four towers. All round the walls of the city ran a road and a deep 
moat, filled with the water of the Son. 

Chandragupta devised an excellent municipal administration 
of the city which evoked the admiration of foreigners. 

It is not known whether the Municipal Com- 

The Municipal , 

Administration of mission was an elected body or its members 

the City were appointed by the Government, perhaps 

the latLer, but the scheme of the admimstalion and the func¬ 
tions of the board weie very similat to a modem Municipal 
Board, allowing for the difference of actual problem and 
condition obtaining in those times. Theie weic thiity mem¬ 
bers constituting the Municipal Commission for the adminis¬ 
tration of the city and wetc divided into six Boards 01 Com¬ 
mittees of five each- Each hoard had sepaiate functions 
alloted to it. For instance, the first Boaul looked aftet the indus¬ 
trial arts of the city; the second Board attended to the foreigneis, 
resident m the city; the third Board was inchargc of the registration 
of births and deaths ; thefourth Board regulated trade and commeree; 
the fifth Board supervised manufacture and sale of articles ; and 
the sixth Board collected the tithes on the prices of the goods sold. 
Apart from these functions which the Boards separately discharged, 
the commissioneis in their collective capacity had chaige of all 
matters concerning the public welfare, such as the repairs of public 
works, the maintenance of markets, harbours and temples and 
the regulation of piices etc, Theie is no doubt that this system 
of Municipal administration prevailed in other cities of the 
empire also. 

We gather from_I<autilya that besides his cabinet or the inner 
council the king.had an Advisory Board of Councillors—Mantri-. 
Paiishad of which Kautilya himself was probably the chief. The 



provincial Governors a Km Mom to luve had advisory Boards 
"called Paiishads which dihluiuud ,dl uthuo. of the state and 
helped the former to dtsih.uw th.it tUuir-,. B -rents tlut the 
constitution of those lio.uds leptcscnted a tuiflier application of 
the principles which lay at tin lituk. ..1 tlu Boards den t died 
above," li is clear toon the Rock Kdut VT. 
parishads that the Burr-hud had a great deal ol t'tcxdom 

* r>f dKcusMott and could dtller even from the 
wishes of the King. RH, VI says “ It in the council [of Maha- 
matras] a dispute arises nr an .inundimm i. moved in connec¬ 
tion with any donation or proclatn.il i*<n which 1 mye If am onlering 
•v’efbally or [In connection with] an timrpcu» tiiatici which has 
been delegated to the MahamiUrus, u uuis| lie u pom d to me imme¬ 
diately, anywhere [and] at any tune.’* 

The king was, of oiurr, the heat! «<f justice, hut he alone 
could hardly have di'po*td "t die whole litigation even in 
,, the capital. loom MegaMheiit*. we gather thaL 

; A t‘f l jujUcc 0 ” Khaiiiltagupta had judicial ojficcis who tit ruled 
J cases according to law. Mcg.istlv ties testifies 

to the severity of the Mauryan (.rimin.il Code and that 
crimes ^were extremely iarc. Axolv.i tempi red justice with 
kindness. In the Kalihga Hdiet, we find that he enjoined 
on the Mahamiitrus who were the city judiciaries to be 
devoted to the eternal rule of cotuhic I .-nil to a\m"d causeless 
imprisonment and causeless haras* ni'-iit of tiv towns people,’ 
In the PE. IV he records the order that a respite of three days 
was to be granted to persons condemned to death, so that lus rela¬ 
tives might use the interval to petition for nterev to the local autho¬ 
rities or the convicts to prepare* spiritually for death by‘giving 
alms or observing fasts.’ And in older (hat his edicts an judicial 
fairness and impartiality weir acted upon by his judicial officers, 
he employed special class of officers, a sort of inspectors of courts 
to conduct quinquennial or its some provinces every three years 
tour. ‘I shall cause a Mnlifmiutia to go forth, on tour every five 
years who will be neither harsh not fiery [hut] gentle in action 
•so that being aware of this ubjeer [the city judiciaries] will act 
Jiccording to my instructions. But from Ujjam, the royal 
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princes will send forth this class of officers and will not overstep 
three years. When these gn forth on tour, without neglecting' 
theii own function, they will mind this also, namely whether [the 
city] judiciaries are acting Lo the instiuctions of The king.” 1 2 

Taxes were levied both in cSsh and in kind and were collected 
'• by the local officers, The Land Tax forified then, as now, the 
chief source of revenue. The tate at which the land tax was 
■ claimed by the Government was 1/4 of the produce of the soil. 

Another important sou ice of income was taxes on 
; Revenues of the sa j c ’phe ] aw v vas that in fortified towns, all 
articles for sale [except grain, cattle and some 
others] had to be Brought to the toll-house near the gale, marked 
with an official stamp and taxed ad valorem after being sold. The 
tates varied according to the value of the amcles. Articles manu¬ 
factured in the town and those brought from outside came under 
this tax. This was something like the excise duties on local manu¬ 
factures and octroi duties levied in towns by its municipality. 
Another souice of income was excise on liquor. A tegular system 
of excise license was in force. Foieign liquor could be sold on a 
special license. Besides, water rates, royalties on mines and fisheries 
revenues from Crown lands and forests, fines, taxes on professions 
[Corresponding to the modern license fees for learned professions], 
tolls in ferries and bridges provided other sources of the. state 
revenue. A£oka evidently kept up the revenue system of his 
^ giandfather intact. The only information wc gather from one 
f of his inscriptions 3 is that he reduced the land revenue of the 
^village “of Lumbini to 1/8 in memory of Buddha’s birth in that 
village .' This only shows that the rate of land revenue even in the 
time of A^oka was above 1/8 and probably double the reduced 
amount for Lumbini. 

2. SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 

Both ftom Megasthencs and the Aitha^astra, we gather that the 
people in the time of Chandtagupta were divided into several 


1 Separate Kalifiga Edict I. 

2 Rummindei Pillar Inscription. 
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castes 'and that the caste rules were fairly rigid and exclusive! 

“ I Megasthenes, however, makes a confusion bet- 

| Occupations wccn ca - sCes an d Hasses of men engaged in diffe¬ 
rent occupations. For instance, he finds people 
divided into seven professional classes such as [x] Philosophers 1 
M Husbandmen, [3] Neat-herds, [4] A.tisans, [5] Fighting men,’ 
[6] Overseers and [7] Cuupcillois and calls them 1 caste.’ This 
is evidently the result of a mistaken perception of the significance 
oflndian caste system. The Mauryan State being almost a paternal 
one, all kinds of occupations were helped, supervised and con¬ 
trolled by the Government. Rigidity of castes greatly slackened 
in the time flf Ajuka when Buddhism was the dominant religion 
in the countiy. 

Megasthcncs speaks with admiration of the high moral 
tone of the society, Slaveiy, a universal custom in the Graeco- • 

rr 1 Vf , Roman world was unknown. 1 People lived frugal * 

H o g f Soacty 5 iUld ha IW l^es. Wine was never drunk except 
at ^aciiiiccs when a kind of juice called Samaras 1 
was consumed. ^ 1 he chief article of food was rice-pottage, 
Polygamy was unknown to the common people and was confined 

°nly t() ( l u: loyal and the richer classes, but * 
1 Society women enjoyed great liberty. They studied 
philosophy and could take the monastic vows. 
The seclusion of the tcnule sex was only introduced in 
Muhammadan times. Sati was not a common practice and 'h 
, raiely took place. The people enjoyed a great 

Honesty anti well-founded reputation for probity. 

ol " thci r honesty, Megasthenes, like Yuan 
Chwang, who wrote many centuries later, speaks in an 

enthusiastic manner. When he visited the camp of Chandra- 

gupta, he found that in the whole of his army encamped 

there, the thefts reported amounted to the value of less 

1 Probably it existed hut escaped the notice of Megasthenes. 

The condition of slavery in India, however, was far Setter than 
in Greece and Rome which explains the Greek writer’s ignorance 
of Indian slavery. 

F. ip 
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than 200 drachmae 1 They left their homes unguarded, made no 
written contracts or wiitten laws. They seldom went to law. 
People were acquainted with reading and writing and used paper 
woven from flex. That literacy prevailed among the common 
people can be inferred from the .existence of Anoka’s edicts. 

Megasthenes gives an interesting and intelligent account of the 
religion of the country. The principal religious sects were the 
Brahmans and the fsramanas who were Buddhists and Jainas, 
Besides these, there were the Yogis, heinuts 
Religion and ascetics. Megasthenes notes the similarity 
I between the speculations of the Biahmans and 

the teachings of Pythagoras and Plato. He speaks of their belief 
that the woild is spherical, liable to destiuctmn and permeated 
by the presence of the Deity. They also believed in the exis¬ 
tence of a fifth clement —Akafa or ethet. Megasthenes found a 
pleasure characteristic with the Greeks in identifying the gods 
which Indians worshipped with the Greek gods : JSiva is “ Ilera- 
kles ” ; Indra is “ 2 ieus Ombrios,” etc. In t^ic time of A£oka, 
Buddhism became the most popular religion, under the patronage 
of that great Emperor who, however, treated all religions with 
.,equal respect. 

From Megasthenes we learn that the people wcie happy 
and prosperous. Agriculture was in a flourishing condition 
a due to an extensive system of irrigation by 

General Prosperity the state. People were skilled in aits, dress; 
Y'\ and jewellery. “ They love finery and orna¬ 

ments. Their robes are woiked in gold and ornamented with 
■ precious stones and they also wear flowered garments made of 
the finest muslin,” says Megasthenes, The sculptures at Sanchl 
amply prove that Megasthenes was correct in his description. 
The dress of men and women ordinarily consisted of two pieces 
of cloth, one round the loin, another the body and a head dress 
of richer stuff. Ornaments of different shapes artistically 

fashioned' added to the costume of both sexes, 
c 

1 The drachma " is worth a franc, a little less than 
a rupee. 
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The jeweilei’s art attained a high degree of excellence. The 
Mauryan age is specially famous for the high degree nf perfection 
it attained in the art of stone-woik. The highly 

Architecture polished magnificent monolithic pillars on which 
a A£oka inscribed his edicts testify to the skill 

of stone-wotkeis and pcifection of then tools. Again, the 
cattying of these pillars to long distances foi the purpose of 
erection was feat of engineering skill of transportation which 
evokes our wonder and admiration even at this age of science. 
The capitals of the Asokan pillars are beautiful relics of the Maui- 
yan Ait. The beauty, proportions and attentions to minor 
details evinced in Lhe capitals, specially the Lion Capitals, testify 
to the exquisite skill in sculptural ait attained in the Mauryan 
Age. 

We gather plenty of information for the all-iound activities 
of the paternal Mauryan Suite trom Megasthcnes. Kautilya’s 
Artha^astra which in addition to supplementing the lecords of 

Economic Activi- Me S aSthcncs S lws man >' ncw information. The 
ties of the Mauryan depaitment of public works in the Government of 
S ' 1 ” •Chandiagupia was well organised and its scopes 

and functions dually defined. The area of its activity was quite ex¬ 
tensive and included among other things ‘ the working of mines, 
the opening of irtigation works, the establishment of factories, 
the maintenance of preserves and grazing grounds, of highways 
and commerce, waterways, land routes ant] other facilities for 
communication ; the establishment of markets and the stores ; 
the construction of embankments, drains and bridges ; the planting 
of fruit and flower trees, of medical plants and herbs; 
the state protection of the disabled, the helpless and the 
infirm and also of the lower animals.’ 1 Thus the Mauryan 
State fulfilled the functions which a modern socialist state 
would do. 

Megasthcnes records that ‘ sml has also under-ground numerous 


1 Studies in Ancient Indian Polity based on Kauplya’s Artha- 
&stra by N.N. Law, pp. 2-3. 
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viens of all sorts of metals, for it contains gold and silver 
and iron m no small quantity and even- 
Mining tin and metals which arc employed in making 
articles of use and ornament "as well as 
implements and accoutrements of war ’ [Book I, Fragment I,] 
From this passage we gather that there was extensive mining opera- - 
tion in those days but find nothing as to how it was worked. The 
Artha^astra, however, throws more light on the subject. Accord¬ 
ing to it, there were two classes of mines, vi%., [1] Ocean mines, 
and [z] Land mines. The duty of the superintendent of ocean 
mines was to look after the collection of diamonds and other 
precious stones, pearls, corals, conch-shells and saR. The duty 
of the superintendent of the land mines was to protect and discover 
new mines on plains and mountain slopes. He had to 
examine and find from slags, ashes and other such indications 
whether a -mine had been or not. This department was 
manned by several other experts. Mining labourers were 
equipped with the necessary scientific apparatus. The govern¬ 
ment either directly worked a mine or leased it to private 
persons. 1 f 

, There was an elaborate system of itrigation in the time of 
Chandragupta. Megasthenes says: ‘The gieater part of the 
-t- 1 soil is under irrigation and consequently bears 

' Irrigation two crops in the course of the year, [Bk. I; 

Frag. I], In another place he records : ‘Some 
superintend the rivers, measure the land, as is done in 
Egypt and inspect the sluices by which water is let out by 
the main canals into other branches, so that cveiyone has an 
equal supply of it’ [Bk. HI, Frag. XXXIV]. Certain details of 
the Mauryan irrigation system are given in the Artha^astra which 
we do not find in Megasthenes. For instance, in a passage of the 
Arthalastra, we find that there were four kinds of irrigation, s.g., 
[1] irrigation by hand, [z] inigaflon by water carried on shoulders, 
[j] irrigation by some mechanical contrivance and [4] irrigation by 
water raised from tanks, rivers. The rates charged by Government 


1 lb., pp. 3-4. 
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froth agriculturists were one-fifth, one-foui th and one-third of 
the produce respectively. 1 0 

The only epigraphic record of this branch of economic activity 
of the Mauryas is the Junagadh Inscription of Rudiadaman which 
says that “ Pushyagupta formed # the Lake SuckuAma by damming 
a stream between a, citadel and a rock. It was completed by 
Tushaspa, Junagadh lay in the province of Surash.ua and Pushya¬ 
gupta was its Governor in the time of Chandragupta and Tushaspa 
in the time of A^oka . 3 

We’gath&r from Kautilya’s Artha^astra that in Chandragupta’s 
Government there was a special department of live-stock whose 
• duties were to make provision for its pastures 
The Department and g razln g grounds, registration of cattle, 

of Livestock (; 0 the scale and standard of diet, to make 
rules regarding milking, to prevent the cruel 
treatment of animals and to make adequate provisions for treat¬ 
ment of sick animals. Horses and elephants received the same care 
as cattle. There was special provision for the training of horses 
and elephants. 3 

Like all kirijgs of ancient India the Mauryas were great hunters. 
Megasthenes describes the grand scale on which the royal hunting 
1 ' was organised in the time of Chandragupta 

FotC8 Laws GamC [Meg. Bk. II, Frag. XXXII]. We gather from 
Anoka's RE. VIII that it was a practice with the 
kings to go out on hunting excursions in which he also indulged 
up to the tenth year of his coronation when he abolished it. 
From Kautilya’s Artha^astra, we learn that Chandragupta main¬ 
tained certain foiests which were reserved and the animals 
whereof were exempted from capture, molestation and slaughter. 
Violation of forest-rules were punished with fines. [Arth. Bk. n, 
p. zi]. Besides the royal hunting forests, there were other 
foiests where the public could hunt but certain animals were 
given special protection from slaughter, such as birds, deer and 

1 lb., pp, ii-iz. 

* Ep. Ind., VIII. pp. 4zff. * 

8 Studies in Ancient Indian Polity, pp. 46, 6z, Cf. Meg., 
Bk. Ill, Frag. XXXV. 
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fishes in certain seasons, sea-elephants, horse, ox or ass, some 
birds that were regarded as sacred. For the safety of the protected , 
animals in the state forests, all necessary precautions were taken 
[PE.V.] 

Both Megaslheries and Kautilya testify to the fact that the 
Mautyan rulers were great builders of triads and canals, The 
four quarters of the vast Mauryan Empire were connected with a 
network of roads and water unites padiating from 
Communication P^aliputra. The number of routes in each 
direction seems to have been determined by 
consideration of traffic and trade importance. For instance, 
Kautilya regards the routes leading to the South were 
more important than those leading to the Himalayas; for 
while the latter brought to matket the supply of blankets, 
skin and horses, the former facilitated the supply of such 
valuable commodities as diamonds, pearls, gold and conch-shells 
of which South India was the noted home for ages. Again, of 
the southern routes, the more important ones were those that 
passed by large number of mines. The trunk route connecting 
Pataliputra with the Indus Valley was called by Megasthcnes 
* Royal Road’ which the Artha$astra designated as f RAja-marga' 
or the king’s highway and makes it 4 dan (las or 32 feet wide 
[Attha&istra, Bk. VII]. Roads in the city were classified accord¬ 
ing as they were used by beasts of burden, pedestrians or con¬ 
veyances ; and roads in the country were classified according to 
the destinations they led to. There were rules for the driving 
of vehicles to ensure the security of passers-by. Special care was 
taken for repairing the roads and favour was shown to labourers 
by exempting them from taxes. The evidences of the Attha^astra 
are confirmed by the epigraphic records of Asfiika from which 
we gather that the supply of water and shade was one of the con¬ 
cerns of the Government. Trees were planted, wells were dug 
and rest-houses provided for'Travellers’ comforts [PE. VII], 
That waterways were highly developed and much used for traffic 
and trade is evident from the ArthaSastia, There were several 
classes of water-routes, river-routes, canals, routes for coastal 
traffic carrying on inter-portal communications and ocean-routes 
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carrying on commerce and communications with foreign countries 
across the sea. Consequently means of transport were highly 
developed and in the Arthalustra, we find the names of several 
kinds of ships and boats, e.g., ocean-going vessels, merchantmen, 
big vessels used in large rivers and seas, etc. Connecting the toads 
across rivers were innumerable bridges and ferries maintained by 
the State. 1 , 

Both from Megaslhenos and the Artha^Sstra, wc learn that 
the Mauryan State had a permanent department for taking 
annual census". Megasthenes says: “The third body of super- 
j intendents consist of those who enquire when 

Census * and how baths and deaths occur, with a view 
not only of levying a tax but also in order 
that baths and deaths among both high and low may not 
escape the cognisance of Government.” [Meg. Bk. Ill, Frag. 
XXXII]. The village officers and the census department, accord¬ 
ing to Kautilya, were to record the number of inhabitants 
of all four castes in each village [which was evidently the 
unit for census-taking tn rural areas]; to count the cultivators, 
cowherds, merchants, artisans, slaves, the young and the old men 
of each house and to ascertain their character, occupation, Income 
and expenditure [Arth. Bk. II p.tqa]. The census in the towns and 
in the cities was taken by the town officers called Nagaraka, A 
record of immigration and emigration of foreigners and men of 
suspicious character was also kept. Economically the importance 
of the census with its minute details as to the kind of lands 
occupied, occupation of the people, their income and expendi¬ 
ture etc. was very great indeed as a valuable aid to the 
taxation and a reliable index to the material condition of the 
people. 8 

Modern Governments are awake to the needs of regulating 
rates of interests charged by private money-lenders, and having 


1 S.A.I.P. pp. 68-87. 

3 lb. pp. 170-79. also cf. PE. Ill, notes Mookerj’s A^oka, 
p. 136 n. 1 and Bhandarkar’s A^oka, p. 302 n. 7. 
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insurance laws to control Insurance Companies to protect the 
public from loss. But the Mauryan Government 
Regulation of ^ad c ] onc this more than two thousand years 
against Famine, ago. Exploitation of the poor and the needy 
Flood & Fire t ^ e grinding money-lenders was checked by 

the State which determined by law a fair rate of interest. All devia¬ 
tions from it were punished. The legal rate of interest for a money¬ 
lender, as mentioned in the Artha^Lstra, is i| pei cent per month, 
j it 15 per cent per year. Considering the prosperity of the 
peasants and artisans—a picture of society that is drawn unani¬ 
mously by all contemporary writers—the rate does not seem high, 
although it is high in the present state of Indian society, Yet we 
find in India to-day that the poor and the ignorant people do 
actually pay to private money-lenders interests at an exorbitant 


rate which goes as high as 75 per cent, before the nose of an 
enlightened modern Government. 1 There were also laws which 
determined interests on secured and unsecured debts. There 
were laws which exempted certain persons from payment of 
interest, such as [1] persons engaged in long continued sacri¬ 
fices, probably in view of the general good believed to have 
been produced thereby ; [z] the diseased ; [5] those detained 
in the house of their preceptor for studies ; [4] minors ; 
[5] the indigent. The rates of dividend of a commercial concern 
were also regulated by the State. The intciest on the capital 
contributed by the member of a commercial company shall 
not exceed one half of the profit and payable at the end of the year. 
In case of partners who by long absence or by maladies are disabled 
from participation in the business, they may be discharged from 
business, by being paid twice the amount of their original 
capital.’ 

The Mauryan State had both preventive and relief measures 
to protect people against famine, flood and fire. As a general 
precautionary measure against famine, it was laid down that 


1 Only recently Debt Legislations have been passed by some 
Provincial Governments to keep the rates of interests on debts low. 

1 S.A.I.B. pp. 170-79. 
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in the Government Store-house only half of the garnere'd 
.articles should be used and other half reserved. In the time of 
famine, the State would provide the cultivators with seeds, 
start relief woiks and recommend other measures. One of these 
was temporary emigration with Iris subjects to distant places 
- with abundant crops JArtb,. Bk. IV]. Tradition has it that 
when Magadha was in the grip of a teiriblc famine, Chandra- 
gupta, accompanied by a large number of his subjects, actually 
migiated to the South where he finally died. As a precautionary 
measure against floods during the rainy season, the people were 
made to remove from the banks of the nveis, etc., in due time. 
Those who possessed or could procure canoes and other means 
of safety and escape weic enjoined to give every possible help 
to others in need. Provisions were also made by Government 
to kill rats, locusts, injurious insects and othei pests to save 
crops from destruction. The state laid dpwn precautionary 
measures to protect life and property against fire. The measures 
consisted of ten remedial instruments [Da^arnuUsarngraha], such as, , 
a number of water-pots, a water-vessel, a ladder, an axe to cut 
beams, a hook to*pull down the burning pieces of wood and ropes 
etc., which evety house-holdci, whethet resident in a village ot 
city, must always keep in lows in big roads and at the crossings 
of roads and in front of royal buildings at state expenses. 1 These 
precautionary measures against flic were necessary as most of the 
houses including Government buildings were made of wood, 
a fact that is testified to by Megasthenes [Meg. Bk. II, 
Frag. XXVI], 

The Mauryan State took good care to secure the health of the 
people. From Megasthenes -we learn that even foreigners were 

looked after very carefully when they were sick 
Public Health and k uncd wkcn they wefe dead [ Mcg< Bk _ 

Frag. XXIV]. From the Artha^astra, we learn of the adequate 
provisions made by the State for medical treatment of the citizens. 
“Them were hospitals with store-rooms containing medicines 


• 1 lb., 37-103. 
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In such large quantities as could not be exhausted by years of use.” 
There are references in the Artha£astra of ordinary physicians,- 
surgeons with surgical instruments and appliances and materials 
for bandages, nurses and tmdwives and physicians, specially 
expert in detecting poison [Arth, Bk. I., pp. 41-43 5 Bk. II, p. 146], 

'It will interest the modern readers to know that there was also . 
arrangement in the Mauryan Stale foi post-mortem examination. 
For this purpose the corpse was smeared with oiLto prevent putre¬ 
faction. All cases of violent death caused, for instance, by suffoca¬ 
tion, hanging or by poisoning were at once hrought to the morgue 
and examined by the medical officers-in-charge [Arth. Bk. IV]. The 
State took care of the plantation and the growth qf the medical 
herbs which were cultivated in both Government-owned fields 
ot grown in pots. [Arth. Bk. II, p, 117]. The epigraphic records 
of A^oka corroborated this fact. In RE. II we find that “ When¬ 
ever medicinal herbs, wholesome for men and wholesome for 
animals, are not found, they have everywhere been caused to be 
imported and planted.” As preventive measures to safeguard 
the health of the people, the state laid down stringent laws for 
punishing adultctation of grains, oils, alkalies,s salts, scents and 
medicines [Arth. Bk. IV]. The health of the people in cities and 
crowded places was secured by sanitary measures. Throwing dirt 
or causing mire ot water to collect in roads and highways was 
punishable. Committing nuisance near temples, royal buildings 
and places of pilgrimage or in reservoirs of water was penalised. 
Throwing inside the city the carcasses of animals or human corpses 
was also visited with fines. Carrying dead bodies through gates 
or along paths not meant for the purpose, as well as the interring 
or cremation of dead bodies beyond the limits of the prescribed 
burial places and ctematones was also a violation of the Sanitary 
regulations.” 1 Thus’ we find that everything that a Health 
Department of a modern Government does was done by 
the Mauryan Government more than two thousand years 
ago. 


a Ib. pp. 94-95. 
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ANOKA’S SUCCESSORS 

A^oka died about 236 B.C. 1 That he had mote than, one wife 
and several sons we learn from Asoka’s own wolds, In the 
Queen’s Edict on the Allahabad Pillai A£oka speaks of his ‘ second 
queen ’ Karuvaki and her son Tlvara. In PE VII he tells us that 
he had many sons and grandsons 2 and'mote than one queen. That 
he had at least four sons is clear from the epigraphic records which 
tell that each of the viceroyalties of Takshajhla, Ujjayini, Suvar- 
nagtn and Tosali were in charge of a loyal prince. 3 

Although A^oka is silent about the names of his other queens 
and sons except the ones mentioned above, literature, both Bud¬ 
dhist and Brahmanica], gives the names of three of his sons. 
They are Mahendra, Kunala and Jalauka, Mahendra, the son of 
Anoka’s Sethi wife of VidAa, never sat on the throne, haying 
joined the Order as a monk. Kunala who was Viceioy of Ujjayini 
was blinded by the conspiracy of his step-mother and was passed 
over according to the Jama and Buddhist writers in favour of his 
son Samp rati. The Rajatarahgini tells us that Jalauka, a son of 
AAika, succeeded his father as an independent king of Kashmir. 
Taranatha mentions Viiasena as one who succeeded A£oka as a 
ruler of Gandhaia. It is not clear in what lclationship lie stood 
with A 5 oka. Dr. Thomas [Ind. Ant. 1875 and CHI, i., p. jr Z ] 
suggests that he was probably the predecessor of Subhagasena, 
a contemporary of Antiochos I mentioned by Pohbius. 

There is a great deal of confusion in traditional accounts as 
to who succeeded A^oka on the thione of Magadha. Even the 
Puranic lists are contradictory. The only unanimity in them is 
with regard to the name of the last Mautya king—Brihadratha. 
According to the Divyavadana Sampadi [Samprati], the son of 
Kunala, succeeded Afoka. According to the Vayu Purana, A£oka 
was succeeded by his son Kunala who reigned for eight years. 
Kunala’s son was Bandhupalrta and Bandhupalita’s successor was 

1 This is on the assumption that the reign lasted 36 or 37 years 
as the Puranas and the Pali books affirm. C. H. II, p. 503. 

2 Putapapotika. 1 

3 Kalihga Rock Edict, I, II and M. RE. [Brahmagiri.] 
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Indiapalita and after him came Devavarman, Satadhanus, and 
Brihadratha. The Matsya list mentions the following successors* 
of A£oka ; Da^aratha, Samprati, Satadhanvan, and Brihadratha 
The Vrshriu-Purana, however, makes Dasaralha a grandson of 
A^oka. Da^aratha is the oi^ly person among the successors of 
A^oka who appears in an inscription as the donor of a cave in the 
Batabar Hill near Gaya. It is thus clear that Samprati who 
appeal's in most Puranic lists and Buddhist and'Jaina books, and 
Da^aratha who appears both in literature and inscriptions have 
a definite historical basis. According to most scholars Samprati 
came after DaHratha and they are not simultaneous ruleis of 
Western and Eastern India respectively, as Dr. V. Smith held. 1 

The successors of Samprati up to the last of their line, Bfiha- 
dtatha, were mere non-entities and we hear very little of them 
except their names. Brihadratha was killed by his sendpaii Pushya- 
mitra Suiiga who founded a new dynasty on the imperial throne 
of Magadha in 184 B.C. 


L EHI, 4th. ed., p. Z03. 



CHAPTER VII 

I THE SUNGA, KANVA AND ANDHRA RULE 
* 200 B.C.-300 AD. 

Asoka was, evidently'the last great Emperor of the Maurya 
dynasty and with his death [c. 236 B.C.] passed away Lhe gteatness 
and glamour of the Mauiyas. From the cpigraphic rccoids of A^oka 

The Later Maur- We dnd t ^ ie name of one of his sons, Tlvala, 
ya DechS eit S ° n ° f ^ ueen Kamv akl Names of other sons 
Kunala, Jalaulca and Mahendra ate mentioned 
in liteiature and from the same souice, we get the names of two 
of his gtandsons, Da^aiatha and Samprati The older of suc¬ 
cession given in the Putanas is conliadictoiy. In all, five or six 
kings intervened between A^oka and Brihadratha, about. whom 
different Puranas agice as being the last of the line and supplanted 
by his commander-in-chicf Pushyamitra £ufiga about 184 B.C. 
But Pushyam^ia sat on the throne of Magadha of a greatly dimi- 
ntshed terntoiy. The gieat empire of AAika had already broken 
Causes of the U P Jntu many independent slates during the 

I Maurjan^Empire of his wcak su cccssois The question 

! ' ' arises : why should the Mauryan Empire which 

was ruled by such an efficient system of butcauctacy have so soon 
broken up ? The causes were many: Fiistly, the personal fac- 
toi in an autociatic Government counts much and when the 
head of the Government was weak or inefficient, the Governors 
of the outlying and distant provinces asserted their independence. 
Sometimes the distant Governors were themselves weak or 
oppressive, but the stiength of the Central Government kept 
them peaceful and safe, Many of these ptovinces lebellcd and 
declared their independence when the Cential Government at 
Papdiputta became weak undet incompetent rulers and could no 
longer suppress lebelhons. Secondly, the militaiy power of the 
Mauryas greatly declined for lack of fighting. After the'Kalifjga 
war, A^oka gave up 1 he policy of aggressive militarism which 
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would keep the army aleit and engaged. Finding no .scope for 
exeicise under the pacific policy of Aifoka, the Mauryan army 
lost then martial spirit and efficiency. So when rebellions and 
foreign invasions made theii appearance after Anoka’s death, the 
Mauryan army proved unequal t'o the task and disintegration set 
in. Thirdly, a strong Brahmanic reaction ani.se against the Maur¬ 
yan rule, which though tolerant m other respects, was against 
sacrifices which, howevei, formed an essential part of Bulhmarusm. 
Pushyamitra who was a Brahman and held a high command in the 
Mauryan army in the time of Byihadratha was the head of this 
reaction. Fie drove his weak master from the throne and put an 
end to the Mautyan rule in Magadlm. 


THE SUNGA RULE 


C. 184-73 B.C. 

Pushyamitia £uhga, as we have seen, with a view to restore the 
neglected Brahmanic religion and save the country, her liberty 
and time-honoured culture from f thc outlandish 
^Pushyamitra ^ practices of the Yavana invaders ascended the 
B, C. throne of Magadha by a bold tot/p d‘ itat 

and established a new imperial dynasty, but 
made amends by the energy he displayed in saving the crumbling 
empire of Magadha fiom utter annihilation. The remnant of the 
old empire restored to order by Pushyamitra included Magadha 
and certain neighbouring provinces, extending in the south as far 
as the Narbada, The cities of Ajodhya [U.P.], VidEii, andBarhut 
[C.I.] were included in the dominions of Pushyamitia. We learn 
from Kalidasa’s drama, the MalavikagmmiIra that Pushyamitra’s 
son Agmmitra was viceroy of ViclEa, ruling the southern provinces. 
While in that position, Agnimitia successfully fought against 
the newly established kingdom of Vidarbha jBerair] and not only 
humbled its power but wrested a considerable territory as far 
as the ltivei Vaiada, 


Patanjali [a contemporary of Pushyamitra] illustrated the use 
of the imperfect tense denoting an event which has recently 
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happened thus. “ Arunad Yavanab Saketaw, Arunad Yavanah 
Madhyamikam” 1 This proves the Bactrian 
'invasions ^ Gieelc invasion of Chitoi and Ajodhya. m the 

time of Pushyamitra. Probably there were two 
Yavana wars which Pushyamitia had to fight—one in the begin¬ 
ning of his reign, and the other at the close of his reign. The 
invasion of the Yavanas [Indo-Bactfians] referred io in the 
GargI Saihbiti states that they after leducing Saketa, 
Panchala and Mathura reached Kusumadhvaja [Pataliputra]. 
It is 'evident that the Yavana leader, whoever- he is, 
was defeated beyond the walls of Pataliputra or retired 
without fighting. 2 There is no evidence that Pushyamitra even 
lost his capital after his accession to the throne following the 
coup d' itat . The Yavana conflict lefcned to in the Malavikagm- 
mitra was evidently in the latter part of Pushyamitra’s reign when 
his grandson Vasumiua was of sufficient age to lead the imperial 
force against the Yavanas. Fuithci the battle was fought on the 
river Sindhu, a trihutaiv of the Yamuna, flowing South towards 
Central India from a point south-east of Mathuia, It may also 
be the Kali SiiJUhu, a tributary of Chaimanavatl [Chambcl] which 
also flowed off the Yamuna at a point between Mathuia and the 
Sindhu and passed through Central India [See Map. 2]. An 
army coming Horn Mathuia to Central India would find the route 
along the [Jumna] and Us tributaiics mentioned above the most 
convenient highway. Therefore the Yavana conflict mentioned 
in the Malavikagmmitia having been fought on the bank of either 
the Sindhu ot Kali Sindhu cannot be the same as mentioned in 
the Gargl-Saiiiluta which was fought under the walls of Pataliputra 
and it is unthinkable that 'when Pusliyamitia was in the height of 
his power, and his sacrificial horse was roaming to challenge 
the powers of India, Pataliputra should have been attacked by the 
same Yavanas who wete defeated by Vasumitia. Unfortunately 
none of the above references mentions the name of the Yavana 


1 Tarn rejects Jayaswal’s translation “will reach Kusumadhvaja” 
anc! accepts Barnet’s translation * will win ’ G. B. I. p. 453-3. 

identified with Nagarl neat Chitor, 
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leaclei, The Greek writers credit specially two Baetuan Greek 
rulers of India with many Indian conquests. They were Dcme- 
trios, and Menander, both belonging to the line of Euthydernos. 
D ' . ■ ' 11 ' " 1 — c - t iut forty when Pushya- 

xr i . _• ■ ._ was prohahiVthe leader 

of the Yavana in vasion nf Patalipulia mentioned in the Gaqgl- 
Sari ihiti^and hinted at by PaUinjali in his Mvhabbashya. From 
this Greek account we gather that when"Dememn$ was busy with 
his Indian conquests, troubles broke out in his homeland, Bactria 
which revolted undeL Eukratidcs, Perhaps, this prevented 
Dcmetrios fiom pressing home his attack on P&taliputra necessi¬ 
tating his hurried departure to meet his rival. For the test of 
his life which ended in c. 160 B.C . he was engaged in war with 
Eukratidcs. 

The second Yavana conflict referred to in the MFdivikagni- 
mitra was fought when Pushyamitia was evidently an old man, 
having a grandson of sufficient age to be entrusted with the com¬ 
mand of the imperial forces and whose personal valour has been 
extolled in the drama. This Yavana war associated with the horse 
sacrifice of Pushyamitra must have been fought ubuut the close of 
his reign which ended in c. 149 or 148 B.C, by which time Deme- 
trios was dead. Therefore the Yavana forces defeated by Vasu- 
mitra must have been under some other leader lhan Dcmetrios. 
Our surmise is that he was Menander who has been bracketed 
by Greek writers with Demctrios as having conquered many 
countries of India, Strabo says that Menander conquered “more 
nations than Alexander.” That he survived Dcmetrios and ruled 
the Central and South-Eastern Punjab as one of the princes 
representing the house of Euthydemos-Demetnos admits of no 
doubt. That he also held his sway as fai east as Mathura is proved 
by numismatic evidences, Further wc know from Buddhist 
books that he became a convert to Buddhism, and his court Sakala 
[Sialkot] was a refuge of Buddhist monks. It is possible that he 
might have beeq inspired to restore the Dharfima in the Middle 
Country which was under the sway of Pushyamitra 6uhga, the 
leader of the Brahmanic reaction, and led a crusading army against 
him. This also agrees with the expansionist policy of his pre- 
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dccessois, Euthydemos and Demetrios towards the south-east 
• His advance from Mathuia which he already held to Central India 
piobably coincided with tire p.eparations of the horse-sacrifice 
mentioned in the Malavikagnimifra. The Yavana aimy of Menan¬ 
der from Mathuia to Central Tncjia naturally followed the high 
road along the Jumna, some distance towaids the south-east and 
then swerved off lo the icgron along the bank of cither Chaimana- 
vatr or the Sindhti which led into Central India. The aver Sxndhu 
mentioned m the Mfilavikagnimitra on whose bank the Yavana 
force was'defeated in all probability indicates either the Sindhu 
or Kahsinclhu, a branch of the Charmanavatl [Supia ] Di. V, 
Smith assigns the invasion of Menandci to the years between 
156-153 B.C. and this date, coincides with the last few yea is oi 
Pushyamitia s icign when the horse-sac 11 fice lefeilcd to in the 
drama [piobably, the second and the last oric 1 j was pciloimcd. 


War mlh Vidatbha. 

The Mfilavikagnimitra is out so nice of infmmalion about the 
wai which Agnimiua, son of Pushyamitra and viceroy of VidHa 
fought against Vidarblia. We gather from the d.ama that the 
kingdom oi Vidaibha in the Dcccan was a newly established 
one [Achitadhisthita] and that therefore it was like a newly 
planted tree which had not yet taken film roots |‘Nava Sam- 
ropana-Sithtla-Staiuj. YajHiscoa, the king of Vidarbha is repre¬ 
sented in the drama as a relative of the late Maurya King Brihadratha 
whom Pushyamitra had removed by his military coup d’kat. Tin's 
shows that Yajhasena was peihaps a governor of Vidaibha in the 
time of Brihadratha and had declared independence of the fluhgn 
rule, and showed open hostility to the Suhga viceroy of VidisT, 
His Cousin Madhavasena was, howOTt, a pailisan of Agnimitra 
and was secretly coming to join him in VidHu when he wav 
captured near the frontiers and kept in prison. Agnimitra’s 


1 The Ajodhyfi Inscription [F.p. Ind, XX, pp. 54.-58] states 
thaL Pushyamitra performed two homo-sact ifices: " 

F. 21 


etc 
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demand to release him was met by a counter-demand by Yajfia- 
sena for the release of his biothoi-m-law, the Ataurya minister, - 
from prison, This led to the declaration of war by Agnimitia who 
sent VIrascna to match against Vidarbha. Yajnascna was defeated 
and Madhavasena was released,, The kingdom of Vidarbha was 
divided between the two cousins, the rivci; Varada forming the 
boundary between the two kingdoms [see Map. 2], 

Horse Sacrifices 

According to the Ajodhya Inscription [Ep. Ind. XX, pp. 54-58] 
Pushyamitra performed two hoise-sacrificcs. The horse sacrifice 
lefecred to in the Malavikagnunitia, as \vc have seen, was 
performed at Lhe close of his reign when his supremacy’ in Middle 
India was fiimly established. Wc know from the Mahabhashya 
that Patanjali officiated as a priest at least in one of the 
sacrifices. The passage in the Mahabhashya : “Ilia Pushyamitiam 
Yajayamah ” [here we perform the sacrifices for Pushyamitra] 
pioves it. 1 

Now, if the Ajodhya inscription is to be believed, when was 
the first hoise-sacrjficc performed ? There is no doubt, as we have 
seen, that the horse-sacrifice referred to in the MfUavikSgiumUra 
was performed when Pushyamitra was an old man and was pro¬ 
bably the second and the last one performed by him before he 
died, and the occasion was the king’s ratification of his claim to 
suzerainty over his neighbours. When and on what occasion was 
the other horse-sacrifice performed ? It IB-difficult to be definite on 
this point. But that it was, if at all, performed before the one in 
which the emperor’s grandson Vasumitra was in charge of sacri¬ 
ficial horse is certain, and it will not be unreasonable to suppose 
that the first horse-sacrifice was performed soon after Pushya- 
mitra’s successful military coup deetat , and probably also after the 
relief of Patallputra from the first Yavana invasion [Supra, p. 160]. 


1 According to Sir R, G. Bhandarkat the rule 'tffSWTR'/ has 
been cited by Patafijali as an illustration, of the Vartika leaching 
of the use of an action which has been begun but not finished 
[Ind. Ant. 187a, p. 500 ; Also Cf. PHAI,p. 159]. 
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Pushyamitra was the head of the Biahmanic l'ule which worked for 
* the revival of the saciificial rites and Utuals so long Suppressed by 
the legimeof the Buddhist Mauiya mleis. It is, therefore, in the 
litness of things that Pushyamitra should have celebiated his 
accession to the thione and the Relief ftotn the Yavana invasion 
which immediately followed it by the lcvival of the horse-sacrifice 
which his followeis expected as the royal declaration of the end 
of the Buddhist heietic regime and the beginning of the Biahmarnc 
rule and the lcvival of Brahmanism. 

The traditional account such as the Divyavadana and the Tibetan 
historian Taranatha show that Pushyamitra Sunga persecuted the 
Buddhists and destroyed Buddhist monasteries. Some scholais 
leiect the testimony provided by the Divyavadana and Taranath a 
and hold that Pushyamilia Suhg.i did not peisccuie the BuddhisLs. 

Pushyamitra They cito ah ar S ument for thcit opinion* the Bar- 
Sunga and the hut inscription in which n is stated that the gate- 

Buddhists wa y of a Barhut sLupa was erected “ during the 
tune of the fungus” [Suganath iaje|A If we carefully look into 
the historical back-gumnd which binught about the accession of 
Pushyamitra £ufig.t lo the throne, of Magadha, we shall find that 
Pushyamitta Auriga was the head of the Brabmanic Revolution 
which desttoyed the rule of the Mauiyas who had followed 
Lhe pacific Budtlhist policy of title inaugurated by Asoka. That 
Lhe Biahmans had genuine cause of grievances against thaL kind 
of rule has been satisficioiily shown by Dr. Harprasacl £astrt 
in his admirable paper [ JASB, 1910J. Of course, A6oka followed 
a tolerant policy in leligion and was not a conscious persecutor of 
any sect but some of his edicts show that he introduced certain 
reforms for what he undei stood the welfare of his subjects [e.g., 
RE.I., llE.V., RE. IX, and PE. IVJ. These reforms necessarily 
hit the interests and privileges which the Biahmans had been 
enjoying from time immemorial. ■ Further, about that time the 
Yavanas, and Sakas made their appearance in India with their 
outlandish customs and practices. Hindu religion and culture 

1 Dr, Raychawdhuvi, PHAI, 3rd Ed. p. 48; Dr. R. S. Tripathi 
H.A.I. p. 187. 1 
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was thus menaced from both within and without. The weak 
and pacific policj of the Buddhist Maui) an rule was mn competent" 
enough to protect the inlcguLv of India and save us cultuie and 
religion fmm foreign invasion. The Biahmans who considered 
themselves as guardians ot the cnuntiy’s religion and culture 
determined to take the political powci into their hands. The 
coup d’etat under the leadership of Pushyaimtra Suhga who was 
the commmder-in-clnef of Byihadratha’s aimy ended m com¬ 
plete success. Pushyamiuu Sunga, who was a Biahman, thus 
brought into existence the hrst Brahman rule in' Magadha, In 
view ot thts historical background if is diiHcuh to reject die testi¬ 
mony of the Divyavadana and Taranatha who testify to the per¬ 
secution of the Buddhists by Pushy annua. He hail to justify lus 
leadership of the Revolutionary Party which canu- into powci by 
persecuting the Buddhists and icviving Brahmanism. According 
to the Divyavadan Pusliyanutia issued a declaration that whoever 
would present him with the head of a Siamana would be icwarded 
with one hunched dlnaus. 1 The proclamation ujfened to the 
Sramanas of Sakala, which we all know, was the capital of the lndo- 
Bactrian Menander [Milinda.J According to life Miiind.i Panha, 
Sakala was a insert of the Buddhist monks. That Pushyamita 
peifolined two AsYamedha sacriilccs is borne out by an Ajodhya 
Inscription [Ep. Inch XX, pp. 54—58]. Patarijali’s Mahabhashya 
and the MalavikagnimttHt also testify to his performance of horse- 
sacrifices. The feverish activities towards the revival of Brah¬ 
manism by Pushyamitra ill fits with hts tolerant policy towards Bud¬ 
dhism. Pushyamitra §uhga cuuld ill afford to do so even if he liked, 
and keep his reactionary allies attached to his rule, But passion must 
have quieteddown and political conditions settled during the time 
of Pushyamitra’s successors c who fell less obliged to yield to the 
reactionary elements 111 the state and consequently puisued a less 
militanL and mote tolerant policy towaids the Buddhists so as to 
allow them to decoiate the Buddhist stupas at Barhut by electing 
gateways and railings, etc. That the gateways® were creeled long 

t "3fr % RRqfmt qPFqfcT rreqTff RiRPTrcf fleirrfrr l” 

8 |Div., Ed. Cowell and Neil, p. 433.]. 
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after Pushyamitra Sunga is also tbj opinion of eminent aichaeolo- 

gists, like N. G. Majumdar, [A Guide to die Sculpture in the Indian 

Museum, p. 14] Thaiefoie, the expression “ Suganamrajc ” 

should' mote reasonably apply to the successois of Pushyamitia 

Sunga than to Push) annua himsejf. In view of this cleat aicliaeo- 

logical evidence and the historical backgioundagainst it, the Baihut 

gateway inscription should not be used as an aigument to reject 

the dear litcyaty evidences of the Divyavadana and Taranalha 
/ 

that Pushyamitia Sufiga persecuted the Buddhists 

Thc'PuiJnas give a dynastic list of ten Sunga kings, give 
PushyamiLta Suhga a reign pound of 36 yeais and the entue dynasty 
iiz yciu s. * Pushyamitia, as we have seen, ascended the throne 
about 184 B.C., the* dynasty, tlicLefute, came to 
ofPifshyMibra au cikI ab " uL 7*B-C. The kings mentioned in 
the Puianic lisl in older of succession aie 
[ij Pushyanutta, |a| Agniiniua, 1 3j Vasujycsi.hu [4] Vasumitia, 
[y] Andhiaka, [6j Pulindaka, [7] Gliosha, [8j Vajramitia, 
[9] Bhaga [Bhagavat.i?| and [io| Devahhuti. 

Of Agnimitra noilung is known beyond such infoimatron 11s 
may be gleaned horn the Malavikagmmilia and the Puriinas. The 
combined evidence of these two souices, enable us to say that 
he was his f.uhei’s viiu-.y at Vnlisa, that he fought and won a 
war with Vidarbhu, that his son Vasumitia was the com¬ 
mando! of the 1 .npenal :umy gii.uding (he saenlieial horse and 
that afteL his fathei’s death he succeeded him us suzerain 
for eight years, hove nil copper coins heating’ the name of 
Agnimitra have been found in Noith Panchfda [Rohilkhand]. 
In the absence of other positive tvidenees on the point it is 
difficult to say windier these coins Hat the name of the 3uhga 
king or that of a local prime udmg in AUichlvaua. Piof.Rap- 
sonis in douht on this point [Cambridge Him. 1ml. Vol. I, p, 520]. 
Cunningham thinks he was a local ounce [Coins of Ancient India, 
p. 79]. Dr. R.nvbamlluiii [ PI 1 AI, pp, 269 -70] argues in favoui 
of the coin tiam • Icing diat of Pushyanntia’s successor Agnimitra. 
He similarly points out that the coin name Jctlvamitiu is to he 
identified with Agnimiua’s. surevssov Vasu)\esihn No. 3. in the 
Puranic List, win* appear,, only a., juihi.hu in one of the manus- 
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ciipts [lb.] The fouith king, in the list is Vasumitia, He was 
the son of Agnnnitia and in his youth guarded the sacrificial horse ' 
ancl defeated the Yi.vanas on the Sindhu which pmbably foiined 
the boundary bcLween the south-eastern limit of Yavana king¬ 
dom of Mathuiii and the Suhgm terntoty in (Icntial India. 1 

The fifth king in the list who succeeded Vasumitut appears 
m the Mss. in different forms, e. g.,, Atulhraka, Andhraka or 
Odraka. Dr. Jayaswal identifies him with the Odaka |\Skt. Odiaka] 
of the Pablrosa [near Kau^ambl] rock, inscription |JBOIlS, Dec. 
1917, pp. 473-5J. The identification has not been accepted by 
many scholais. Of the next three kings wo know nothing more 
than their names- given in the Puranas. They were lfl succession 
Puhndaka, Gliosha, and Vajuunitra. The ninth king m the Pura- 
ntc list, Bhagavata, has been identified by some scholais with king 
Kasiputra Blmgabhadia of ihc Bcsnagar Pillar Inscription from 
which we gathoi that the Gieek King Antialkidas of Taxila sent 
to the king Bhkgbhadia’s cnurL his ambassadoi llehodnius, son 
of Dion who calls himself a Blhlgmifu | 1 RAS, 1909, pp. 1055-56], 
The tenth and last lung in the list is Devabhuii who, aflei he had 
reigned for 10 yeais, was overthrown by his A mat) a Vnsudeva, 
the Kanvayana, who founded a new dynasty. This account of the 
Puranas finds an echo in a passage of the llarshacharita which 
states that 'Vasudeva became ruler aftei having killed the over- 
libidinous unga by a successful conspiracy. 8 


THE 6UNGA CULTURE : RELIGION, ART AND 
LITERATURE 

The Suhga rule was the result of a Biahmanic revolt against 
the weak and pacific Buddhist monarchy which had an adverse 
effect on the orthodox Brahmamc faith on the 
one hand and encouraged foreign invasions on 
the other. Therefore the first task of the newly established govern- 


Rchgion 


1 See Supra p, 162 ; also Cf. PHAI, p. 270. 

8 Harsbacharita VI, p. 199 ( 3 

.) Sec also PargTter, ' 

Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 71. 
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ment was to restore old Biahraamc faith -with its ceremonious 
rituals and sacrifices and the supremacy of the Biahmans m the 
hieiaichy of caste. Patahjali, the authoi of the Mahabhashya was 
the Sunga king’s high-pucst who officiated in the great sacri¬ 
fice which Pushyamitra performed. The Mnlavikagmnntra of 
Kal 3 d 5 sa gives a graphic desciiptmn of the sactiftcc. The 
Ajodhya Insetipfion descnbes Pushyamitra to have peifoimcd two 
horse-sacnfices.. Dr. Buhfci assigns the date of Manu, the authoi 
of the Manusmiiti, somewhei'e between 200 B.C. to 200 A.D 
The earliei lhint of this pettod is more probable in view of the 
fact that the lchnluhtation of the Hindu society on a strictly 
orthodox model establishing the hegemony of the Biahmans beyond 
all doubt was the demand of the new ruling class and that the fiist 
Hindu lawbook was codified in keeping of that need. li must, 
ho we vc 1, be temembered that the Laws enunciated by Manu 
do not reflect the actual state of teligion and society in the §uhga 
times. The Besintgar Pillar inset tption at the tune of a later 6unga 
king clcm 1 y shows that even the Greeks could become Hindus 
and worshippers of the god Vishnu. The theories of the 
Mcwusmtttt wcjp set up as ideals which gradually hardened into 
realities with the ptogiessof time with the tesuU that today the 
orthodox Hindu society is tegulatecl according to the Laws of 
Manu- The progressive elements in the Hindu society, however, 
think that the Mann's code has outlived ns utility and advocate, 
through fresh legislations, its modification in many inspects 
The Sunga period ushers a new age in the at t of building. The 
wooden tailings of the Buddhist stupas of the Mtiutya and Pie- 
Mauiya petiod were lepkced in the Sunga period by stone railings 
and magnificent stone-gateways. The temains of 
the Baihut Stupa [Centml India) provide the 
example. The sculpiuie tcliefs on the gate-wavs as well as on the 
pillars and cross-bars of the tailings give beautiful pictorial 
representations of natme and the Jataka stories. Among other 
well-known examples of Sufiga monuments and sculptures may 
be mentioned the famous vihiiu at Bhiijil neat Poona, a group 
of rock-cut sffipas and a large excavated diaiiya-hall near the old 
vihara at UhSjlt, a cluitya hall at Nihtk, the chaitya-hall No, y at 
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Ajant' 5 , a stupa at Amaiavafl, tjic beautiful ratling at Bodha Gaya 
enclosing the chankrama 01 pmmenade wheic the Buddha walked 
after the attainment of the Brulhi, the beautiful Vtikt-ha Devata 
at Barhut and the Gai ucla pillar at Btsnagar, larking the capitah 
With the revival of Brahma gism, Btahman Literature natuially 
flourished duiing the time of the Suryyas. The famous commentaiy 
on Panmi’s grammar, the Mabuhhiisbya was composed by PatarSjali. 

That Patanjali was a contemporaiy of Pyishyamitta and 
Literature officiated as pi test in the lattei’.shotsc-saeiilire isptoved 
by the passage, 'ibi PusbyamitramyojnySma)) [Item we aic 
sacrificing for Pusbyamitia] which Patanjali cites as an t sample to 
illustrate the use of the present tense to denote an action which has 
begun but nut finished. It is probable that (he Aluti/ttmiif/ was 
compiled during this period. There must have been other 
literary celebrities, but tireit names have not hern ptescived. 

THE KANVA DYNASTY C. 72-28 B.C. 

The founder of this new dvnasty of Mag ad ha was Vasrulcva. 
Precious little is known about the details of the Kanva lule. It 
appears that the territory was confined to Magadlui and its neigh¬ 
bourhood but as occupying the throne of Magadhafrhey have been 
mentioned in the Puranas as imperial dynastic rulers. The total 
length of the icign according to the Puranas, was 45 ycais. The 
Puranas mention the names of four Kanva kings who reigned in 
Magadha in succession. " Vasudeva will he king for 9 years. 
His son Bhumimitra will reign 14 years. His son Narayana will 
reign 12 years. His son Su 3 arman will icign ten ycais.” 'The 
Puranas call them Suhga-bhyitya Kanvayana kings and Brah¬ 
mans by caste. The first Kama king, as we have seen, served the 
last Auriga king as his minister. 

THE ANDHRA OR SATAVAlIANA DYNASTY 
According to the Puranas the Andhia [king] Simuka or Sisuka 
or Sindhuka, as he is vaiiously spelt, obtained the earth after des¬ 
troying the power of Su&uman Kanvayana and the remainder of 
the £unga power. 1 


1 BTfR'W 5Tfl^LTP I ^ Wlfaw-CT 

^5 cRT 1 VBygTTR; 1 Vayu Purana. 
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We have seen that the Kanvas reigned upto about [72-45] 27 or 
28 B C. Therefore, the use of the Andhras as an imperial power 
dates from the last quarter of the first century B.C. Simuka who 
is stated to have reigned for 23 years, must have 
The Date been on the throne of the Andhia kingdom for 
soma time before he wrested the imperial power 
Eom the Kaitvas in c. 28 Iji.C. Therefore we can place the rise of 
the Andhra pofaer nndci Simuka in their original homeland 
in the middle of the first century B.C. 

The differences regarding the date of the rise of the Andhra 
power among the scholars are due to the confused and somewhat 
contradictory statements in the Puranas as to the length of the 
reign enjoyed by the Andhras as also to the number of kings 
mentioned in the list of the Andhra dynasty. The Matsya Purana 
states that nineteen Andhra kings will en]oy the earth [Ekona-vim- 
datir-hjete Andhra bhokshyanii vai mabim ,] but mentions thirty names. 
The Vayu Purana states that there will be thirty kings [t/ye/e vai 
nfipas trim fad Andhra bbokshyanti ye mahtm\ , but mentions only 
nineteen names. Then, again regarding the duration of the total 
length of the rei^n the Matsya states that the Andhras ruled 
for 4 60 ye ~"~ r -*• i' 7 ' r • f ,->■ -*• , l > eva cha\ 

while the 1 ; . .* ‘ ■■ " . 1 ‘i years 

\Andhtd bbokshyanti vastulhdm date dvecha datum eba vai]. 

Perhaps on the testimony of the Matsya Purana Dr. V. Smith 
and some other scholars place Simuka in the thiid century B. C. 
and say that the dynasty came to an end in the third century A.D. 
Dr. Raychaudhun, however, finds a way out of these Puranic con¬ 
tradictions and arrives at a reasonable conclusion of the date of 
Simuka. He rightly thinks that according to the tiadition pre¬ 
served in the Vayu there were 19 kings who ruled for 300 years, 
while according to another tradition there were 30 kings who 
ruled for 400 yeais, as the Matsya says. He quotes the opinion 
of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar who holds that the longer list 
includes the names of princes belonging to all the branches of 
the so called Andhra-bhyityh dynasty and that the longer period 
represents the total duration of the reigns of all the princes belonging 
to the several branches. The period of 300 years and 19 naroe$ 
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given in the Vayu Pur ana and hinted at in the Matsya 4 refer to the 
main branch.’ Dr. Raychaudhuri points to the existence of at 
least one line of Satakarnis, distinct from the main blanch, who 
ruled over Kuntala [the Kanarese districts] before the Kadambas. 
The Matsya list, he further points out, includes at Last two longs 
of the line named Skanda&ikti and Kuntala flat aka mi who are 
passed over in silence in Vayu. Discussing other evidences on 
this point Dr. Raychaudhuri concludes that 4 the Matsya Puiana 
which mentions 30 Sataviihana kings includes not only the main 

branch but also the Kuntala line.and if the main line 

of the Satavaluna kings consisted of only about 19 princes and 
if the dura tion of these be three centuries, there is no' difficulty in 
accepting the Puianic statement that Simuka flourished in the 
first century B,C. and that his dynasty ceased to mle in the Noubern 
Deccan in the third century A.D. The Kuntala line lasted longer 
and did not come to an end before the fourth or fifth century A.D., 
when it was supplanted by the Kadambas. 1 Thus the total dura¬ 
tion of the rule of both the blanches of ^atakaini is really more 
than 400 years.’ 2 

Additional evidences to what Di. Raychaudhuri has pointed 
out, as shown just above, may be cited to bear on the date of 
Simuka. The Nana ghat inscription of Nayamkii, the wife of 
Sa taka mi and daughter-in-law of Simuka is dated about 100 
years anterior to Gautamlputia Satakami [Bidder, A.S.W.T. Vol. 
V p. 65]. Now Gautamlputia Satakami reigned during the first 
quartei of the second century A.D. 3 The reign periods of three or 
four kings including one of regency and a short period of foreign 
rule which intervened between the death of Simuka and the acces¬ 
sion of Gautamlputra must have covered moie than a century. 
Therefore Simuka, the father-in-law of Nayanika must have 
acquired the imperial position in the last quarter of the first 


1 In the fifth century A.D. the Vakatalca King Harishscna is, 
however, described as the Lord of Kuntala in his inscription 
[Vide, Arch. Surv, Inch IV, p. 114 ff,]. 

2 PHAI, 3rd. ed. pp. *75-279. 

? See infra p. 175. His reign period is c. 106-130 A.D. 
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century B.C., a date that also agrees with the Puranic account as 
shown by Dr. Raychaudhuri, citeti above. 

The evidence supplied by the Hathigumpha inscription of 
Kharavela may also be used with profit to solve the pioblem 
of Simuka’s date. A passage in the inscription runs thus : 

Pamcbame cha dam vase Nanda-raja ti-vasa-sata [m] ogbatitarn 
Tanasultya-vata-pandclim nagaram pavesayati.') Dr. Raychaudhun 
rightly holds nrfd gives convincing reasons that tivasasatam means 
'300 yeais and not 103 years from the time of Nandaiaja. This 
makes Kharavela flourish in the last quarter of the first century 
B.C. Now in another passage of the inscription we find that 
Kharavela fought against Sathkaini, Loid of the West. This 
makes the two monarchs contempoiaiy and consequently places 
Satakaini’s father, Simuka not much earlier than the lasL quarter 
of the fust century B.C. as we have seen. 

Curiously enough the Andhras call themselves Satavahanas 
in their epigraphs. They are also known as Sahvahanas in liteia- 
ture. In two of their earliest epigraphs [Ep. Ind. VIII, p. 93 ; 

Arch., Surv. West Ind. V. p. 64] the first and 
The Race and * second Andhra kings, Simuka [ SjJmkal and 
Satavahanas Krishna [Kanha] are described as belonging 
to the Saiavahana race [Sadavahana kula]. 
But the Puianas describe both Simuka and Krishna as Andhra 
kings. We also know that the Andhias were an ancient Dravi- 
dian people who occupied the Telugu country between the Krishna 
and the Godavari. The Aitareja Brahmana mentions them as 
living beyond the pale of Aryan civilisation. But from one of 
the epigraphs of the Andhra-Satavahana king Vasishthiputra- 
Pulumavi [Ep. Ind. VIII, p. 60 ff.] we know that the Satavahanas 
were Brahmans. The antiquity of thfc Andhias as a people is also 
testified to by Megasthenes who recorded, as Pliny says, that they 
maintained an army of 60,000 foot, 1000 hotsemen, 700 elephants 
and possessed a walled city. ASoka also refers to them in his 
RE. XIII as within his territory. Now the question is that if the 
Andhras were an ancient Dravidian people and known to the 
Brahmana writers [c. 800B.C.] as living beyond the pale of Aryan 
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civilisation how can we accept the Puranic account that Simuka 
who, as we have seen, flourished in the ist century B.C was the 
founder of the Andhra Dynasty? IIow, again, to reconcile the 
claim to Brahman descent of the Satavahana-kula [Up. Ind. VIII 
p. 60 f.] with the fact that the anci ent And liras were a Dravidian 
people ? 


But these contradictions arc more apparent than real. The 
Andhras were certainly an ancient Dravfdian people as stated above 
and the Satavahanas were an Aryan people of Brahman descent- 
completely diiterent from the Andhras. Their original-home, as 
their epigraphs show, was in Mahaiashtra [Northern Deccan] 
when they rose to imperial power under Simuka in the, first century 
B.C. 1 Later, about the middle of Lhe second century A.D. the 
Satavahanas reconquered and probably colonised the Andhradesa 
under Vasishthlputra Pulumavi—after having subjugated Lhe 
natives of the soil, the ancient Andhras. About this conquest we 
have plenty of cpigtaphic and numismatic evidences. 8 By the 
time the Putinas were composed, the Satavahanas may have 
lost their northern and western possessions, and got so much 
mixed with the people of the Andluadc^a whom they ruled and 
among whom they lived that the Puiana writers designated the 
rulers of the land also as Andhras and naturally named the IlrsL 
Satavahana king Simuka as the founder of the Andhra dynasty. 

We have already stated that the Satavahanas were Brahman rulers 
like the Sungas and the Kanvas who preceded them. The Nasik 
Cave inscription of Vasishthlputra Pulumavi 
Brahman Rulers provides sufficient evidence to this fact.’ In it 
their famous King Gautamiputra ^atakarm has 
been described as a unique Brahman [ekabambam], equal m 


Dr ; Raychaudhuri states that Satavahanas ouginally lived ii 
the temtory immediately south ofMadhyade&t [PHAI 4 h cd 

p. 179] J MM. Mirashi thinks that they lived somewhere nelr Bera 
and later conquered Andhrade&i. [J.N.S.I., H, p JJ] 

of &Sta'karnTl^' vs«d title was in suspense since the tim< 

or oatakarni I. Vasishthlputra Pulumayl, and not his f at C 

p. 6o a ff] iPUtra5 WaS Called * Loid thc Deccan ’ [Ep. Ind, VIII 
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prowess to Rama [ Parafurama ] and destroyer of the pride and 
prestige of the Kshatriyas [Khatijaddpa-mana-madand\. 

EARLY SATAVAHANA RULERS 

The Putinas name the founder of the Andhra dynasty as 
Simuka or SHulca. Both these names appeal in the early Satavahana 
. *epigiaphs. In the Nanaghat-Cave-Figure-Label 

Simuka Inscriptions of the time of Satakarni [Aich. 

• ’ Survey. West Ind. V., p. 64] Simuka appears 
below the figure No. x, the queen Nayanika and her husband 
Satakarni jointly in label No. 2. 

According to the Puianas the second king of the dynasty was 
Krishna who was a brother of Simuka. He is to be identified 
with the Kanha [Krishna] mentioned in the 

Krishna Nasik Cave insctiption of the Lime of Krishna 
[Senart, Ep. Ind. VIII, p. 93] during whose 
reign a cave was constructed fot the residence of the ^ramanas of 
Nasik. 

The third king, according to the Puianas, was Satakarni. 

He was the son of Simuka. He is to be identified with the 
* 

Satakarni of the Hathigurfipha inscription, the 

Satakarni Nanaghat Cave Figure-Label inscriptions of the 
time of Satakarni I and the Nanaghat Cave 
inscription of Nayanika 1 and with Sri Satakarni of the inscrip¬ 
tion on the gateway of the Sanchi Stupa. Satakarni appeals as 
Sri Satakarni in the Sanchi Inscription. He appears in other 
inscriptions without the title of Sri. 

Sir John Marshall’s objection to the last identification was due 
to the fact that he believed that the ^atakarni of the Hathigurfipha 
and Nanaghat inscriptions belonged to the second century B.C. 
and, therefore, this Satakarni could not have any control of 
Eastern Malwa which was included in the territory of the early 
&ungas. We have seen that both these inscriptions belong to 

1 Arch. Surv. West Ind. V. p. 64 pp. 60 f. and 86 f, res¬ 
pectively. 
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the last quarter of the first century B.C 1 by which time the &ungas 
had been replaced by the Kansas and the Kanvas by the Andhras 
whose sovereignty necessarily included the temtones jointly 
ruled by the §ungas. Dr. Raychaudhuti [PHAI, 3rd ed. p, 282], 
suggests that the first Satakarni styled himself simply as such 
was natural, while it was equally natuial for a latei Satakainis 
distinguishing themselves by the addition of a metronymic like 
Gautamlputra and Vasishthiputra. The suggesting is illuminating. 
In the Nanaghat inscription of Nayanikfi we get some details of 
his life. According to a restoied portion of die inscription he was 
the son of Simuka i?»uka-Siitavahanasa Vafnsa Viulbwmsa}. 2 He 
married a princess of the Amglya family whose rule is boie the title 
of Maharathi. He was the undisputed sovereign of the whole of 
the Deccan. [apratihaia chakra dakshina patha pa/i] and perfoimed 
two A^vamedha sacrifices \AhamcclbayajTm dvttiya tsbhtb\P Fiom 
the Sanchi inscription we infer that he conquered Eastern Malwa. 
He was a contemporary of King KJiaravela of Kalihga, and the 
latter’s inscription at I la tinge tnpha tells us, Khaiavela defied 
his power and attacked the city of Musika. After Pataka ini’s death 
his queen Nayanika acted as the regent of her mipm sons Vedairl 
and &akti£rl. 

The sovereignty of the early Satavahana rulers in their home¬ 
land Maharashtra probably ended temporarily in the beginning 
of the second century A.D. as a Nasik Cave inscription of the time 
of Nahapana, the Kshaharata chief of one of the §aka clans, dated 
119 A.D. [See infra p. 209] indicates. The Kshaharatas ruled 
over Maharashtra, the homeland of the Satavahanas who were 
driven to the further South. We give below a genealogical 
table of the early Satavahana kings drawn from the epigraphs 
who reigned undisturbed for about a century in their original 
homeland. 


1 Supra , p. 170 ; infra; Appendix II on the Chronology of 
Kharavela, p. 189 ff. 

* Select Inscriptions, p. 187, note 2. 

8 lb. p. 189. 
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Simulca Amgiya-Kula Krishna [Kanha] 

Satalcami = Nayanika * 


Veda^tf • Sakti^ri [Hukusm] 

GAUTAMIPUTRA ^ATAKARNI H 

The set hack suffered by the Satavahanas at the hands of the 
Kshahratas appears to be, short-lived, for the Nasik Cave inscription 
of Gautamlputra Satalcami [Ep. Ind. VIII, p. 73] dated C. 130 A.D. 1 
proves his sovereignty over Mahaiashtra. A Nasilc Cave inscrip¬ 
tion in the time of his son, Vasishtbiputia Pulumavi [Ep. Ind. 
VIII, p. 60 ff] definitely states that he [Gautamlputia Satalcami] 
diove the Kshaharatas from their new settlements \Khakharata 
vasa niravasesa karasci ]. Further, a laige numbei of coins from the 
Jogalthambhl [Nftsik] hoard containing silver coins of Nahapana 
and his other pieces restruck by Gautamlputia leads to the same 
conclusion. We do not exactly know in what relation he stood 
with the first Satalcami or his sons. BuL we know from the same 
epigraph that he was the most outstanding monarch of the Sata¬ 
vahana dynasty. He not only restored the fallen fortunes 
of his dynasty [ Satavahana-kula yasa patithapana karasa], but 
brought under his lule vast territories, the names of which 
as given in the epigraph, 2 roughly correspond to Gujiat, 
Saurashtra, Malwa, Berar, Notth Konkan and the region round 
Poona and Nasilc. The Jogalthambhl^ [Nasik] hoard which con¬ 
tains the silver coins of Nahapana shows that he restruck those 

1 Sarkar, Select Inscriptions, p. 193. 

2 Asika, Asalca, Mulalca [all neighbouring distncts between the 
Krishna and the Godavail], Suratha, Kulcuia [a poition of 
Eastern Rajputana], Apaianta [western coast], Anupa [a district 
in the Upper Narbada], Vidaibha [Bcrai], Akaiavanti [Eastern and 
western Malwa].—Ep. Ind. VIII, p. 60 ff. 
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of Nahapana left there. He was a unique Brahman [cka-bamhana] 
who could wield the weapon like Para^urama and Arjuna. 

He feigned for at least twentyfour years [e. 106-130 

His reign period ThiS P cH ° d Can be ^nrputed on 

the following data. The inscriptions of Andhra 
Satavahana rulers from the time of Gautamlputra and his imme¬ 
diate successors arc dated in their regnal years and not in the 
yeai of any era. The determination of their chronology depends 
^chiefly on the inscriptions of their contemporaries and rivals— 

' the’ Western Kshatrapas who use the £aka eta beginning m the 
year 78 A.D. The last recorded date of Nahapana is Saka 46 
fc= A.D. 124 [Junat Cave inscription of the time of Nahapana, 
Buhlet, Arch. Surv. W. Ind. IV, p. 103]. This date has been 
naturally considered by scholars as the year of Gautamiputia’s 
conquest of Mahfiiashtra and the last year of Nahapana’s reign 
there. Now from the Nasik cave inscription of Gautamlputra 
Satakaim [Ep. Ind. VIII, p. 7 i] we gather that Gautamlputra’s 
conquest of Mahaiashtra was in the 18th year of his reign 
Therefore, his reign began in [124—18] 106 A.D. And since his 
last inscriptional date is regnal ycai 24 [vide his Nasik Cave ins¬ 
cription, Ep. Ind. VIII, p. 73], his reign pciind is fixed 106-130 
A.D, 

vasishthiputra Sri pulumAvi f -'&) 

In the Nasik Cave inscription of BalafrI m the time of her 
grandson Vasishthiputra Pulumavi [Ep. Ind. VIII, 60 ff,] i n the 
nineteenth year of his reign, she calls herself the grand mother 
of the present king and the mother of the late king. This fact 
undoubtedly establishes the relationship of Vasishthiputra 
ISatakaim who^helucceeded' 

. U aXp. According to" scholars 
he is identical with Siro Pokrmwt who, according to Ptolemy, 
had his capital at Paithan or Piatislhana on the Godavari. He is 
styled as the king ofNavanara [Navanora Svamt Vasishthiputra, 
p. Ind. VIII, p. 65 ff.]. Navanora or Navanagara [New city] 
has been identified by Bhandarkat with Pajthan, The Epigraph 
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[lb.] calls Sri Pulumavi, the Lord of* the South [Dakshina pathe 
£vara]. His inscriptions and coins piovc that his dominions in¬ 
cluded the Kushna district. This undoubtedly, pioves that the 
conquest of the Andhtadc^a was accomplished by him. The 
Andhradeda, we have seen, is not included in the List of territories 
uuled by Gautaihiputia? That he had also retained his bold on 
Maharashtia is cleai from fus seveial Nasik and the Caile Cave 
Inscriptions. The Carle Cave Inscription which is the last one 
ascribed to him,. is dated in his legnal year 24 which is equivalent 
to A.D 154 counted front the year of his accession in 130 A.D. 1 
Thus he was a contemporaiy. of the famous Saka tulei of Ujjain, 
Rudradaman whose Junagadh Rock Inscription is dated 150 A.D. 
This Junagadha Inscription furthei tells us that Rudradaman twice 
defeated ^atakaini. Lord of the Deccan fait did not destroy him on 
account of his near relationship [Sarfibandha Viduiataya]. The 
nature of this close relationship is found in the Kanheii [Thana 
district] Buddhist Tank Inscription [Ludeis, No. 994] in which 
Pulumavi is represented as the husband of the daughtei of the 
Mahakshatrapa Rudia. Prof. Rap son identifies Rudia with Rudra¬ 
daman I and Pulumavi with the Satakaim, ‘ Lord of the Dcccan ’ 
of the Junagadh Inscription. There is no doubt .that Piof. Rapson 
is right. The name Satakarm is patronymic, which has been worn 
by several Satavahana kings, perhaps rn loving memory of £tl 
Satakarm, the first builder of the Satavahana Empiie. Many other 
Satavahana kings have not used this pationymic appellation m their 
epigraphs. But that the Satavahana kings are called simple 
Satakarnis by foreign rulers is clear from the two inscriptions 
hitherto discovered. One is the Junagadh Inscription of Rudia- 
darnm, ruler of Saurashtia and the othei is the Hathigurfipha Ins¬ 
cription of Khatavela, lung of Kalinga* in which only, ‘isatakani’ 
appears to mean the two Satavahana kings of different periods. 
Fuither, it may be pointed, that Rudiadaman calls the Satakarni 
of his time as‘Lord of the Deccan ’ [Dakshina-patha-pati]. This 
should put a quietus to the doubt that he can be any other than 
Pulumavi who is the first Satavahana ruler to conquer the Andhra 

1 Sarkar, Select Inscriptions, p. 203. 

* F. 23 
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country and described as the ‘ Lord of the Deccan 5 in the family, 
epigraph [Daksihna pathe^vara, Ep. Ind. VIII, 6c if], Andhia- 
de&i was not included in the dominions <>! his taihci Gautaml- 
putra. 

yajnaSri §Atai< a&ni /&>&!>) 

The last gieat king of the Satavahana Dynasty was Yajnahi 
^atakarni. His relationship with Vasishthiputia Pulumavi is not 
clear. His inscriptions have been found in Nasik, Kanheri, and 
also in Chinna which is in the Kistna district. His coins have been 
found in Gujarat, Kathiawar, East MalwS, Apatanta [Western 
coast of the Deccan], the Central Provinces and the Kistna district. 
This clcaily proves that h e ruled over both Maharaslitia and the 
Andhra Country. He leigned for at least ^27 years. His latest 
inscription, the one found in Chinna in the Kistna district is 
dated in the 27th year of his reign. Dr. V. Smith points out 
that his silver coins on the model of those of the §aka rulers 
suggest that he conquered some lands fiom the £aka$. Some 
of his coins beat the figuie oi a ship with a .fish and a couch. 
This proves that Yajnahl had developed a naval power and 
maritime commerce. 


DECLINE OF THE SATAVAl-IANA POWER 

Very little is known about Yajna^ri’s successors except their 
names. During their time the Satavahana power rapidly declined 
yielding place to new powers—the Abhhas in Maharashtra and 
the Ikshvakus and the Pallavas in the Eastern Deccan about the 
middle of the 3rd. century A.D, 


THE CONDITION OF THE DECCAN DURING THE 
SATAVAHANA PERIOD 1 

In the foregoing pages has been stated the political history of 
the Deccan during the Satavahana period. The inscriptions which 

1 For further details see Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar’s article in 
the Indian Antiquary, June 19x9, pp. 77—83. 
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thiow light on this history, also throw light on ait, leligion, . 
social and economic condition of Maharashtra during this period. 

* Buddhism was in exceedingly flounshing condition and was 
tolerated by the Biahman Satavahanas. The Buddhist leligion 
served as a hand-maid to the art of building, especially cave tem¬ 
ples and dwellings which were highly developed. 
Religion : Bud- Almosttall the caves so far found in the Deccan 
^of S Cave-Budding 1 ' are dedicated to Buddhism and weie excavated 
■ dining the Satavahana peiiod. They weie of 
two kinds—[1] Chaitya-gnha or temples, and [2] Layanas 01 resi¬ 
dential quartets "for Bhikshus. The fiist are with vaulted roofs 
and hoise-shoe shaped windows over the entrance, and have 
interiors consisting of a nave and side aisles with a small stupa, 
at the innei cncular end. They ate the improved models of their 
proto-types in the Barabar Caves [C 300 B C.] and they have 
been imitated later by the buildeis of Christian basilicas. The layana 
consists of a hall sunounded by a number of cells, each cell con¬ 
taining as a tule a stone-bench for a monk to sleep upon. Each 
layana cave had one or two rock cut cisterns attached to it. 
Different parts of all these caves, whether Chaitya-grihas or layanas 
were excavated bf all sorts and conditions of men at their 'own 
expense, showing what hold Buddhism had over popular mind. 
They not only incuired the cost of building these caves 01 any parts 
thereof but made ample pioyisions for their lepairs and for 
the maintenance of the Bhilcshus who resided there. F01 repairs, 
villages were generally granted. For feeding the Bhikshus, pieces 
of land, sometimes villages, were given, some-times cash depo¬ 
sits in permanent endowments \Akshaya nivi ] were made to 
the guilds to provide robes \Chlvara\ out of the annual mteiest 
of the endowment fund. The Bhikshus occupied the caves 
during the rainy season only [Vassayasa]. For the remainder 
of the year they spent in religious tours just as the Jaina Sadhus 
do even now. It appears that ceitain caves weie reserved for 
certain sects of the Buddhist monks. For example, Cave no. z 
at Nasik was assigned to the Bhadrayana Bhikshu Sarhgha by 
Gautamlputia Satakarni’s mother, BalaSrI [Ep, Ind. VIII, p. 60 ff,]. 
.The cave at Caile built in the time of Vasishthlpulra 
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- Pulumavi was given to the Ivlahasajjighikas [Bp. Incl. VIII, 

P- 7i •] £ 

Ih.lh/Hri »ist)l 

Biahmanism was. also m a flourishing condition. Satakarm 
l and his queen perfoimed a*numbci of sacrifices, the description 
of which has been partly picservcd in tlie mutilated inscuption 
of Nayamka at Nil nag hat [A. S.*- W. I. V., 60-1 ; Luclcx’s 

List no. 1x12]. They seem to have celebrated no less than 
Lwenty sacrifices. Aivamedha was twice performed.. Among other 
sacrifices perfoimed were Gavamajanam, Agnyddhtya, Rrijasilya, 
Aptorya/m, Angirasamayanam , tfatatiraira. The dakshlfia or sacri¬ 
ficial fee consisted of villages, Karshapanas, ordinary and milch 
cows, elephants and horses, hoisc-chaiiots, silver-posts, silver 
ornaments, dresses and so on. The highest number of cows given 
is 11,000 and Karshapanas 24,000 [— about 686 Suvat'nas, 3 j silver 
Karshapanas being equal to 1 Suvaina]. 1 - This was certainly Brah¬ 
manism of a most vigorous type. The same epigraph begins 
with an adoration of Dhamma, India, Sariikarshana, Vasudeva, 
the sun and the moon and the four guardians of the quatlers 
[Lokapalas]—Yama, Vaiuna, Kubeia and Vasava. The names 
Samkaishana and Vasudeva prove the early pievalence of the 
worship of Krishna and his family in the Deccan. The homage 
to India shows that the worship of the great Vedic god survived 
to the first centuty A.D. Who the God Dharma was is not cleat. 
That he was not meant in the inscription as a lokapala like Yama or 
Varnna is clear. 

Besides the sacrificial Brahmanism which revived wiLh a great 
flourish in Maharashtra was the Brahman rule of the Satava- 
hanas, Vaishnavism and Saivism also flourished side by side. We 
have seek that the names Vasudeva Sarfikat- 

Vaishnavism, shana prove the existence of the Vaishnava cult. 

Saivism and e 

Naga Cult Ptor. Bhandarkai points out that such names as 
Gopak, Vishnudatta, Vishnupalita occuting In 
the epigraphs of the peiiod provide further evidence for the cleve- 


1 lb, p. 81, 
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lopment o£ Vaishnayism. The worship of Siva, he further points 
out, was far more prevalent in thfe Deccan during this period, if 
names can be taken as evidence, ‘Such names as Bhutapala, Maha- 
devanaka, Sivadatta, Sivaghosha. Sivapahta, Sivabhuti, £ivadata, 
Bhavagopa and so forth clearly show that this god was popularly 
worshipped under four names, viz , Siva, Mahadeva, Bhava, and 
Bhutapala. That his vehicle, Lhe bull was also adored may be 
seen from thejaames, Nafidin, Rishavanaka and Rishavadata. The 
names Skandapalita, SivaskandiJa, and Siva-Slcandagupta show that 
the god Skanda was worshipped both separately and conjointly 
with Siva. Such names as Naga, Saipa and Sarpila point to the 
prevalence of serpent-worship.’ 1 

A very interesting and important feature of the religious condi¬ 
tion of this period is that we find many foreigners embracing 
either Buddhism or Biahmanism. During this penod many foreign 
tribes e.g,, the Yavanas, Sakas, Pallavas and Abhlras had made 
settlements in India. Many epigiaphs of the 
mwHmdusra" period show that they not only embraced 
Buddhism and Brahmanism but also adopted 
Hindu namejj. Prof. Bhandarkai says : ‘ In Cave inscrip¬ 

tions Yavanas aie frequently mentioned as making gifts in 
connection with chaityas or monastic residences. At Carle we 
have two names of Yavanas and one named Sihadhoya [Sin- 
ghadhvaja] and the other Dhatma. Al Junar we find mention 
of three called Isila, Chita [Chitia] and Chandia. At Nasik the 
name of only one Yavana is specified, viz., Indragnidatta, 
son of Dharma Deva. They all turned Buddhist laymen and 
that all of them except one had assumed Hindu names.’ 2 

Pleliodorus, an ambassador from Antialkidas to Bhagabhadra 
of Vidisa Was a Vaishnava. Rudradaman, anothei Saka chief was 
a staunch Brahmanist. 

Another feature of the period is the catholic spirit of religion. 
The Satavahana king Gautamiputia Satakaim, his mother Gau- 


1 lb. p. 78. 

2 lb. Also Cf. Indian Antiquary, 1911, p. 15 fl‘. 
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tairu Baksti and his son Pulumavi weie staunch followers of 
BLahmanism bpt excavated caves foe Buddhist 
C HincLmsm 0f monks. Their chanties were not confined to 
their faith but freely extended also to Buddhism. 
Gautami Bakdu excavated a Cave for the residence of the Bhadia- 
yana Buddhist monks [Ep, Inti. VIII, p. 60 11 J. Siitakarni and his 
grandson Pulumavi gtanted a piece of land and a village iespcc- 
tively for the maintenance of the monks timd rep aits of the Cave 
[Ep. Ind. VIII. pp. 71 ; 65 IF.]. They simibuly gave a village to 
the Buddhist establishment at Carle. Another nutcwoithy fact 
of the teligious condition of this petiod is that the espousal of a 
dilfeient religion did not entail the loss of caste. Pei haps the most 
typical case is that of a Brahman called Ayitilu, whose wife Bhayila 
makes the benefaction of a Chaitya-griha to the Buddhist com¬ 
munity, settled in the Kuda Caves [Luder’s List No. 1050]. That 
the husband was a Buddhist is certain, because lie has actually been 
called an upasaka. 1 An Important example of the liberal spirit 
of the Hindu society of that age was the marriage of the Brah¬ 
man Satavahana piince §ii-Puluma.vi with the daughter of the 
Salta tuler Rudradaman. 

An idea of the constitution of the Hindu Society in the 
Deccan at this period is obtained from the status and caste 
names fiequently specified of the donois mentioned in the 
Cave inscriptions. Those of the highest tank 
Society amongst these were of course the Maharathis 
[Mahaiashtrikas], Mahabhojas and the Mahasena- 
patis. They occupied the position of the feudatoty chieftains. 
Second in ordet of rank came the officers such as Amatyas or Raja- 
matyas, Mahamatras, and Bhandiigarikas. The 
Gtades of people former two correspond to the modern District 
Collectors and the third to the Treasurer, Of the 
same status of the second lank] aie Nigama, Sarthavaha and 
Jkeshthin. Nigama is an ordinal y merchant, and Sarthavaha, 
the leader of a caravan of tradeis. Steshfhin was the head of a 
guild of merchants. The latter two, again, co rtespond to aldermen 


1 lb. p. 79, 
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and took an important pait in the administration of the town 
corporate. The third m order of social ranlcweie the Lekhaka 
[Scribe] Vaidya [physician] Malaldya ['Cultivator], Suvarnakara 
[Goldsmith], Gandhika [Duiggtst]. To the lowest class have to 
be assigned Vardhald [Carpentei], Malakaia [Gardener], Lohava- 
nija [Blacksmith], and Dassaka [Fisherman]. The middle class, 
which consisted chiefly erf cultivators and mercantile people was 
split up into a numbei ^of grihas [homesteads] or Kutumbas or 
ICulas [families]. The head of each of them was called a grihapati 
or kutumhn and occupied a position of authonty. One note¬ 
worthy custom of this period is for a male individual of the 
Kshatnya class to specify his metionymic along with his pioper 
name. In Northern India the practice was to form the metronymic 
from the name of the country over which the mothei’s fathci 
rnled. Thus Ajata^atiu of Rajagriha styles himself as Vaidehi- 
putra, son of the daughter of the Vaidehl prince. In South India 
the custom seems to be to adopt the metronymic from that of a 
Brahman gotra. Accordingly we have got such metronymics as 
GautamlputLn, Vasishthiputra, Kautsi, KaugikI, etc., all derived 
from Brahman gotrasd 

Important facts re. the economic condition of the Deccan can 
be gleaned from the epigraphs of the period. The cuirency of 
the province was karshapanas, both silver and coppei. The 
Nanaghat Inscription of Nayanika speaks of 
havln S 8 Jven 2 4,°oo karshapanas as dakshina 
The Nasik Inscription of Ushavadata of 
about the same period speaks of 70,000 kaishapanas having 
been given away to gods and Brahmanas. In this particular 
epigraph we aie distinctly told that 70,000 karshapanas are 
equivalent to 200 gold coins, each suvarna being equiva¬ 
lent to 3 5 karshapanas. 1 2 Here the rate of exchange between 
a silvei kiirshapana and the current gold coin is indicated 


1 IA., June 1919. 

2 Ep. Ind. VIII, p. 82 ff, 
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at 1-35. The reference to the Suvaina coins, accoiding 
to Prof. Rapson,. must he the con tempo) ary gold currency 
of the Kushans. Ushavadata’s father-in-law Nahapana was 
a Kshatrapa not only of Kujula Kadphise.s luiL also of Vima Kad- 
phises, who was the first KushSn sovereign to introduce gold 
coinage. No other foreign ruler, either Indo-Bactrian 01 Indo- 
Scythian, seems tt) have stiuck it before fiim. Vima Kadpliises’s 
gold coins must, therefore, have been cuireni in Nahapana 1 s time 
at the exchange rate of 1:3 5 to the indigenous silver kaishiipanas. 1 

Steals or craft-guilds were a nottnai feature of the 
age. At Govaidhana near the Niisik or Tira&ni Caves there 
were no less than fout different descriptions of guilds, viz,, 
ttlapTshaka oj oilmiUcr’s guild, Qdayantrika or 
Srems guild of artisans fabricating hydraulic engines, 
Kularika or potter's guild and Kolika-nikaya 
or weaver’s guild. In the town neat the Junar Caves there 
were at least three guilds, one of Dhairthikas, or corn-dealers, 
the second of Vamsaktlras, bamboo-workers and the thiid of 
Kansakaras or braziers. There must have been many more 
guilds not only at Govatdhana or near Junar but also in other 
districts, of which no mention has been made. The Jatakas 
which portray social life of the sixth century 13 .C. make mention 
of several such guilds. The conclusion is plain that both North and 
South India was studded with guilds from the sixth century B.C. 
to the third century A. D. Now the prevalence of craft-guilds 
shows that institutions of self-government weie by no means 
uncommon in India. The Frenis weie not only ciaft or trade- 
guilds but were also something like modem banks, because any¬ 
body could invest any sums here and receive interest on them. 
Further, very often pecpetual endowments \aksbaya nfvi ] were made 
to them. Usliavadata made two such permanent endowments 
to the two Kulika-Nigamas or Frenis, one for providing new 
robes [Chaivarilcani] and the other for minor food necessaries 
[Kfisbdma] [Ep. Ind. VIII, p, 82 ff.] It is an important matter to 
note that although Ushavadata was a high personage, the son-in- 


1 IA,, June, 1919, p, 81, 
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law of the Kshatrapa Nahapana, ruling ovei Rajputana, Central 
India, Kathiawar, Gujrat and the DecJan, he did not arrange for the 
feeding and robing fiom the local district treasury but deposited 
sums in two guilds. Why did he do so ? It was probably because 
an empire is established and destroyed in no time, but a guild was 
a permanent institution. 1 

Another important fact that can be gleaned fiom the epigiaphs 
of the penod is .the rate of inlet est yielding from capital invest¬ 
ments. For the Akshaya-mvi of Ushavadata to the two guilds— 

Rate of Interest ° nC paid lntercst at lhe iflte of 12 per cent pet 
annum, the other at the rate of 9 per cent pci 
annum [Ib.]..The rate of intciest appeals to be high in oui time. 
Butin ancient India it was not considered high Monthly interest 
at the rate of 2 per cent from a Biahman debtoi, 3 per cent from a 
Ksliatriya, 4 pci cent fiom a Vaisya, and 5 pci cent fiom a Sudia 
has been sanctioned by old law giveis [Manu, VIII, “142, Yaj. II, 
38, Vishnu VI, 2]. 

Karshapana was a com [of copper, gold or silvei] weighing 
1 Kaisha — 8oRatis = 146-4 grains [1 Rati =1-83 grams]. The 
gold Suvarna, tf£ copper Pana and Kautilya’s silver Dharana aie 
of this weight. The silver Dhaiana or Purana 
^cirwncy 1116 was however, usually of 32 Ratis = 58.56 
gialns. But the silvei coins of Nahapana, 
though called karshapanas were evidently lighter than the standard 
kaishapana shown above. They weie only of about 36 gialns 
and tluity five of them made one Suvarna. 2 

Foreign commeicc and tiade were flourishing, and the Deccan 
took no insignificant part in the commeicial relations of India 
with the west. An account of it is contained in the Pen plus of 

Foreign Commerce * bt E 0't h >™n Sea, which desci .bes the Egyptian 
trade with East Africa and India. Ships from 
the Western Countries sailed down the Red Sea and followed the 
Arabian Coast as far as Kane, from where the route to India 
diverted, some ships sailing to the Indus and on to Barygaza 

1 lb. p. 8z. 

2 S.I. VoI.,p. 158, n. 5. 
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[Broach] and others direct to the ports of Lymrika [Malabar]. 
Fiona Barygaza the coast immediately adjoining stretched from - 
the north directly to the south, and the country is, therefore, called 
Dakshinabares [Dakshmapatha]. Among the marts in the island 
partofthe South Country, there»\vere two of particular importance— 
Paithan and Tagara [Mod. Ter, in the Najklrug district, Nizam’s 
Dominions]. 1 The harbours were Surppara [Soparu] and Keliena 
[Kalyana]. In regard to the last port we are informed that it was 
raised to the tank of a regular matt in the time of the Elder Sar- 
ganes. The Elder Sarganes is probably Sataknini, the third king 
of the Satavahana dynasty. Ptolemy who wiotc only six decades 
after the author of the Per ip Ins does not mention Kalyana which 
probably lost all importance by that time, We have already 
noticed the numismatic evidence of the development of marine 
and commerce in the time of Yajna^rl Satakarni [Supra p. 178], 
coins having a two-masted ship with a fish and a couch and the 
legend of Siri Yeina Siilakmnsa [J.N.S.I. Vol. Ill, pt, I, 1941, 
PP- 43 - 45 -] 

The Satavahana kings were great patrons of Prakrit, as a huge 
number of official epigraphs recorded in that'language show. 
Tradition ascribes to one of their kings I-Iala with the authorship 
of a Prakrit poem called the Sattasai [Saplasataka], The reputed 

_ author of the original Brihatkatha in the PaEachl 

Literature , ... 

dialect, Gunadhya, is said to have fioui ished in this 

period. It must be noted that the Andhra-Sat:iv£hana kings, 

though Brahmans, used Prakrit for their documents, although the 

Piakrit of that time shows a considerable influence of Sanskrit. 

Mr. Allen points out that Sarva-Varman produced the Katantra 

for the benefit of an Andhta king who was “ ashamed of his 

ignorance of Sanskrit and -found Paninl too difficult” [Camb. 

Hist. Inch VoL I, p. 61.] 

II KING KHARAVELA OF KALINGA * 

While the Satavahanas were ruling in the western Deccan under 
their third king Satakarni, the Kalifigas rose as a great rival power 


1 JRAS, 1901, 5J7 ff, 
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to them in the Eastern Deccan. After Aioka’s time the history 
of Kahhga [roughly equivalent to modern Orissa] is wiapped in 
darkness. The veil of darkness is lifted by the dismveiy of the 
Iffathigumpha Inscription 1 on (he Lklayagni hills ne.u Hsius.ck .vara 
in t^e Pun Distiict. The mscnpuon which 1. m rui.fi is a 
com’picheiisive record of the achievements id its .mthoi, hint’ 
Khaiavela of Kalinga. It^ays that Kh.iravcl.i was die thiol Imp 
• ‘ of the Cheta dynasty. Having ape:if his early 

Early Life youth up to the fifteenth year in receiving all 
kinds of physical exercises and msituetinns in the 
different branches of study, e.g,, wilting, arilhmelie, Swum e*. ur* j 
law, 2 necessary for a crown prince, he was coriwi taU'd to she 
office of the heii-apparent in his 16th year and crowned king or, 
the completion of his 24th year \Sttmpwhim r,wj at 

about 39 B. C. 3 

He spent the firs L year of his reign [ pudbjmt ihitf] m completing 
cettain works of public utility m the city of K;t!iiv>i, sm h ,r 
tepairs of walls and gateways damaged by storm [ 

gopura~pakara\ and construction of tank-, with 
Events of his Reign«Bteps for the supply of cool water at a com of 
1 lakh of coins [J7 tala-hidhd p.'ulryo fA;‘ /vrm/Al* 
payati ], and provided recreations in his subject-. ch; 

rariiayati] at a cost of 35 lakhs of coins Jknwh',/,' 

skt. panchatnmsat iatasabttsraih\. In the sieoml year.it !m', »rii«u 
[dntiye eba vase] he defied the power of Sat iharni by • 1 «dum to 
the west [Satakanini pachchbii/huhsiiin\ a large tmee e<m i t;w .1 
horse, elephant, foot and chariots which attacked the t tty of A 3 , 
on the Krishna and destroyed jt \vit,tsiti\. In the tbisd », ear ..t ... 
teign he provided all sorts of entertainments to the 1 it 
high class dancing, music [vocal ayd 1nsr1umcnr.1l} - T .w „ ar.«! 
feasts [gandbarva-vcdibudho dipa-iuht s.i'-ii, ■ ;< t tPta.tf a 

famajd \, In the fourth year of his reign [(.‘A/rvor 1 k-'} kr 

1 Ep. Ind. XX, 1930; JHOR.S, 191K , U nl ty.-s. 

2 ffffi'LTTT ^rirrir ftrn odr ’ r > r \ - r-tf j i*tj ■ s-ntfie. 

8 Itis not clear whether his failu-i dud l.rf .re },*% 24th 

year. About thedate of his accession sec Appendix 11 . 
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pelled the Rastrikas and Bhujakas to submit to him. In the fifth 
year of his reign [ pa in cha we cha dam I Yu?] he completed a work of ” 
great public utility ; he extended fmtn the Tamisuliu road up to 
the city the canal which king Nanda had opened \ou years ago 
[Namdarajtt thwasata~ 6 ghl\ihtm lanasnha vatu pairdditri nagarak 
pavesijali] . In the sixth year [Ckhhatc K^r] he beMowcd laige 
favouis [ anugnha anektini] to the people of uibun and anal aieas 
[ panra-jattapadtiA /] which cost him one hundred* thousand coins 
[fata sahasebi]. The account of the achievements of the seventh 
year of his reign is doubtful. In the eighth yea'r of his reign 
[a!bams cha vase] he stormed Gorathagirt and harassed the people 
of Rajgriha. Gorathagiri has not yet been identified. It was 
probably a hill-fort guaiding Rajagpha. In the ninth year of his 
reign he built a large Palace of Victory [rjiahii-vijitya-pasHdam] at a 
cost of 38 lakhs of coins [atballsii\'n sata sabasehi\. The record of 
the tenth year cannoL he made out. In the eleventh year of his reign 
[ekadasame cha vase] having possessed himself of a large booty obta¬ 
ined from the retreating enemy [ply a tana in ski. pally if a /ah Attain] 
leclauncd the mins of the old city of Pitluinda, founded by a for¬ 
mer king, and had it cultivated by ass drawn ploughs f pttvainriija- 
nmsltak Pithtidaw gadhabha naingalena kaSayali], It is dear that he 
turned a mined city into a huge agricultural farm. 1 In the same 
year he broke a confederacy of Tamil States of the South f abhinat 
framtrade/ct 3 sam ghatain] , In the twelfth year of his reign [biimsaw 
cha vase] the achievements recorded are as follows : lie led a 
large expeditionary force to the north [ultarapatlba] and created 
consternation among the people of Magadha while he watered his 
elephants -and hotses in the Ganges [Magadhimafn cha vipulam 
bhayant janeto hathasam Gangiiya ply ay at i \. He compelled Bfilras- 
patimitra, king of Magadhan [Magadham cha raja /tarn] to submit 
to Him [ fade bandhapayati ] and biought back the image of 


1 Dr. Jayaswal reads the above passage differently : puvaraja 
nlventam plthudaga dabba nagule nekiisayati " Caused the grassy 
overgrowth of PUthudaka [city] founded by a former king, to be 
let out in the Langala [liver]. 

2 Sanskritised version of Jayaswal’s reading. 
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'Jina belonging to Kallhga, which had been taken away b'y 
king Nanda, and earned with hiri* a large booty from Anga 
and Magadha [Anga-Magadha- Vasum]. He also icfeis to his 
victory ovei the king of the Pandyas in the same year from 
whom he brought hundieds of thousands of gems and peails 
\mnta~mmu-talan 2 m debai apayati sutusabasani ]. He then adorned 
the hill -tops with strong and beautiful gopuras and wondeiful 
residences for elephants \abhnlain hastinivasam] . In the thirteenth 
year of his reign '\tera sane eba vase] he built m the Kuman hill 
[Udayagm-Kbandagm hills] caves for the residence of the Arhats 
during the rainy season and oLiter worthy purposes at a cost of 
more than ,15 lakhs. 

So the achievements of King Kharavela have been chionlcled 
fiom year to year up to the thirteenth year of his reign. We 
can, therefore, conclude that he reigned at least for 13 years. 
The inscription also throws light on the personality of the great 
king. He was a Jama by faith, buL tolciant to all religions which 
he equally respected [sava-plsamda-pfijaka], and repaired the 
temples of all gods f sava-dev ay atana-sakara-karaka] . Himself 
de.eply learned # in ^astiras and all kinds of arts, he greatly patro¬ 
nised them. He is described as a Rajarshi and a scion of the 
Yasu [same as Cheta or ChcdiJ family and possessing a mighty 
-force of irresistible stiengtlr \apatibata-chaka-vdbana-vall\. 


[APPENDIX II] 

THE CHRONOLOGICAL POSITION OF KIIARAYELA 

A lot of controvcisy has cropped up tound the date of 
Khaiavela for a long time. D,r. Jayaswal identified Bahasatimita 
[Brihaspatimitra] of the inscription with Pushyamitra, the first 
Suiiga king who began his reign in c . 184 B.C. Consequently he 
placed Kharavela also in the second century B.C. His argument is 
that Brihaspati is the lord of Pushy a constellation and, thercfoie, 
Brihaspatimitra may be taken as Pushyamitra. The aigument is 
fantastic. As an aid to his thesis he read a passage in L. 16 of 
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the epigraph as follows : partafntarija-mtbi-vasa-mte-raja-muriya- 
kah vochchhte and deduced thc^datc as 165 ih year of the Maurya- 0 
era. If 322 B.C, when the founder of the Maurya dynasty began 
his lule, was the year of the Mauiya kiila [era or agej, then [322- 
163] 137 B.C. would be the date of Khaiavela andas such he would 
be a contemporary of Brihaspatimitta alias Pushyamilra £unga. 
We have aheady seen that the identification has been established 
on a fantastic argument, We do not know if Chandragupta 
Maurya evet founded an eta which has been used by any sovereign 
of his dynasty in their records. Afoka, we know, used foi his 
records his regnal years. 

Dr. Vincent Smith accepted the view that KhSiavela, king 
of Kalinga, defeated Pushyamitia who is called Bnhasatinnta in 
the Hathigurfipha inscuplion. [Oxford History of India]. Ptof. 
Dubreuil seems to accept the view that Khiiravela was an anta¬ 
gonist of Pushyimitra and that the Ilathigurfiplia inscription is 
dated 165th year of Maurya-kala which corresponds to the 13th 
yeat of the reign of Khaiavela. 1 Sten Konow also accepted Jayas- 
wal’s identification of Baliasatimita with Pushyamilra. 51 3 * * 

It is clear that when Dr. Jayaswal first published in 1918 his 
reading of the passage discussing the epoch-making dale and his 
arguments of identification of Bahasatimttta with Pushyamitra 
[JBORS, IV], his theory completely held the field, and the above- 
mentioned writers were naturally influenced by his views. 

The reading of the passage, as has been generally accepted at 
present, takes the phiase panatarijci satasabasoht in connection with 
the building of the caves for the Arhals and other purposes and 
decorating them with pillars, etc., and interpreted to signify the 
amount of 3 lakhs of coins as the cost of building. 8 The sentence 
ends here, and is not to be attended to include the words which 
follow and is read by Dr. Jayaswal as raia muriya Mala vochchine 


1 PHAbp. 255. 

2 Acta Orientalia, I. 29. 

3 Compare the amounts of money he states to have spent in 

connection with works of public utility in the first, sixth, ninth, 

thirteenth year of his reign, g.g., Lines 3, 6 and 16. 
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tacked with the phrase pdnamtariya scttbi vasa sate [again wrongly 
read]. The passage should be lead as : mukhya kala bochchmafn 
{mukhya kali = gitannrityadi a hncbchinam — samannvitani) as the 
beginning of a fresh sentence which speaks of similar aits 
introduced by Khaiavela, befitting peace-time activities. The 

whole sentence runs thus : mukhiya-kala-bochbimm cha choyatin 

■ 

amga santikam tuiiyam Upadayati [Skt. = mukhya kala-bach- 
chhinnam = gRani;ity-acljsamannvitarfi chatuh shashtyahgarfi — 
Chatushashthiprakara vayavishtpmk Santikatfi tauryam=ranarhitah 
kalopayogitaiaiya trikarh utpada'yati] - 1 Theie is no reference to 
maurya kala in the sentence 

This accepted reading of the passage, thus, cuts the gtound 
off the feet of the theoiy of the contemporaneity of Khaiavela with 
Pushyamitia Sunga. We have, therefore, to seek elsewhere for 
positive evidence of the date of Khaiavela. 

[l] First, let us consider the palaeographical and archaeolo¬ 
gical evidences. The decided opinion of scholais on palaeo¬ 
graphy places the Hathiguifipha lecords 'probably later than 
the Nanaghat records and certainly later than the Besnagar 
Inscription of Heliodorus.’ 2 Consequently they cannot be 
placed much before the close of the first centuiy B. C. Prof. 
Rama Prasad Chanda proved 3 that the Nanaghat record is not 
‘ earlier than the later half of the first century B.C.’ Even autho¬ 
rities on Indian Architecture support that the ‘ Nasik Hall is to be 
assigned to the latter half of the first century B.C.’ [C I-I.I., Vol, 
n, p- ^37]- The signs and characters like =r, T, 3, etc., in the 
Nanaghat Cave inscription show a decided advance over the 
A^okan, 01 for the matter of that Sunga scripts. They arc on the 
way to become triangular : 

A ■ ^ d <i 


1 S.I. pp. 210— 

3 lb. p. 206, n. 1. 

3 M.A.S.I., No. I. 
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On these grounds the Nanaghat Inscriptions, one at the time of 
Satakarni I, and the other of His wife, Queen Nayanikii, aie placed 
in the last quarter of the first century B.C. So, the Hathigurfipha 
inscription of Kharavela, which as we have seen, is according to 
palaeographists, slightly Later than oc contemporaneous with tire 
Nanaghat inscriptions, cannot be earlier than "the first century 
B.C., and as such its author cannot be a contemporary of Pushya- 
mitra Suhga who flourished in the second century R.C. and that 
the Bahasatimita of the inscription must be someone else. 

[ii] I have shown elsewhere [Indian History Congress'Proceed¬ 
ings 1943, pp. 109—16 and the B C. Law Memotial Volume pp, 
210—18] that the Bachut sculptuted gateway beating-an inscrip¬ 
tion is about a century later than the time of Pushyamitra Sufiga 
l.e., about the first quarter of Lhe first cenLiny B. C. Authorities 
on Indian ait believe that the sculpLuies of M.inchapuii Cave in 
which there is an inscription of Kharavela’s queen are posterior 
to the sculptures of Baihut [C.H.I., Vol. 1. p. 639J. Consequently 
Kharavela could not Iiave flourished in the second century 
B.C. 

Secondly , the internal evidences provided by *the insrripton 
itself help to fix the age of Kharavela, 

]ij Line 4 of the inscription speaks of one Sa taka ini lulmg in 
the west against whom Kharavela sent an expedition. Who is 
this Satakarni, but the one who was the third Andlna king and 
appears m the Nanaghat inscription of the first century B. C. as 
the first Satakarni among the Satavfihana king ? Fust, we do 
not know of any other Satakarni who flourished in the second 
century B. C. and ruled in the west and who could be a conterm- 
porary of Pushyamitia Sunga. Furthei, it must be noted that an 
inscription on the Sanchl Stupa no. I tecords a donation made in 
the reign of a king Satakarni. The inscription is noL dated, buL 
theie is now a geneial consensus among archaeologists that iL 
probably belongs to the fust century B. C. This shows that 
Eastern Mahva was in possession of the Andhras in the first 
centuiy B. C. But we know for certain that in the second cenury 
B. C., in the time of Pushyamitra Iiuhga aL any late, Eastern 
hlalwa with its capital Vidisa was in possession of the Suflgas. 
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Consequently the Satakarni of the Ranchi inscription must have 
belonged to the fitst century B. C. 

[n] Line 6 of the Hathigutripha insciiption states Pamchanie 
cha dam vase Nanda raja tivasa sata ogbatitain tanasnhya vata panadifii 
nagaram pavesayati . “[Khaiavcla had an aqueduct, which had 
been dug by king Nanela 300 yeais ago, conducted into the capital 
in the fifth yeai of his reigrv” Theie is absolute unanimity now 
among scholars that £ ti-vasa-sata’ means 300 years. Di. Jayaswal 
himself has accepted this interpretation buL identifies Nandaiaja 
with Nandivardhana so that Pushyamitia and Khaiavcla might be 
placed m the second centuiy B C. But Nandivai dhana was a IsaHu- 
naga lung and had nothing to do with Kalifiga. It was Mahapadma 
Nanda who is dcscubed m the Puianas to have biought ‘ all 
under his sole sway/ and who c uprooted all Kshalriyas.’ So one 
should identify Nandaiaja of the Hathigutnpha inscription with 
Mahapadma Nanda and not with Nandivardhana. Now, the Nanda 
dynasty was uprooted by Chandiagupta Maurya who ascended the 
thione in c. 322 B.C. Accoiding to the Put-anas, Mahapadma was 
succeeded by his eight sons who ruled foi 12 years. Thus Maha¬ 
padma Nanda c< 5 uld not have reigned beyond 322 + 12=3 34 B.C, 
Therefore, the incident of extending the aqueduct 300 years 
after Nandataja took place on or befoie 34 B.C. The mention 
of a tound figure of 300 years, which is a conventional form of 
expression, may not be taken loo literally. If 14 ol 15 years 
be added to it, the date of the extension of the canal comes to 
[34—15] c ‘ 19 B C. Now Kharavela was on the throne for 5 yeais 
when he performed this act of extension The preceding lines 
111 the epigtaph give details of his eaily life : At the age of 16 he 
became a Yavaraja and at the age of 24 he was consecrated king. 
Theicfoic, he was 29 yeais old wbefi he extended the aqueduct. 
We may this draw up a tentative table of his chronology with the 
help of 19 B.C. as a starting point 

[i] Birth, c. 19+29=1?. 48 B.C, 

[ii] Installation to Yauvaiajya. c. 48—16=32 B.C. 

[lii] Rajyabhisheka. r. 48—24=24 B.C, 

F. 2J 
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II is noL clem when he died. The chronology of events in his 
reign has been diawn up to the 13 th year. It can reasonably be ' 
inferred that if he had another achievement to his credit after the 
13th year of his reign he would not have left it utnecordedj and 
it is also reasonable to supposes that if he was hale and hearty aftei 
the recorded date, he would not sit idle and do nothing woith 
recording, Theiefoie, it is possible that he was eilhei ill or dead 
when the thirteenth 01 fourteenth year of his teig/i was current or 
ended. In that case, his death may be put in [Y. 24-14] to B.C. 
at the age of 38. That Kharavcla died about this time finds some 
corroboration from two other records in the MaKchapuiI Cave 
in the Udayagiti Hills, built by Khatavela’s wife who survived him, 
One belongs to Vakiadeva, king of Kalihga flip. Ind. XIII, p. 160j 
and the othei to Kumaia Vaclukha [Luders, No. 1348]. Vakra- 
deva,no doubt, was a succcssoi of Khatavcla, though his lelation- 
ship with the lattet is not dear. The chatacter of the lecord, 
according to all competent scholais JBarua, 0 . hr. Ins, 
pp. 143-153. Sarkai, Select Ins,, p. 214 f.| is Bnibmi of about 
the end of the first century B.C, So the last, decade of the 
first century B.C. may be assigned to the death of Khiiiavela, 
whose queen Jived and his immediate successor tcigned at the 
close of the same centiuy, 



CHAPTER* VIII 

THE PERIOD OF FOREIGN INVASIONS 

A.ND SETTLEMENTS 

• 

The penod undei Review xs one of great upheaval which fol¬ 
lowed the downfall of the gxeat Mauxya cmpnc and bleak up of the 
political unity of the count) y. The principal political p owe is 
weie the Sungas ill Middle India ancl the Arjdluas in the Deccan. 
The Punjab arid the Noith Western Fiontieis weie lulccl by a scion 
of the Mauiya dynasty, 1 who was evidently too weak to lesist 
the foreigners.. The foreign powers which in succession poured 
through the gates of India during this penod and made settle¬ 
ments in the country were the Yavanas [Bactnan GieeksJ, the 
!3akas [ Indo-Scythians ], the Pahlavas [ Indo-Parthians ], and the 
Kushapas. They all will be treated under separate sections. 


[Sec. AJ 

, THE INDO-GREEKS 

After Alexander’s death, the Greek colony of Bactiia funned 
part of the empire of Seleukus Nikatoi who 1 ulecl the eastern pos¬ 
sessions of Alexander. AbouL the middle of the thud century 
B.C. theie weie two impoitant defections fiom the Seleukid 
empne. Parthia under its national leader Arsakes and Bactria 
undei the Greek Governor Diodotus levoltecl. Diodotus was 
succeeded to the throne by his Son Diodotus II. About the last 
quarter of the third cenLury B.C., Diodotus II was killed by anothei 
Greek adventuiei, Euthydemos who* seized the throne foi himself 

Antiochus III, the Seleukid empeioi of Sytia [ i, 223-185 
B.C.] made a deteimined attempt to recover 
Euthydemos. the lost provinces. He invaded Bactna about 
208 B.C, and, after a protected battle lasting 
for two years, made peace with Euthydemos, recognised the 

1 Subhagascna, a descendent of Virascna, the foundei of an 
independent western line of the Mauiyaas, accoiding to Taranatha. 

!95 
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independence of Bacina and gave his daughtei in marriage to 
Demetiios, the son of Eu thy demos. 

Following this peace with Iiuthydemo*,, Antiochus invaded 
India [«'. 207 B.C.] and lenewed the nndilional fiiendship of Ins 
royal house with the Indian king of Gandhaja, Sophagasenos 
[Subhagasena], who, as the name suggests, was the successor of 
Yhasena. Yuasena, accotding to Buddhist wiiters, represented 
the western line of Asoka’s successois, ruling' in Gandhata. 1 2 
Receiving a gift of wai elephants from his Indian ally, Antiochus 
hunied back with all speed towards Mesopotamia Where serious 
troubles were brewing, 

In the meantime, Euthydemos pushed the frontiers of the 
Bactnan kingdom southwards until they included the lower 
portion of Afghanistan. He also watched with keen inteiest the 
Indian expedition of Antiochus III which, if it had no result of 
importance, showed the weakness of icsislance which naturally 
followed the break up of the Mautyan empire. So, after the 
Seleuldd forces had withdrawn, the eyes of Euthydemos longingly 
turned towards the land of the Five Rivers. In lus southward 
move, he was able to possess himself befoie his death [c. 150 B.C.J, 
possibly at the expense of Subhagasena, of the former Mauiyan 
possessions of Patoponisadae [Kabul Valley j and Arachosia 
[Kandahar] and other provinces which Selcukus I had ceded to 
Chandragupta. 

The actual invasion of the Indian soil was left to his son 
, and successor, Demetiios. Indian conquests 

Demetrios. included the Indus Valley and possibly some paits 

of the Punjab, lie fixed his capital at Sagala 
[Sialkot] Euthy Am la after his fa the 1The city of DattSmitt T in 
Sauvlra mentioned in the Siddhdnta Kaumndi probably owes its 
origin to Demetrios. 3 , 

1 CPII, Vol. i., p. 5x1, c f. Tariinatha, History of Buddhism; 
tram. Schiefner, pp. 48 f. 

2 lb. p, 446. 

3 Transactions of the International Congress of the Orienta¬ 
lists,, London, 1874, p.3'I-5 ■ In the Slab, Ra/iw, under Pan, 
IV .2.76. Ddttdmitri is given as an instance of a Sauvlra town 
R. G. Bhandaikar suggests the town to be Demitria. 
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A passage in the Yuga Purina, one of the chapters of the Gargi- 
Sarhhita lefers tothe Yavanas who, after reducing Saketa [in Oudh], 
the Pagchala, and Mathura, reached Kusumadhvaja [Patahputra]. 
A passage in Palanjali’s Mahabhashya refers to the siege of Madhya- 
mika [Nagarl, near ChittoiJ and £aketa by the “ Yavana ” in 
Pushyamitra’s time [Supra p. 159 fj. A passage in Kalidasa’s 
Malavikdgmmiham also lefeis to a conflict, as we have seen 
[Supra p. i6of.]*on the river Smdhu, in which a Yavana foice was 
defeated in the reign of Pushyamitra Sunga by the king’s giandson 
Vasumitia. In none of the above passages, the name of the Yavana 
invader is mentioned, but it is not difficult to see that the Yavana 
invadeis, referred to, aie the Bactnan Greeks. We have seen [Supra 
p. 70.] that Demetnos fulfilled the dreams of his father by actually 
invading the soil of India and making some conquests in the Indus 
Valley and in the Punjab where he built the town of Euthydema, 
in the name of his father. It may be, he led on an invasion fuithei 
down the country thiough Madhyatnika, Panchala, Ajodhya, up 
to the gates of Patahputra which he evidently failed to take. This 
invasion refeited to in the Gdrgi Sambitd and in the Patanjala , pio- 
bably could not have taken place much after Pushyamitra’s 
accession in c. 184 B.C., when Demetnos was in his middle age, 
having mariied, 1 Antiochus Ill’s daughter in 206 B.C. when he was 
at least a youth of 17 or 18 and PushyamiUa Suhga was, no doubt, 
in the prime of his life, having teigned foi 36 years since that date. 
The conflict between the Yavana forces and Vasumitia, the grand¬ 
son of Pushyamitra, who was evidently of sufficient age to be 
selected as commander of the foice to guard the saciificial hoise, 
refeited to in the Malavikagmmitram , must have occuned some 
considerable time aftei the Yavana invasion of Patahputra by 
Demetnos. By that time Pushyamitra was fiimly seated on the 
throne, established his empiie after defeating all oppositions and 
wt£s m a position to celebrate his empire buildings by perfoimmg 
a horse-sacrifice. Naturally he came into conflict with the Yavanas 
whom his grandson defeated. This event is probably associated 
with his second and last horse-sacrifice which evidently took place 
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about the close of his teign which ended in c. 149 or 148 B C. The 
leader of the Yavana forces lefened to here cannot be Demettios, 
who is supposed to have icigned from C. 190-160 B.C., 1 hut 
Menander who undoubtedly suivived him and iulcd, as we shall 
presently see, the Central and South-Eastern Punjab as a successor 
of the line of Euthydemos and DemcuiosA The Greek writeis 
bear eloquent testimony to Menander’s exploits in India and say 
that “ these [ Indian j conquests were achieved pat tfy by Menandei, 
pattly by Demo trios ” [Me Candle, Ancient India, pp. too-ij. 

While Demetrios was busy with his Indian ennquesis, Bactna 
slipped out of his hands by a successful icvolt of the people 
under the leadership of Eukratides, the geneial And brothei- 
in-law of Antiochus IV. [ r. 175B* C. ], All 

Revolt of attempts of Demetrios to dislodge Ins lival 

Eukratides from his position completely failed. But even 

m his Indian possessions, Demetrios was not 
left undisturbed. Eukratides pul.sued him into India and 
wiested from him m his successoi Sind and West Punjab, and 
the piinccs of the house of Euthydemos had lo lest contenL with 
the eastern districts of the Punjab. Thus weie the Indian con¬ 
quests of Demettios divided between the two rival houses nflndo- 
Bactrian rulers. 


THE HOUSE OF EUTHYDEMOS 

Corns are our only source of information about, the numerous 
Indo-Greek kings who succeeded the heads of the two aval houses 
of Euthydemos and Eukratides. We know very little about ihem 
except their names povided by the several hoards of coins dis¬ 
covered in Taxila and other places. Such Indo-Greek kings as 
Apollodotos, Antrmachos, Pantaicon, Agathokles, the Stratos, 
Htppostratos and others belong, according to numismatists to the 
house of Euthydemos and Demettios. 


1 lb, p. 698, 

4 Cf. My article on the Yavana Invasions. J. G. R. S. IV. I. 
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Of these kings, Menander alone stands prominent as the only 
* lndo-Greek lung who has an abicling place in ancient Indian 
hteiatuie He is unquestionably to be identified 
Menander with Milinda, the Yavana lung of Sakala [Sialkot], 
who figuies tn the MilindapaTiha as the loyal 
pcisonage putting subtle questions to the Buddhist Thera, 
Nagasena, who ultimately satisfied his doubts and conveited 
him to Buddhism As a philosophei and debator, he was a 
woithy antagonist to the gteat Theia Nagasena. He thus 
occupied ‘the same eminent position in Buddhist hteiatuie as 
Janaka, king of Videlia, did 111 the Upanishads. He held his 
court in Sakala, which is described in the Milindapanha as a 
u gteat centie of trade, situated in a delightful country, abounding 
in paiks and gaidens and gloves and lakes and tanks, a paradise 
of livers and mountains and woods,” 1 

The Greek writers desciibe Menander as a gieat conqueioi 
Stiabo says that he conqueied “mote nations than Alexander" 
The credit of spieading Greek dominions faithest to the east into 
India is given by Strabo paitly to Menander andpaitly to Demelrios. 
The gieat variety of types of his coins and the wide area of their 
distribution which extend from the Kabul Valley to Mathuia 
undoubtedly indicates that he was the ruler of many kingdoms 
and that he was a gieat conqueroi. It was most piobably undei 
his leadership the Yavanas penetiated as fai asCential India wheie 
he was defeated by Pnnce VasumiLra on the nvei Sindbu as lefened 
to in the Malavikagn 1 )n 1 tram \Supra\. Accoiding to Pi of Rap son 
‘ Menander and Eukratides weie almost certainly contemporary/ 
as some of their squai c copper coins, simtlai in style, show [CHI, 
Vol. 1. p. 551]. As such, Menander must have been one of the 
Bactrian princes ruling in India immediately aftei Demetiios who 
had lost to Eukiatides Bactna and Kabul Valley and Menandei 
must have recovered from the house of Eukiatides some of the 
lost possessions of the home of Euthydemos [with which he was 
connected by marriage] 2 in the Kabul Valley whei e his coins have 

1 Tians. Rhys Davids, SBE., XXXV., p. 2. 

2 Rapson, CTI p, 552 n Tarn, GB 1 , p. 225, 
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bean, found. He must have also pursued the expansionist policy 
of his house towards the south-east. That he had as fai east as ” 
Mathuifi in his dominion is also cleat from numismatic evidence. 
And if Menander had his dominion as far as Mathura, it is not 
impossible that he also tried lo'-conqucr some territories ln Central 
India where the £ungas were ruling. In that case, it is not impro¬ 
bable that the mention of the Yavanas in the Malavifctlguiwitrnvj 
refers to the troops of Menander whom Vasumitta defeated on 
the Sindlut. Menander was certainly alive when Pushyamitra 
was still on the thtone, before the performance of the hoi sc sacri¬ 
fice [probably the second one] mentioned in the drama. 

His court at £akala was probably a centre of refuge of the 
Buddhist monks persecuted by Pushyamitia Sunga. A passage 
in Divysivadana states that Pushyamitia made a declaration 
setting a piice of one hundred dinar as on the head of every 
Buddhist monk at Sakala [ Yo rue Suuiiauafiro dnsyni't iasyiibam 
dinara fatam d'isyami .j 1 We have no reason to believe that 
Pushyamitia ever held Sakala as Tatanatha stated when 
Menander’s sovereignty over Central and Southern Punjab 
as far down as Mathuiawas unquestionable. That Menander was 
a Buddhist and a zealous one, is a fact. The Shinkot Steatite Casket 
inscription 2 recording the placing of the remains of the Buddha’s 
body in the reign of King Menander, confhms the liter ai y evidence 
of his adherence to Buddhism. It is, thercfoie, in the fitness of 
things that he should have given shelter to the persecuted Buddhist 
monks whose rancotous utterances against Pushyamitia must 
have unrifled his temper to the extent of making the above 
declaration against the monks residing at iakala. 

Tam places the death of Menander about 150-45 B,C, [G.B.I., 
p, 2 z 6], Plutarch informs us that after his death the cities of his 
realm contended for the honour of preserving his ashes and agieed 
on a division among themselves in order that memory of his 
leign should not he lost, 8 This story, which is similar to the one 
connected with the Buddha’s Varhnrvana, indicates the depth of 

1 Divyavadam, Ed. CowelL and Neil, p. 434. 

2 Ep. Ind. XX, IV, p. 7. 

8 Plutarch : Moralia , R21 D, 
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affection with which his subjects held that Greek Buddhist lulcr 
of India. 

About the successors of Menandei, we know very little except 
their coin names. Menandet’s son and successoi Sttato I, was 
minor when his father died and in led jointly with his rnothei, 
Agathokleia, during hts minoiity Pi of. Rapscm has shown that 
Agathoklcia was undoubtedly the mulhei of Strato I Sotet [C.H.I, 
I,p. 5521 and-tli*at she issued coins m association with her son. 
This can only be explained by the fact, that she acted as Clown 
Regent during her son’s minoiity. Piof. Rapson fuithei points 
that Strato I issued coins, ruling at hist alone and afleiwaids in 
association with lus giandson, Stiato II Philopatoi [lb.], who 
evidently succeeded him. The debased ait of Stiato Fs latest coins 
and of those in which he is associated with his giandson, seems 
to show that the house of Euthydemos had fallen on evil days, 
By the middle of the first ccntuiy B C., the kingdoms, held in the 
eastern Punjab by the last successoi s of Euthydemos, passed to the 
hands of the Sakas llapson points, that the coins of I-lippostratus 
weic icstiuck by Asses 1 and that the familiar coin type of the 
house of Euthydemos, the figute of the Goddess Athena, has been 
used by Ranjubula, the Salta Satrap of Matluua, who only removed 
the Gieclc names fiom the Saka ones on the lcstruck coins. 

THE HOUSE OF EUKRAT 1 DES 

We have seen [Stipra, p. 198 j that Eukiatides deposed Deme- 
Uios fiom the thtonc of Bactiia, invaded the countries to the south 
of the Hindukush and wtested from his aval lus dominions in the 
Kabul Valley, in Aanna and in N. W. India and confined the house 
of Euthydemos to the South and Eastern Punjab. But while he 
was reluming in triumph horn lus Indian expedition, he. was 
slain by lus son, 1. 155 B.C. 1 • 

The son, who muidcied Eukiatides and succeeded him both 
in Bactiia and India, was I-Teliocles, He was 

lleliocles 

(he last Yavana king of Bactiia, for, after him, 
the Sakas from the steppes of Central Asia overwhelmed Bactiia, 

1 CHI, i, p. 554. Tarn [GBI p. 222] however disbelieves the 
stoiy as given in Justin [XLT, 6.5] explains it otherwise, 

F. 2 ( 1 . 
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We know nothing mote about the successors of Heliocles 
than mete names provided by their numerous coinages. Among '■ 
those only the name of Antialkidas has been 
Antialkidas found on an Indian monument. The inscription 
is on the Qiruda Pillai at Bcsnagar, near 
Bhilsa in Gwalior _ state, and it records .that the column was 
erected in honour of Vasudeva by the Yavana ambassador 
I-Ieliodorus, son of Dion, an inhabitant of Takshaiiila who 
had come from the Greek King Antialkidas [ Maharajasa 
Amtilakitasa ] to king Kaslputra Bhagabhadta, then in the fouith- 
teenth year of his reign. 1 Hcliodotus is described in tbe insciiption 
Bhagavata 01 a follower of Vishgu. It shows that he was another 
among the Greeks who had adopted Indian faith. The inscription 
also testifies to the existence of friendly and diplomatic telations 
between the Yavana king of Taklhasila and the &uhga king of 
Vidt^a [Besnagar], 

The house of Eukiatides was ultimately reduced to the posses¬ 
sion of the tegton which lepiesented its earliest conquest to the 
south of the Hindu Kush. In the city of KapiSa, 
Hermaeus on the most northern extremity* of the region, 

ruled Hermaeus who was the last Greek ruler 
of the Fonticr regions and the Kabul Valley. The new power, 
which destroyed the temnants of the Greek pmvci in that 
region, was the Kushana chief, Kujula Kadphises. 

The occupation of the north-western parts of India by the 
Gieek invadeis from Bactiia lasted a longer 

Result of the period, a century and a half, than what resulted 

Indo-Greek . , . . . , . , 

Contact from Alexander s invasion and conquests which 

had ended, as we saw, within two years of the 

great conqueror’s death. Ygt the political effect of the second 

occupation is equally small. Culturally, however, some traces 

of the Greek contact ate discernible. First, in the mattei of 

coinage : The ancient punch-maiked coins of India were replaced 

by the Greek rulers by the improved forms of properly shaped 

and stamped coins which served as models for the later Indian 


1 S.I., pp. 90—pi, Liiders, List, No. 66p. 
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coinages. The Bactiian Gieek ruleis used legends in their coins, 
and some of them used even two scripts—Greek and Kharoshthi 
in the coin inscriptions. The punch-maiked coins of India weie 
without any inscriptions—a defect later removed on the model 
of the Greek coins. 

Besides this specific cultuial efiect, the contact of the two 
highly developed civilisations opened the gates for mutual ex¬ 
change of ideas—in philosophy, astronomy, and astiology in 
particular. The'Gargi Samhita gives high praise to the Yavanas 
for theii science of astronomy. The conversion of Menander 
to Buddhism and Heliodoius to Vaishnavism, on the othei hand, 
are conspicuous examples of the influence which the Indian faiths 
and cultuit had made on the Greeks. 


GENEALOGY OF THE HOUSES OF EUTHYDEMO'S AND 

EUCRATIDES. 

Anti o elms II, the Seleukid King of Syria 


Seleukus II 


Daughter m. Diodotus, 
Satrap of Bactria. 


Seleukus III iWitiochus X/Ziodicc* Ociughlct nx* 

III Fleliocles, general Euthydemos of 
__!_ °I a Satiapy. Magnesia. 

I 


Seleukus IV Antiochus IV 
! 

Antiochus V 


Eucratides 


Heliocles ? Eukiatidcs II 


Demetiios 


Antimachus ? 
Apollodotus 

Antimachus II 


Euthydemos II Demetrius II Pantaloon Agathocles Agatho- 

kleia 1 

m. Menander 


1 See Tarn, op, eif. 


Strato T. 
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fi fT 

THE SARAS 

The Scythian ]Saka|, the Paitlu.ui |Pahl;H'.t j and the Bactiian 
Greek [Yavanaj invaders t>T India have been <hten mentioned, in 
Sanskrit literaim'ein association with one aiiothci imdci the group 
name of tfaka Yavana Puhltivu as toicjgner.s and baibauans. Em 
the caily histmy of the Saka initiation, however,"which ultimately 
resulted in conquests of and settlements in some parts of India, 
we have to depend on the Chinese annals. The Sakas vene a people 
who occupied the lands to the north of the Xaixei tes [Syi Danya J. 
Anothei people, known to the Chinese historians as^tlie Yueh-chi 
who lived in the country near the Gieat Chinese Wall vote pushed 
by the Huns to move westwaul. This brought them into conflict 
with the Sakas in their onginal homeland and compelled the 
latter to move westward towards Baclm. andPaithia. The Giceks 
in Bactiia, who hatl already been weakened by internecine quartcls, 
were overwhelmed by the Saka invaders. They pressed fur the 1 
to the south-west and made settlements in Ariana (West and 
South Afghanistan] and eastern 11 sin after defeating the two 
kings of Earthia, Pluaetcs II j_i3 8-1 z8 B.C.] and Aitabanus 
[c. 128-123 C.]. The next king of Parthia, Milhraclates 

II [ 123-88 B. C. J was a great and powerful king who 
compelled the Sakas to move down lo the south-west and 
settle in the lower Helmand Valley which has since been 
known as Sakasthana 1 or land of the Sakas, Sometime 
later they passed ftom Sakasthana [Scistan] tluough the Bolan 
Pass ovei the Biahui mountains into the country of the lowei 
Indus which the Indian writers call Sakadvipa and the Gieek 
Geographers Indo-Scythia [See Map, 2]. From this convenient 
position setving as a jumping off ground, the Sakas established 
their settlements in many parts of India about the middle of 
the first century B.C. 


1 Sakastana, [cf. Malhuia Lion capital inscription, the Persian 
piovince of Drangiana, Peisian Sijistffn and modern Scistan.] 
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The eailiest Salta luler known to ns from coins and inscrip¬ 
tions is Maues. He imitated th«, coin types of Demetiios 
and Stiato 1 . His bi-lingual coins beat on ihc obveisc the legend 
in Gieek, "Of Maues, Lhe Gieat King of Kings,” and on ihe 
leveise “ JLujaltuijcisa A'laha/iirii AI/if/M” in Klunoshtlu ehaiacteis. 
He is piobably to be itlcn t iliecl with A loti of the Mana [Sail Range | 
inscapuon [C.IJ , IIj VUIJ and with Moga ot the Taxiia Plate 
[Ep. Ind. IVp. fj f. J. The piovenance of these inscriptions gives 
a rougl^estimate of his dominions which were confined to the 
noith-westein Punjab. The south-eastern portion of the province 
was still under the Ya\ana lule of a punce of the house of 
Euthydemcws The Taxiia Coppei Plate stales Inin to be a Malia- 
taja This anil his com legends show that he was a great and 
independent soveieign, The Taxiia Plate mentions the yeai 7K 
of an unspeified eia as a legnal date of Moga. Hut as the eia 
to which the yeai 78 belohgs is not clear, the date of Moga-,Maues 
is still uncertain. If it is assigned to the Viluama era, the year 
78 is equivalent 20 A.D., a date which is 11 reconcilable with the 
chionology of Gondophemes whose leign peiiod, according to 
the Takht-i-B%hi insctipUon is 19-45 A.D. and who came aii«i 
Azcs II, the third Saka king after Maues. If it is taken as an old 
Salsa eia, the yeai becomes 72 IRC'., 1 and it becomes difficult to 
accept the contemporaneity of P.itika Avnh both Maues and the 
akshtrapa £odasa in iq A.D, 

Accotdrng to numismatists Maues was billowed by A>e*> 1 ulio 
1 estruck the coins of Hipposltatus. This shows that he mnqueied 
the Eastern Punjab hithcito ruled by a sunn of 
His Successors the house of liuthydemos, Ills coins fuilhei 
show that Azcs had as Ins subordinate colleague 
Azilises whose name also appeals in Jvhamshthl outlie icrerse ol 
Azes Ps coins, while his own name appears on the obveise in Gieek. 
Again, on othei coins the same two names appeal, but with a 

J Piof, llapson thinks that the era is probably of Parthian 
oiigin beginning from c. 150 B C, when Mithradates I ineorpo- 
1 Hed Seislan [Sakasth-ana | into the Parthian cmpiic. Therefore the 
yeai 78 is equivalent to [150—78 j 72 B.C. CJI.L, Veil., I, p. 570. 
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change of position—the first and most important position, Azihses 
being found on the obverse, with a Greek legend, and Azes t* 
on the reverse with a KharushtM legend. 1 This shows that 
Aziliscs who was a junior colleague v. ith A'/es I became king aftet 
the latter’s death and was associated with, as his junior colleague 
Azes II who succeeded hint. Dr. V. Smith who postulates this 
view of succession, assigns to Axes II the coins which have been 
found generally xieam the surface than those of .Azes I [JR AS, 
1914, p, 979]. Marshall accpcts this view. Azes II, had at 
least a viceroy, Strategos Aspavarman, as Moga had two—Palika 
and Liaka. The coins of Aspavatman show the extinction of 
the Saka ruLe by the great Parthian king Gondophernps. 


THE 3 AKA SATRAPAL HOUSES 

The Indian governors of the Saka kings were called Kshtiapas. 
The term is perhaps borrowed from the old Persian title of 
Kshaihrttpami fa Provincial Governor], and indicates the formci 
Saka-Parthian relation. On account of the similarity of their 
names and their systems of Satrapal government, the two peoples, 
Salcas and Pahlavas, have been associated in Indian literatures and 
inscriptions either as one or as similar ethnic groups. Intermai- 
raiges between the two peoples resulted in some of the family 
names being common to both. In fact. Dr. V. Smith regarded 
Maues as a Parthian king [E.H.I., 4th Ed. p. 247], Prof. Rapson, 
therefore, lightly remarks that to label Maues and his successors 
as Sakas is little more than a convenient nomenclature [C.H.I., 
I, p. 568]. But there is no doubt that the £akas were a different 
people from the Parthians, although some of their family names 
and their Satrapal system of‘government have a Parthian origin. 
The Satrapal system has another peculiarity. There were always ' 
two Satraps in each piovince—a senior Satrap [Maliakshatrapa] 
and a junior one [Kshatrapa], usually a son and heir of the former. 
The relation between the two was something like that between 


1 [B,M. Cat. p. 92 ; PL XX.3]. 
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the R&jan and the Yuvaraja luling at the same time 1 " ( ' <J f 

sLation or from different stations nf fyc same viceioy.dn ^ 

were several such 3aka Satrapal houses in diflcmni * ■* ■" 

and may be conveniently grouped under lu i» m.i in it 1 

[I] The Not then Satraps of Taxita and AlWw,, -n,. 

[Ill T& e I Vet/ent Satraps of AWvwt/ n-a and t r ■■■ 

9 

' ‘i, THE SATRAPS OF TAXtl.A 

The earliest known iccorded Saka K*Jiali,ip.r !■ 1 :< 1 V * 
The Taxila Plate recouls that he was a Satrap «>i U 1 ■/ " 
Chukhsa. Qrlrahaia has nnl ycl been iduimksd, I ‘ • ■ 1 

has been identified with modem Chatls, N. V > 1 I " 
p. i2o n.]. The two districts wcic preundb - 

located in the neighbourhood of TiimIj. TV «» r * 
imitated from those of Eukratidcs. Tlx Tav»U < * j j r l 1 
[ Ep. Ind., IV, p. 55f.] descuhcs hiaka Kusulaka .< h-h* 1 . 11 

records that his son Patika, who bears no title, made a t'rj 1 * 
the relics of the Buddha which is commemorated In ihr n < »ji* 
lion. It is not dear whether Patika acted as in-. f.»iLrt* <■ V . <- 
as a joint Kshatiapa, for he bore no tide 1 at il;>f i a«r. i • •* 
father Liaka was called a Mahakshatrapa, Bu' i!ji 1. [It ,, 
succeeded his father first as a Kshalrapa and iS.tr, ojj ,,» i, 
title of Mahakshatrapa i.s cleat from the Mathuu I >• v, i ^ 
inscription of the time of Ranjuvuln and £« da-.-' fl p fid , 1.\, 

141 ff]. No coins have, however, been discover'd hr 1 . • ",j,i - 
Liaka or the Mahakshatrapa Patika. 

2. SATRAPS OF MAT! 11 R A 

A number of coins and inscriptions ihtov baht . ij , , 
of the Salta Satiapy of Mathura. The cat best £„'.<( Vo ; 
Mathura were Hagamasha and Hagiina known ft- m ,•*- 
Some coins show that Ilagiima.sha ruled alone, other -D 
Hagana luled conjointly with Ilnpamstsha. \tt< ult s 

1 He, however, bears an appellation ol Mah.Id.'m,*■ |«j 
it means. 
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Dr. V. Smith 1 Rajula [Ranjuvula], succeeded them. Ranjuvula is 
known both from coins and inscriptions. UK coins found in the ° 
eastern Punjab and Mathura describe him as 1 Apralihuhi dviha 
Kshatrapa, In others, he is described as a ‘Mahakshatiapa,’- The 
Mora [near Mathura] Inscription also calls him a Mahakshatiapa. 
This shows that he mlecl fust a:, a Kshatrtpa and aftuwaids as 
Mahalishatrapa. That he niled as an independent or semi- 
independent power can he pjesumed fiom his dries and coinages. 

He was associated with his son Sodiisa [Sudasa j as a Krimtiapa, who 
aft el waids succeeded him as a Mahakhatiapa. The ' Mathui a 
Lion Capital Inscription [Ep. Ind., IX, p. 141 111 calls Soclasa, a 
ctown-Prince’ [Yuvaraja] in one place, and a Kshatrapa and the 
son of the Mahakshatiapa Rajula [Raujutula] in another, The 
Mathma Votive Tablet of the time of Sod An dc • crihes him as 
a Mahakshatiapa. Tins inscription is dated in the year 72 of 
an unspecified ,cta which lias been accepted by most scholais as 
the Vikrama eia. 3 Consequently the fact that Sodasa was a Maha- 
kshafmpa in 14 A.D shows that his father Ranjuvula must have 
died on 01 befote that, date. Patika who issued the Taxi la Plate 
Inscription does not indicate his official position <,«f lie had any, 
but calls himself the son of the Kslrattap I.taka. But in the 
Lion-Prllai Capital Inscriptions, Patika has been called the son of 
Kusulaka, a Mahakshatiapa of Taxila, when Ranjuvula was the 
Mahakshatiapa of Mathura, and his son, 6n class, was a Yuvaiaja 
and a Kshatiapa. 

3. THE KSI-IAHARATA SAICA-SATRAPS 
OF MAHARASHTRA. 

The Kshahatata Saka Satraps of Mahaiashtnt, and (he Cheat 
Satiaps [Mahakshatrapas] ofi Ujjain aie the two Saka Set (de¬ 
ments of Western India. The earliest known mcmbci of the Ksha- 
harata family is Bhiimaka. Numerous coins of Bhumaka have been 

L EHI, 3rd cd. p. 227. 

2 B. M. Cat of coins, p. (37, 

a F01 the reading of the date and the specification of the 
era see Acta Oriental^, X, p, riSf.; XI, p. 260 f.; Ep. Ind., XIV, 
pp 139-141- 
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found'. By examining them and those of Nahapana, the most 
well-known Kshaharata luler, Prof. Rapson concludes that 
Bhumaka pieceded Nahapana. He says that the obveisc type 
of Bhumaka’s coins has been used by Nahapana as the reveise 
type. This le-atiangement of the type, the fabric and the nature 
of the coin legends leave no room, accoiding to Rapson, for 
doubting that Nahapana waj the immediate successor of Bhumaka. 1 
There is, howevSt, no evidence of thett relationship nor any date 
found on their coins’. 

Nahapana is known both fiom coins and inscriptions. He 
appeals to be the fiist Kshaharata ICshatrapa to conquer 
* Maharashtra from the early Andhra rulcis of 
Nahapana that countiy. The provenance of the coins 
of Bhumaka shows that his rule was confined 
to Bioach, Kathiawar, Ajmer and Pushkara. In none of 
the insciiptions of Panclulena [Nasik] the name Bhumaka 
is found. Nahapana’s silver coins have been found in 

plenty in Mahaiashtra and lus name and that of his son-in-law 
Ushavadata [Rishabhadatta] in several Cave inscriptions in Nasik. 
It is, therefore, (dear that Nahapana is the first Kshaharata to extend 
the Saka rule in Mahaiashtra. The Nasik Cave Inscription of 
Nahapana dated years 41, 42, 45 [Ep, Ind., VIII, p. 82 ff] gives us 
an indication of the date of Nahapana’s rule in Maharashtra. The 
yeais have been accepted by most scholars to belong to the §aka 
era which begins from 78 A.D. 2 So, the earliest recorded date 
of Nahapana’s rule in Maharashtra is 119 A.D. The latest re¬ 
corded date of Nahapana is the yeai 46 as found also in the Junai 
Cave Inscription of his time [Aich, Suiv. W. In IV, p. 103]. 
Therefoie. his rule possibly ended in 124 A.D. The abiupt ending 
of his lule aftei such a shott period o£ six yeais maybe explained 
by the fact that Gautamipulia Satakarm, a scion of the Andhra 
1 uling dynasty now residing fut thei south, was poweiful enough 
to recover the lost glory of his house and drove the Kshaharatas 
from his homeland [Supra, p. 175]. 

1 Catalogue of Andlua Coins, p. 87, 

1 S. I n. 1, p. 167; PHAI, 3rd. ed. pp. 331-335, 

F. 27 
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Nahapana’s rule in Maharashtra, though short in, years, was 
full of events, as the epigraMuc records of his time prove, It 
was full of wars, expeditions and charitable benefactions. In 
these his son-in-law I jshavadata was closely associated with him 
as his right-hand man. Ushavadata was the son of the Saka 
Dinika and the husband of Nahapiina’s daughter Dakshamitra. 
The provenance of Nahapiina’s inscriptions and their records tell 
that he not only ruled almost the whole of Maharashtra which he 
conquered from the Satavahanas, but his rule extended from 
Maharashtra to Kathiawar, Broach, Sopara [Bombay], Dasapura 
[Western Malwa] and Ajmer including Pushkara [Ep. Ind. VIII, 
p. 78 f ]. Nahapana’s coins have been found in Ajmer and Pushkara. 
The Nasik Inscription tecords that at the older of his mastet, 
Nahapana Ushavadata rescued the Uttamabhadras from the alLack 
of the Miilwas, and then proceeded to Pushkara 'L'trlba where he 
bathed and made laige gifts of cows and gold to Brahmans [lb.] 
Several other tir/hcis have been mentioned in the same epigraph 
and in the Carle Cave Inscription [Ep. Ind. VII, p. 57 f.] such as 
Prabhasa, Bhrigukachchha, ^utpararka, Dasapura, Gandhara, which 
Ushavadata visited and where he fed thousands of Brahmans 
and gave them large gifts in gold and thousands of cows. His 
wife Dakshamitra is also recorded to have made a gift of a cave 
dwelling to acquite religious merit [Ep. Ind. VII, p, 81]. All 
this go to prove that Ushavadata and his wife became completely 
Hinduised. 

A large number of silver coins of Nahapana found in the Jogal- 
thambl hoard [near Nasik] show that they were restiuck by Gau- 
tamlputra. None of the coins found there hears the name of 
Ushavadata This shows that Gautamipntra defeated Nahapana 
himself, 01 immediately after his death Ushavadata, who conse¬ 
quently had no chance to succeed his father-in-law as the rulei 
of Maharashtra. Ushavadat", however, filled a large space in 
the government of Nahapana. Pie was undoubtedly the lattei’s 
commands -in-chief excelling in many military exploits. He 
performed on behalf of the government many acts of public utility 
and charity, such as freeing the people from feriy tolls, construct¬ 
ing ghats for ferry-boats, constructing cave dwellings for Buddhist 
monks and distributing large charities to Brahmans and Buddhists 
alike, 
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4 THE SAKA SATRAPS OF UJJAIN 
[The House of Chashtana] 


The earliest member of this house was Yasamatika, whose son 
Chashtana is known as the first Salta ruler of Ujjain. According 
to Prof. Dubieuil [Ailct. Hist. Dec., p. 36] Chashtana staited his 
rule in 78 A.D. and founded the Saka era. But this is doubtful 
in view of the fact that the earliest known date of Chashtana is the 
year 5 2 wind; is accepted by all scholars as belonging to the £aka 
eta and therefore equivalent to 130 AD. It is unthinkable thal 
he should have been great enough to found an era and we should 
have no lecoids of his activity for 52 yeais. Dt. Raychaudhun 
cites the oipmion of Profs. Rap son and Bhandarkar that he was 
a viceroy of some northern power—piobably of the Kshatrapa. 
The beginning of the Saka era is associated, according to most 
scholars, with the accession of Kanishka to the Kushana thione 
in 78 A.D. 

Fiom the Andau [Cutch] Inscription of the time of Chashtana 
and Rudradaman [S.E. 52] we gather that m A.D. 130 Chastana 
was luling conjointly with his giandson Rudradaman. Rudra- 
daman’s father is Jayadaman without any title in this epigraph. 
This shows that Jayadaman must have been dead in the year 
130 A.D. when his father Chastana was alive, and his son Rudra¬ 
daman was appointed heir-apparent and joinL ruler as a Kshartapa, 
according to the Saka custom, by his grand-fathei Chashtana who 
had probably assumed at that stage the position of a Mahakshatrapa. 

Rudradaman, the grandson and successot of Chashtana, was the 


most outstanding Saka Satrap of Ujjain. Id is Junagad Rock 
Inscription [Ep. Ind. VIII, p. 42 ft'.] gives 
Conquestf details of his life arfd work. The inscription is 
dated 72 [S.E.J which enables us to fix his 
reign period around 150 A.D. The epigraph states that 
he won for himself the title of Mahakshatrapa \Svayama- 
dhigata-Mahakshatrapa-ndmna,\ This shows that the fortunes 


1 PHAI, 3rd. ed., p 344. 
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of his house had undergone a temporary set back which he after¬ 
wards recovered to enable hir>p to assume the title Mahakshatiapa. i 
A subsequent passage [L. xz\ ie£eu to his war with Satakarm, 
the Lord of the South, whom he twice defeated and then 
won as his son-in-law. The ( Satakarni of the inscription is 
the Satavahana king, Vasishthlputra Pulumavi, It is probable 
that the power of the £akas of Ujjain was shaken at the 
close of Chashtanah reign or after his death jby.the growing 
of the Satavahanas under the leadership of Gautamlputra Sata¬ 
karni, and his son Sri Pulumavi, and that Rudi adatnan had to 
fight hard with the Satavahanas whom he ultimately defeated and 
recoveied the sovereignty of his house. The same line also 
refers to his fight with the proud and valiant Ytwdbeyat whom he 
defeated. The Yaudheyas are referred to in the Panini as a people 
belonging to the armed profession [ayudhajivi|. They were a 
lepublican people living in the Eastern Punjab where a large 
number of coins and inscriptions bearing their tribal names have- 
been found. A number of clay seals and votive tablets of the Yau 
dheyas have been found in the Ludhiana district [Proc. A.S.B., 
1884, pp- 138-40]. These are assigned to the third century 
A.D. Samudragupta refers to them as one of the tribes whom 
he conquered. Thus it is clear that they continued to live as an 
independent republican tribe up to the foutth century A.D. 
That they were a republican and a war-like people is proved by 
their coin-legends. A type of theii coins bears the legend, 

‘ Ya/iSeya ga m stbtti d In another type there is the representation 
of the god Kartikeya, the presiding deity of war and libery. 1 
Iluclradaman calls them a brave lace [vlra-dabda yatij. This 
praise coming from an enemy lends weight to the claim to greatness 
by 1 the Yaudheyas themselves. 

The extent of Rudradaman’s territory is clearly indicat- 


Extent of Ten- 
tor y 


ed in the epigraph. It included Altara 
[East JVIalwa, cap, VidHa ], AvantI [West 
Malwii, cap, Ujjain |,—Anupa, cap, Mahlshmatl 


[Mod. Maudhata? Nimat district], Ana ft a [North Kathiawar]; 


1 Smith. C.CI.M. Vol. I pp. 181-82. 
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to 

Surashtra [ South Kathiawar]; Svabhra [the region on the Sabar : 
matl]; Maru [a region in the Rajputa^ia Desert, probably Marwar]; 
Kaccha [Cutch]; Sindh] [that portion of modern Sind which 
lay west of the Lowei Indus] ; Sauvira [east of the Lower Indus]; 
Kukuia [in the North Kathiawai neat Anarta], Apaianta [North 
Konkan, Cap. Surparalca]; Nishacfa [W. Vindhya and Aravelly]. 
We have seen [Supra] that Surashtia, Kukura and Aparanta 
were parts of GautamlputiVs dominions, It is clear that those 
places were co'n\spiered by Rudradaman either from Gautaml- 
putra or his son Sri Pulumayi. 

The famous Sudarsana lake which existed in his province cif 
Surashtra and had been seiving the purpose of inigation since 
the tune of Chandiagupta Mauiya and A£oka burst its banks. 

Rudradaman had a new dam constructed thiough 

SiStusaoa Lake: ^ lls Pahlava Goveinoi Suvi^akha who was m 

a work of gieat charge of the provinces of Anaita and Suiashtra. 
public utility , 

The banks had buist twice before in the time of 
Chandragupta Maurya and Asoka, both of whom repaired them 
thiough their governors of Suiashtra. Rudiadaman bore 
the expenses of the construction out of his own privy-purse 
[tfvasmatka/at] because the council of ministers thinking the 
task impossible refused to sanction the money from the 
public tieasury [Vimukha-matibhih piutyakhjalarambham]. This 
throws an interesting light on the constitutional position of the 
King vis-a-vis his ministers and the revenues of the State. It appears 
that Rudradaman behaved like a strictly constitutional lulei. The 
democratic spirit of the Mahakshatiapa is further pioved 
when he is described in the epigraph that he was ‘ chosen as pio- 
tector ’ [pcitilye vr'itab] by all castes [, Sarvavarnaih ]. 

. The Junagad Inscription thiows light on some of the personal 
qualities of the gieat Kshatrapa. * We have seen above his 
kind solicitation for his subjects, so much so, that he 
boie the entire expenses of the construction of the damaged 
Personal Qualiii- dam of the Sudarsana lake out of his own 
temrLAchninisha- lreasut y when his council of ministers refused 
Uotl the grant. The dam, if left unrepaired, would 

seuously affect the agriculture of the entire piovince. 
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I-Ie would not even impose on his subjects a special tax 
[Kara], forced labour [Visfyi |, benevolences [ Franny a] foi the ”* 
purpose. He carried cm his government with the advice and 
consent of the council of ministers [Siuhivnih] possessed of lequisite 
qualifications [Amsiya-ginifcsamttdytklath |. Before assuming 
regnal authority, he had undergone the ncccssaiy liaining in edu¬ 
cation and became learned in grammar [fabda J, polity, including 
finance [Artba], music [ Gcwdbarva vidyS], logic c jW)7j)wj, etc. A 
true test of his character and the civilised nature of his govern¬ 
ment is provided by anothet passage of the epigraph which 
-States that he took a vow and kept to the end of his life that 
he would not kill men except in battle [Samgt artieshu nnyalra 
Ib.'j. He had two classes of ministers—Marisachivas [Councillors] 
and Karma-Sachivas [Executive office)sj. The financial giant for 
the repair of the SudaHana was refused b> the Matisachivas whose 
advice he felt bound to accept [lb.]. 


RUDRADAMAN’S SUCCSSOK-S 

The successors of Rudradaman are mere nonentities. A 
large number of coins bearing their names and a few inscriptions 
of their time have been found. None of the latter, however, 
records any great achievement to their credit, except providing 
a genealogy, We state below the names of some of them found 
both on coins and inscriptions. The son and successor of 
Rudradaman was Damajada or Damajada^ari. Damjada had a 
son Jivadaman whose name appears on his silver coins bearing 
the date 198 A.D. But fh£ immediate successor of Damajada 
was his brother R udrashnha I, The Gunda [Kathiawar] Stone 
Inscription of his time [Ep. Ind. XVI, p. 235] recording the gift 
of a tank by his Ajahiia General Rudrabhuri, son of Geneial 
Bapaka, is dated in 181 A.D, This shows that Rudiasufiha 
leignetl before Jlvadaman and, confirms Prof, llapson’s view 
that after Damajada’s death there was a civil war between the uncle 
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and the nephew in which the former came out victorious. 1 Di. 
Raychaudhun [PIIAI, 3rd, ed p. 347^ states that Rudrasiriiha was 
followed by his son Rudrasena I. But it appeals ceitam that 
Jlvadaman reigned after Rudrasiihha, before the accession of Rud¬ 
rasena I, the son of Rudrasitfiha 'Jhe silver coins of Jlvadaman 
bear the date of 198 A.D. and the legends in them state they 
were issued by the Mahakshatrapa Jlvadaman, the son of the 
Mahakshatrapa „Datna]ada* [Rapson, Catalogue, p. 83 ff; 
No. 291], whilc^ the eailiest recorded date of Rudrasena, 
son of Rudriasimha is 205 A.D. as found in the Gaiha 
[Kathiawar] Stone Inscription [Ep. Ind. XVI p. 238]. 
Rapson states that ‘‘ with the reign of Jlvadaman, son of 
Damajadasti I, begins the series of dated coins. .Fiom this time 
onwards the silver coins of the dynasty regulaily have the 
year of their issue recorded in Brahmi numerals on the obverse 
behind the king’s head £ Of Jlvadaman there are also dated coins 
of potin.” [Loc. cit., p. CXIV]. Rudrasena I, son of Rudrasimha 
I, was the thud Salta Satrap of Ujjain aftei Rudiadaman. This 
reign period is, as we have seen, AD. 205. The names of his 
successors found on coins may be passed over as of little impor¬ 
tance until we come to the last Salta Sattap of Ujjain —Rudra 
Simha III who is peihaps to be identified with the Sdka luler des¬ 
cribed in the Harshacharita as a man addicted to women and killed 
by Chandragupta II, Vikramaditya. That Rudrasitfiha leigned 
at least up to 388 A.D. is clear from a date found on his silver 
coins. 2 The rule of the §aka Satraps of Uj|am thus lasted for 
nearly 250 years. 

(On the basis of coins and inscriptions a genealogy ofthe Saka 
Satraps of Ujjain may be drawn. It is deal as far as Bhartridaman- 
Visvasena. It is not definite that Vis'vasena evei became a Maha¬ 
kshatrapa, nor is the relation of Visvasena with his predecessois 
or successors clear. The last known, ruler of the dynasty is 
Rudrasitfiha III). 


1 Rapson, Cat, Coins of Andhia Dynasty, the Western Ksha- 
trapas, etc. 

2 Rapson, Catalogue, p. 194 f., no. 907. • 
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Jayadaman 

Rjudradatmn I 


____ i 

DSmajada^ri I Rudfasiiftha I 


Satyadaman Jivadaman 


Daughter 
Andhra king 
Pulumiivj 


I I l ' 

Rudtasena 1 Sarftghadaman Damasena 


Prithivisena Damajacla&I [I 


I 


Vliadaman Ya^odaman I 
Rudiasena IT 


Vijayasena 


Vi^vas irfiha 

Vi^vasena 
Rudradaman II 
Rudrasirnha III 


Bhatifida. 


aman 


Datmjada^ri III 


THE PAHLAVAS [The Indo-Parthians] 

The earliest known Indo-Parthian pnnee is Vonones. His 
c ms s o\v that he was reigning as suzerain over the kingdom of 

? 11 :, 1 Gteat Ki ° s 
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The gieat and the most well-known Indo-Paithian king is 
Gondopharnes. In the dated Takhtji-Bahl Inscnpuon of his time 
[Ep Ind. XVIII, p 282] we gel a clue to his dates and the legion 
he mled in India. Talcht-i-Bahi is wiLhin Peshawar distiict and 
the date given is the year 105 of an unspecified eta. Di. Fleet 
definitely holds that the yeat belongs to the Malava-Vikrama- 
eia, and as such the record was made in 45 A.D. and since it was 
made in the ‘.a6th year* of his teign,’ Gondopharnes reigned 
at least from iyHo 45 A.D. Di. V. Smith [E.H I., 4th Ed., pp. 
245-250]. refeis to a Christian legend 111 which Gondopharnes is 
stated to be the ‘ King of India,’ whose court the Apostle St. 
Thomas visited and met with success in his missionary labours. 
The Christian tiadition which makes Gondopharnes a contempo¬ 
rary of St. Thomas fits in with the date given in the Takht-i-Bahl 
lecord 

After the death of the great Pahlava Sovereign, his empire was 
broken up Names of some members of the family ate found on 
coins found in Taxila by Prof, llapson. They indicate that 
Sanabares ptobably luled Seistan and Pakores western Punjab. The 
family was finally supplanted by the Kushanas. 


[SEC. D.J 

THE KUSHANAS C. ioo-joo A.D. 

A vast nomadic horde, the Yueh-chi, drove another nomachc 
tribe, the Sakas from their homeland lying to the north of the 
Jaxertes about 150 B.C. Shortly after the Yueh-chi were in turn 
duven from their newly occupied lands by their old enemy, a tribe 
of the Turki nomads of the Central Asian Steppes, moved south¬ 
wards, crossed the Oxus, and occupied Bactna from the Sakas who 
had conquered the country fiom the Greeks as already stated after 
their first drive by the Yueh-chi.. For about two generations, 
the Yueh-chi remained in Bactna and lost their nomadic habits and 
became a settled and territotial people. The pressure of popula¬ 
tion upon the tescftuces pf the little kingdom of Bactria compelled 
the Yueh-chi to expand fuithei south across the barriers of the 
F. 28 
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With the Parthians, the Sata, and the ra „„am „ f thc 
Greek principalities and ova whelmed them 

The Yueh-chis were divided mto live -separate sections each 
forming an independent principality under a chief. The Ku^nas 
wete one of these sections and were ruled by Kujnla Kadphises . ’ 

, He P lovcd hiraself very powe.ful and succeeded in ur lj 
the different sections under one tule and thus founded an empire 
which virtually extended ftom the Oxus to the 
Kadphises I. Indus, comprising Bactria, the whole of modern 
. , . Afghanistan, the eastern fringe of Pets ; a and the 

outlying portions of the North-Western Frontier Province of f, l 
Pmmmumtm.uc evidences, wc gather thut he ovc,p„ mm u"j 
last Indo-Gieek. King Hatmaios who was ailing in thc 
of Kabul Valley and then pushed his rule as f„ 

Nujula Kadphises was succeeded hv his son Vi,»„ rr h i .■ ' 
He hugely added on hts fathefs e,n r L. F Z rZ £*£ 

„ , ,. ri P T er> ° VCr a 8 ood P“rtwn of Norlhein India 
Kadphises XL The 3 aka Sat laps of Western India and Malwa 

, i , , terapofailI y Submitted *> the KushSna rule and 

acknowledged its supremacy which they later 'threw 

during the weak rule of Kamshka’s succe m 
r >^l hts Indian provinces by means ofm L d ^ 1SCS 

»nese annals record that t J ^ 

.sene, „f victories ove, Kadphises and “edlL Zl 

p S !° Ctllnese Emperor. His relations with the Roman 
Empire in the west were evidently cordial as can be inferred from 
h exchange of greetings and goodwill between him and the 
Roman Governor of Mesopotamia. The lack of J , ? 

“r R r an Empiie which was conterm ^uous widi 

effect of ° ne 

between China TeV ^Kadphises kings was that commerce 

India sold large quantises ofrilk ^i India improved. 

received payment in b in ’ 1 ^ ^ ^ ^ she 

i Y nt m bullion. Large quantities of Roman gold 
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poured into the countiy which Kadphises utilised foi issuing the 
first Kushana gold coins .^An important fact relating to the date 
of Vima Kadphises” rule in India is piovided by the Taxila Silver 
Scroll inscription of the year 136 and the Panjtar Stone inscription 
of the year 122, Both the inscriptions aie of an unspecified era 
and belong to the reign of a £ Kushana king.” The Kushana has 
been identified with Vima Kadphises, the second Kushana ruler 
and the era .has, been accepted by most scholars to be Vikiama- 
era, commencing from 58 B.C. whatever its origin. In that case, 
the pefiod'of Vima ICadphise”s rule in India may be placed 
between 64 A.D. as its upper limit, and 78 A.D. as its 
lower limit if the year 78 A.D. is taken as the year I of the 
Saka era which Kanishka I is generally accepted to be the 
founder. 


KANISHKA [C. 78-123 A.D.] 

Kadphises II was succeeded by Kanishka whose relationship 
with the foigner is not definitely known. Some scholars are of 
the opinion that Kanishka did not directly succeed Kadphises II, 
but that a nameless ruler commonly known as 
Kamshka’s date 1 golel Megas may have been a successor of 

ICadphise's tC. Sir John Marshall held the above view on the dis¬ 
covery of a coin at Taxila bearing that name which, he considers, 
belongs to the first century A.D. and is, therefore, earliei than 
those belonging to Kanishka who, according to him and many 
other scholars, began his reign in the second century A.D.^ Thus, , 
according to Sir Tohn Mars hall the date of Kanishka’s accession Is 
12-; A.D. [A Guide to Taxila, p. 22] ; Other dates suggested aie 
from 58 B.C. [Fleet] to 278 A.d" [D. R. Bhandarltar]. Anothei 
school of thought which included Professor Rapson and Dr. 
Rayclraudhuri holds that Kanishka started his leign m 78 A D. 


1 JRAS, 1913, 1914; Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. No. j 
pp. 49-80, 
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\Hnch is tlic beginning of Saka era founded by him The ktuci. 
date seems to be more probable fot this particular reason among 
others that if Kanishka started his teign in the second century 
A.D., then the independent sovereignty of Rudradaman who 
reigned fiom A.D. 130-15Q cannot be explained. The f 
independent sovereignty of Rudiadaman which extended over 
the whole of Western India including the Lowet Indus Valley 
cannot be teconciled with the extent of Kanjahka's empue 
in India except on the giound that the western Satraps reasseitccl 
their independence dfter the death of Kanishka and* du, ing the 
weak days of his successoi, which they had tempmarily lost 
to the rising power of the Kushanas under Kanishka I. 1 

Kanishka greatly extended the cmpiie he had inherited from 
his predecessot. In India, his conquest included Kashmit and 
Upper Sind in the north and north-west and was' 
extenc l ec l as fat east as Pataliputra, Tradition 
has it that after his conquest of Psvtaliputia he 
took with him the famous Buddhist scholar Advaghosha who laiei 
acted as Vice-President of the Buddhist Council converted by 
the Empeiot. He cariied on a successful warfare, against the 
Parthians. About the close of the fit si century A.D. the Chinese 
General PacS-Cha’o steadily advanced,to the west, brought to 
submission the Trans-Pamir legions of Kashgai, Yarkand and 
Khotan and threatened the eastern frontier of the Kushana cmpiie 
which was confined by the Oxus, About 90 A.D Kanishka 
challenged the supremacy of the Chinese Empeiot and asserted 
his equality with him by demanding a Chinese princess in mar- 
raige. General Pan-Cha’o who considered the proposal as an 
affront to his master, arrested the envoy and sent him home. At 
this, Kanishka sent a foimidable airny of 70,000 cavaliy under 
his General Si to attack the Chinese actoss the Pamirs. Kanishka’s 
forces wete totally defeated and he was compelled to pay tribute 


1 Fot further light on the question read Acta Oiicntalia III, 
54 ff; R.H.Q. V. no. 1, March 1929; JBORS XV. pts. I 
and II March-June 1929 ; Fleet, Corpus III preface 56 ; JRAS 1913 
pp. 635-650,98 ff; Sten Konow Coipus IT, 
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to China. But at a later date, after the death of Pan-cha’o and after 
" his own conquest of Kashmir, he peiSonally led a second army 
thiough the Panin Passes which ended in a decisive victoiy foi 
Kanlshka as a result of which he not only freed himself from the 
obligation of paying tribute to Chin* but also annexed Kashgai, 
Yaikand and Khotan to his empire. 3 

As a result of these conquests, Kanishka’s empire in India 
extended from Kfshmlr in the north and the Upper and Lower 
Indus Valleys in the west to the Vindhya lange and Bihar in the 
south. Beyond India, it comprised three distinct 

^Rmpue hlS legions : the newly conquered distiicts in the 

* Trans-Pamir legion; the Oxus Valley legion 
|Bactua] and the stretch of land between the Hindukush and the 
Indus comprising Herat, the Kabul and Helmand Valley regions, 
now covered by Kabul, Ghazni and Kandahar provinces of 
Afghanistan and Seistan and Baluchistan. 

The capital of this vast empire was located at Putushapura 
[PeshawaiJ which he adorned with many noble edifices, public 
buildings and Buddhist monasteues.One of the most magnificent 
<*f these monasteries was used as a place of Bud¬ 
dhist shiine as late as the ninth centuty when 
it was visited by the eminent Buddhist scholai Viiadeva who 
afteiwaicls was appointed abbot of Nalanda in the legion of King 
Devapaia of Magadha \c A.D. 845-cu]. 2 The meat relic tower 
of wood which he elected there excited won dei and admi¬ 
ration of all for many centuries. The ancient site of K anishka’s 
capital has recently been discovered neat the modern, city of 
Peshawar. 

Kanishka adopted India as his country and luled it pel sonally 
from his capital at Purushapura. For„his trans-border provinces, 
he appointed viceroys. We know from the' 
lgn Chinese annals the name of one of his viceroys, 
Si who was sent on an expedition by him to 
theTrans-Pamn region to fight with the Chinese General Pan-cha’o, 

1 E.H.I. 4th Ed. p. 278 
• 2 Ind, Ant. XVII [1888], pp. 1507-12, 
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We know very little of his governance. The Satri&th Ins¬ 
cription dated the year 3 Indicates that he maintained a Satrapal" 
system of government. We find that Khara- 
Goveinment pallana ' was his Mahakshatrapa, presumably at 
Mathura, smd Vanaspaia was governing the 
eastern region of Benares as a Kshattapa v 

His coins give certain indication r of the gradual change of his 
leligion. The early coins were Greek in character, script artel 
language, and the lattei ones wem Persian in 
His Religion, language, Greek in script with a Medley of Greek, 
Persian and Indian gods' portraits. His latest 
coins bear the image of Buddha which prove that dvnnishka was 
a Buddhist and belonged to the Mahayana sect. 

Kamshka was a foreigner by bitLh but an Indian by choice. He 
loved and adopted India’s living faith in Buddhism as his religion 
His earlier coins show that he was like his piedccessots an adherent 
of pantheism. But his later coins.and many monumental and epi- 
gtaphic evidences cleaily point to his conversion to Buddhism. 
Many Buddhist legends depict his earlier years in thcAlackest possi¬ 
ble colour. He is, Like A^oka before bis conversion, painted as a 
monster, with a heait thirsting for the blood of otheis. lie loved to 
kill men. He has been made guilty of the crudest deeds and his 
heart is never happy. At last he feels temorse and his heart re¬ 
coils from the horrors of bloodshed And wars. At this stage, he 
comes across a Buddhist sage and like A£oka, takes lefuge in the 
Buddha, the Dhamma and the Satfigha and turns out a god-ltke 
man. The legend is an echo of many other Buddhist legends 
which have been associated with the conversion of important 
peisonages, e.g., Udayana, Asoka and Menander by Buddhist 
writers to magnify the vutue of their religion. Allowing for the 
inevitable exaggerations of the legend, we can glean certain facts 
acceptable to sober history and that Is that after his occupation of 
the city of Paialiputra, he came into contact with the famous 
Buddhist saint and scholar Alvaghosha who evidently impressed 
him with his character and scholarship for which Kamshka had a 
great leaning. He took Alvaghosha with him to his capital and 
later accepted Buddhism as a result of the saint’s personal 
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influence and exposition of the Law to him m a convincing 
* manner. • 

Kanishka became an atdent Buddhist and followed in the foot¬ 
steps of his illustrious proto-type A^oka in the service of his 
religion. 1 The Mahayana texts givi him as honouied place as 
the Hiiyayana texts assign to A^oka. Accord- 
1 h Council 1181 ln g to Buddhist traditions, Kanishka called 

• a'great Buddhist Council at Kundalavana Vihaia 
in Kashmir. 1 The purpose is stated to have been to collate and to 
comment on the sacred books The leading monks weie Pars'va, 
A^vaghosha and Vasumitia. Vasumitra was the Piesident and 
A^vagliosha the Vice-President of the Council, Two important 
results weie obtained m the council. One was the new codifica¬ 
tion of the sacred Sastras in the light of the new ideas and the 
growth of many new schools of Buddhist philosophy. The lan¬ 
guage of the new codification was Sanskrit The other was the 
official recognition of the Mahayana Buddhism as state leligion 
of which Kanishka became the patron for its propagation. 

Before Kanishka, Buddhism was meant to suit an Indian 
audience. Under A^vaghosha, Vasumitra and Nagarjuna, through 
the help of the Buddhist Council, the Mahayana form of Buddhism 
was definitely recognised as state religion. The germs of Mahaya- 

Mahayamsm 111Sm ’ aS akead F Stated in detal1 [ Su P ra P- 5 9 l were 
latent in Hinayanism. In Mahayamsm, Gautama 
Buddha was elevated from his position of a teacher to that of God. 
Buddhism thus became theistic. This transfoimation of Buddhism 
fiom Hinayana [Lower Vehicle] to Mahayana [Gieater Vehicle] 
was mote suitable to the mentality of Kanishka’s subjects com¬ 
posed o,f different nationalities. Its simple' theism based on a 
personal God had a gieater appeal to them. Mahayanism be¬ 
lieved in the divinity of the Buddha, ill the efficiency of prayer, 
devotion and faith. Not only personal salvation but that of the 
entire universe was the ideal of Mahayahism. In short, a new 
life was infused m the old Buddhism and in its new form it spread 
tapidiy to many countries beyond the borders of India, Tibet, 
China, Burma and Japan readily accepted the new form of 

. 1 Watters, I, pp. 270-278. 
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Buddhism. Mahayanism is called the northern school of Bud¬ 
dhism, and Sanskrit is the Vehicle of its lileratuie to distinguish it ’ 
ftom the old ot Hlnayana Buddhism which is called the southern 
school, with Pali as the medium of its sacred texts. Kanishka, 
as the royal supporter and'-patron of Mahayanism, occupies an 
equally great place as Asoka had occupied with regard to Illna- 
yanism. 

Kanishka was not only a mighty conqueror_but a gieal buildei 
also. His teign witnessed the growth of beautiful styles and the 
development of different schools of art, The Sculpture, archi¬ 
tecture and the rchcf-woiks had theii develop- 

Alt and Literature 

ment at fouL distinct centies, Sarnath, Mathuia, 
Amaravati and Gandhara. Each had a style of its own, uninfluenced 
by the other. Theie is, however, a faint resemblance to be noticed 
in the sculptural art in the statues discoveied at Sarnath and 
Mathura. The unique art of elaboiate bas-ieliefs discovered at 
Amaravati offer excellent exmaples of sculptuie. The relic towei 
of the Buddha at Peshawar was chiefly constructed of wood and 
stood 400 feet high, The nuns of Taxi la consist iff thice cities 
built at three different periods. The third city-, now the Si) sukh 
'section of the ruins, represents the ope built by Kanishka, 1 He 
built a tower in Kashmir which still bears his name. He not only 
beautified Peshawar hut also Mathuia with numerous buildings, 
monasteries and statues. His patronage of Mahayanism led to 
the construction of a large numbei of images of the Buddha and 
Bodhisattvas for woiship. A large headless image constructed 
in the third year 1 of Kamshka’s reign was discoveied at Sarnath 
and another also headless [of the Buddha] constructed in the second 
year of his reign was recently discovered at Kausambl. 2 In 
Mathura has been discovered a remarkable port/ait statue of 
■Kanishka also lacking its head. 

During the time of Kanishka, a vast numbei of Buddhist 


1 Marshall: A Guide to Taxila, pp. 6, 96 ff, 

1 See the author’s book, “An Early History of Kausambl” 
pp. 108-10. 
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monasteries, stupas and statues sprang into existence which bear a 
distant influence of* the old Greek School of 
Gandhimi School This style of Gieek art adapted to Indian 

genius and applied to Budhist subjects maybe 
called the ’Graeco-Buddhist School of art. But the name 
by which it is best known is the 'Gandhara School of a if, 
because the chief centre of its activity was the valley of Peshawar, 
where Kanishka* established his capital and this tiact of the 
countiy was called’Gandhaia. Laige collection of the sculptures 
which this -school produced have been made in the frontier and 
may be seen in the museums at Peshawar, Lahore and Calcutta. The 
sculptures of*this school were executed in stone, stucco, teiracotta 
and clay and appear to have been invariably embellished with gold 
leaf or paint. Specimens presetved in Peshawar, Lahore and 
other museums are executed in stone But at Taxila, the aichieo- 
logists have recovered, besides stone images, a large number of 
stucco ones, a smaller number of terra-cotta and clay-figures. 
These discoveries have greatly added to our knowledge the tech¬ 
nical skill employed by the artists of the Gandhaia School. 1 The 
Gandhara Schcoi of art was confined more or less to the notth 
western region of India and became the centre from which it 
was diffused to the Far East along with Buddhism. Besides giving 
birth to the Gandhara School, Hellenistic art, to quote Sir John 
Marshall, “ never took the teal hold upon India that it took, for 
example, upon Italy 01 Western Asia, for the reason that the 
temperament of the two peoples were ladically different and 
dissimilar. To the Gieek, man, man’s beauty, intellect weie eveiy 
thing and it was the apotheosis of this beauty and this intellect 
which still temained the key-note of Hellenistic art even in the 
Ouent. But these ideals awakend np icsponse in the Indian 
mind The vision of the Indian was bounded by the immortal 
rather than the mortal, by the infinite rathei than the finite. While 
the Gieek thought was ethical, his was spiritual, wheie Greek 
was rational, his was emotional. And to these highei aspirations. 


1 Mai shall: A Guide to Taxila, p, 31. 
F. 29 
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these mote spuitual instincts he [the Indian] sought at-a later 
date, to weave articulate expression by translating them into teims * 
of form and colour.” 1 There is no doubt that in Gupta art we 
see the fulfilment of this ideal when a closer contact had been 
established between thought and ait. 

. Kanishka was a great patron of literatvie as of art and archi¬ 
tects e. With love for learning and learned men, he gatheid 
round him a band of men of great reputation. 

Literature. Large quantities of Sanskrit. hteratuie of 
high standaid, both leligious and secular, 
were produced in that congenial atmosphere of royal 
patronage. 

The name of Kanishka is associated whh several eminent 
Buddhist wiiteis. The most famous of them is A^vaghosha. 

He was a poet, musician, preacher, moralist, 
Asvaghosa . philosopher, play-wiight, tale-tellei ; he was an 
inventoi of all these aits and excelled in all; in 
richness and variety, he lecalls Milton, Goethe, KanL, and Voltaire. 
He is the author of the B t/ddha Chariia , a complete life of Buddha 
written in the form of Mahakavya in fine Sanskiit and style. 
The Buddhists rank this famous book with the great epic, 
Valmlki’s Ramayana. His second work is the Saundarananda Katya 
written in Kavya style and deals with particular episodes of Bud¬ 
dha’s life. The thud work ascribed to the famous Buddhist 
writer is Vaj rash chi tn which he condemns Btahmanical caste 
system by quoting authorities from Brahmanical liteiature. 
A^vaghosha’s fame as dramatist rests upon the woik Sariptrtra- 
praketrana which has been' recently dlscoveted. 2 

The peison who stands next to A^vaghosha in (he field of 


1 lb. p. 54. 

2 Liiders discovered some fragments of this * work in palm 
foaf Mss, from Turfan and published in S.B.A., i^ii, p. 388#. 
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literature in the Kushana period is Nagarjima- 1 This gieat teachei 
of the philosophy bf relativity was bom in 
Nagaijuna the count) y of- Vidarbha in Southern India. 

He studied the Vedas and other Biahmamcal 
scriptuies Being converted to “Buddhism, he became one 
of the most important exponents of Mahayana philosophy. 
1 -Iis best known works, are Prajm-Paramta-Sfitra-tfastra 
dealing with the philosophy of relativity which teaches that 
every thing., exists in relation to something else, and that 
there is no independent 'existence of anything. F01 instance, 
there can be good only if there is something bad as well. There 
can be existence, only if there is non-existence. Thus there is no 
independent existence of anything. This philosophy is known 
as Madbyamika or the philosophy of relativity. 

The two other scholars associated with the name of Kanishka 
are Vasunntra and Charaka. Vasumtra, as President of the Buddhist 
Council convened by Kanishka, took a leading part in the exa¬ 
mination of the Buddhist theological literature from the most 
remote antiquity and in the preparation of the 

Vasutmua elaborate commentaries on the main three divi- 
£nd Charaka. 

sions of the Canon. One such commentary, 
the 1 '/Masha Wastrel is, according to Taka ICusu, the woik of 
Vasumitia, Charaka, the most celebrated author of the Ayurve¬ 
dic science, is reputed to have been the court physician of 
Kanishka, 

Kanishka was followed by three successive rulers, Vaslshka, 
Huvishka and Vasudeva. Very little is known about them. 
There are two,inscriptions of Vasishka dated 24 and 28, prov¬ 
ing his control over Mathura and Eastern 
KamsbkaV Malwa. Huvishka seems to have lost Malwa 
Successors and the Lower Indus Valley which probably 
went under the control of the Chashtana Sakas 
of Ujjain, That he had still sway ovei Mathura, Kashmir and 

1 Some scholars put him in the second centuiy A.D., and make 
him a contemporary of Kanishka II. 
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Kabul lb proved by epigraphic and monumental evidences. The 
Watdak Vase inscription [Ep. Ind. XI, pp. 21 of. | proves his 
lule ovei Kabul The town of Ilnshkaputa 1 in Kas limit built by 
Huvishka pioves the inclusion of Kashmir in his dominions. He 
also built a splendid monastery in Mathura which shows that 
he was a patron of Buddhism- The Mathura stone inscription 
of the year 28 — A.D. 106 [Ep. Ind. XXI, p. 60 f] and the Waidak 
Vase inscription of the yeai 51 - A.D. 129, provide the two fixed 
points of chronology of the teign period of Huvishkii. Bui dut- 
ing this period we find the name of another Kamshka” described 
as a Maharaja Devaputra, which is the usual title borne by the 
sovereign ruleis of the Kushana dynasty, in the Ara stone inscrip¬ 
tion of the year 41 = A.D. 119. He cannot be Kamshka I, as his 
immediate successors had already reigned before 119 A.D. He 
is theiefme to be called Kamshka II, He is described in the ms- 
cuption as a son of Vajhislipa [Vasishka of the Sanchi Buddhist 
Image inscuption of the yeai z8 2 and Jushka of the R ajataranguii], 
Thciefote it is piobable that Kanishka II ruled simultaneously 
with Huvishka. 3 The exact leign penotl of Kanishka II and 
his telation with Huvishka are not known, but it'ds piobable that 
the latter suivived the former. 

VamUrn was the last notable king u£ Kanishka's lino. 'The 
dales of his inscriptions which range from the year 74 to 98 make 
his leign period circa 152*176 A,D. His inscriptions have been 
found only in Mathura and its neighbouihood. This shows that 
he lost conti ol of the noith-westetn portion of the Kushana empire. 
It appears that Vasudeva discarded Buddhism, His coins bear 
on the tevei.se the figure of Siva, with Nandi as his attendant, and 
show that he adopted Saivism as his faith. His name which 
is associated with god VishfuKshows that the Kushana ruler was 
■completely Hinduised. 


1 U-ssc-kia-ln —Life p. 68. 

2 Ep. Ind. II, pp. 369-70. Sarkar, D. C. suggests that kr 
was intended by M §. I, p. 149, n. 3. 

3 Dr llaychaudhuti holds the same view [PHAI 3rd Ed. p. 325] 



FOREIGN INVASIONS AND SETTLEMENTS 

The Kushana empne which started dismembering during the 
reign of Vasudeva bioke up mtb small puncipalities under 
petty chiefs whose names appear on coins, These chieftains 
finally dlsappeaied at the close of the third century and the begin¬ 
ning of the fouith centuiy A D., hiving succumbed to the using 
powei of the Nigas which dominated a large part of Noithein 
India duiing that period,, 

r 
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CHAPTER IX 


THE NAGAS 

* 

It appears that aftei the downfall of the Kushfmas, the Magas 
ruled ovei a considerable putlion of^ Northern India. Several 
Vakataka records mention that Rudrasena K who was a 
contemporary of Chandragupta II was a grandson’s grand¬ 
son of Bhava Naga who was the king of the BharaEva- 
Nagas. This shows that the Nagas were a ruling power 
in Northern India before the Gupta imperial power was 
established, The Puranas mention that the Nagas ruled 
over Vidis'a, Padmavat! [C, I,], Kantipurl [Mirzapui DistrictJ 
and Mathuia. We find the name of a Naga King Mahe^vara 
Naga, son of Nagabhatta, in a Lahoie copper seal inscription 
This shows that the Naga rule was also established in the Punjab. 
A Vakataka Lapidary, the Chammak Copper-plate Inscription 
of Pravaiasena II shows that a branch of the Naga dynasty, the 
Bharaliva Nagas ruled the kingdoms bordcj ed on £he Bhagirathi 
[the Ganges] and performed ten A^vamedha ceremonies. Di. 
Jayaswal suggests that their ten A^vamedhas aie responsible for 
the name of the Da£a£vamedha-ghata at Benares. The suggestion 
is problematical. A daughter of their king Bhavanaga was mariicd 
to the Vakataka prince Gautamlputra whose son was Rudrasena. 
Rudiasena is probably to be identified with the Rudradeva of the 
Allahabad Pillar Inscription of Samudragupta. There is no 
doubt that the Nagas weie a powerful rival of the rising power of 
the Guptas in the fourth century A.D, The Naga princes offered 
the first resistance to the imperialism of Samudragupta who, as 
is stated in his Allahabad pra fasti, defeated and killed several Naga 
princes, e.g., Ganapati Naga [king of Padmavati], Nagasena [king 
of Mathura]. Amongst othei defeated kings mentioned in the 
Allahabad inscription are Achyuta whose coins have been found 
in Ramanagar [in the Bareilly District] and Nandi. Both were 
probably Naga kings. Thus the Naga family, scattered in different 
parts of India under separate kings, ruled the countries of the 
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Madhyadesa including Mathura, the Cential India and the Punjab 
during the period between the downfall of the Kushanas and the 
rise of the Guptas into a full-fledged imperial powet. That the 
Nagas tetained then power oyer some poition of Northern India 
even up to the end of the fifth jentury A.D. is clear fiom the 
fact that a hand of the Naga princess ; Kuberanaga, was sought 
by the great Gupta Empeioi Chandragupta II [Rithpui Plate, 

S.I., p.416.1 1 . . 

s / 


* 


1 The view that the Bhaia^iva Nagas attained gLeat lmpeiial 
powei as held by Dr. Jayaswal [History of India from 150-350 
A.D. ] has been contested by Dr. Altekar. [Dr. Allekai points 
out, among other things, that the performance of ten A^vamedh- 
as is no sure evidence of imperial conquests and power. There 
are mstances of seveial ruleis with no claim to imperial powet 
performing Asvamedha sacrifices, For ex-amples, Santamula, the 
Ikshvaku who ruled only over two or three districts performed an 
Asvamedha sacrifice 10 e, 225 A.D. The Kadamba king, Krishna- 
varman who was not even an independent king, performed it in 
C. 450. The Vishnu Kundin king Madhavavatman I perfoimed 
no less than eleven A£vameclhas although his kingdom was 4 
small one. N.H.I. p. 26, n. 2, 



CHAPTER X 

TIIE GUPTA EMPIRE [*. 300-500 A D,| 


In the third ccntuiy AD., a v s we have seen, NoTlhcin India 
lacked political unity. It was divided into a numbe of inde¬ 
pendent States. The Nau as ru led ov ei a considciafile portion 
of Northern India, though they never rose to be a gieat imperial 
power. The history of the disjointed states of No/(hein India 
Is mote or less obscure and the results of modem researches on 
regional histories of this period are out of place in this book. The 
beginning of the fourth centuty, however, ushers a new epoch— 
the rise of a paramount power in India. Confusion and disin¬ 
tegration gave place to unity. Ait, industry, science and idemtuie 
Tteve]oped undeT tire patronage of powerful and enlightened 
empetots. Foreign relations which had a set back in the preced¬ 
ing centuiy were re-established with their fm nrfr dignity and 
prestige. N 


THE EARLY GUPTA RULERS 

The Gupta Ernpiic grew out of a small feudal principality. 
The Gupta Emperois in their cpigiaphs trace their descent from 
Maharaja Sii-Gupta. He is the first ancestor of the imperial Guptas 
"known to us and is described only as Mahaiaja 
Gupta Power lms _shows he was not a paramount sovereign 
butfeudatory chief According to the late 
Dr. layaswal he ruled a principa lity near Prayag_ under the suzer¬ 
ainty of the Bhara£ivas. Allan and other scholars think that his 
principality was confined to Pifialtputra and its neighbourhood. 
I-tsing, a Chinese pilgrim who visited India at the close of 
the seventh century A.D., mentions a Maharaja ^rl-Gtipta 
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[Che-ii-ki-to] who built a temple for Chinese pilgrims near 
Mfigalikhavana 500 years before his vtsit. Allan identifies Sri-Gupta 
With Maharaja Gupta, the gran d-father of Chan dragupta L, the 3 
founder of the Gupta era in 319-20 A.D. The identification militates 
against that recognised date v/hicl* makes an interval of moie 
than a century between them. But daLes given by I-tsing, argues 
Allan, may not be taken too liteially, as he himself depended 
on traditions • and used a round number. It must be noted 
that the word/^il is not an integral part of the name, but 
is used as -aSSnorific term. 

Maharaja Gupta’s son, according to epigraphs, is Ghatotka cha, 

He also is styled as a simple Mahaiaja, showing his feudatoiy 
chaiacter. A number of Gupta seals have been found by Mr. 
Bloch in the Basarh excavations. One of them beats the inscrip¬ 
tion //'i Ghatotkachaguptasya. Mr. Bloch thinks that it belongs 
to the second Gupta ruler. His view is accepted by Vincent 
Smith but is rejected by Allan on the giound that the most import- 
tant of these seals, and the one which gives the key to the date 
of the whole collection is a seal of Mahadevl Dhruvasvaminl, 
queen of the Mhharajadhiraja Chandiagupta II and mother of 
Maharaja Govindagupta and that there should be a seal of a king 
who lived a - centuiy ago and no other seal of the intermediate 
period be found. He thinks that the Ghaiotkachagupta of the seal 
was probably a member of the royal family holding some oflice 
at the court of the Yuvaraja Govindagupta. The absence of Such 
titles as Maharaja still further proves that he cannot be the second 
Gupta ruler Ghatotkacha 1 . 

The view of Allan receives further support by the fact that 
Basarh, the site of the ancient city of Vailali, was under the inde¬ 
pendent republican tribe of the Licjichhavis m the time of the 
second Gupta luler. Fuither it may be noted that the name 
given in the Gupta genealogical epigraphs is Ghatotkacha and 
not Ghatotkacbagupta. 


1 RASI, 1903-4, pp. loz, JRAS 1903, p, 133; Allan, 
pp. XVI-VII. 
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THE IMPERIAL GUPTA RULERS 

Chandragupta I 

Ghatotkacha was succecdecjby his son Chandragupta !• He -was 
the first of the Gupta rulers to assume the title of Maharajadhhaja. 
His queen is the first of the line to be mentioned in the genealogi¬ 
cal list. She was the Mahadpvl KumiiradevI, 
Marriage''-* ‘ daughter of Lichchhavi.' Samudragupta in the 
The Foundation Allahabad inscription is describcd''“Y^Lichchhavi 
0 'Empne Pra dauhitiah’, the son of the daughter of Lichchhavi 
and the same epithet is applied to l;im in all the 
subsequent epigiaphs of the Gupta rulers. The title MahadevI 
applied to KumaiadevI cones ponds to Maharajadhitaja and was 
a prerogative of queens of paramount sovereigns. The Lichchhavi 
marriage of Chandiagupta is furthei commemorated by a series 
of Gupta coins having on the t>bv. standing figures of Chandra¬ 
gupta and KumaiadevI with their names and on-the tev. the figure 
of Lakshmi seated on a lion with the legend “ Lichchbavayah.” 
The Lichchhavis were the well known Kshatriya republican 
people, famous in the Buddhist books, ruling in VaHal! [mod. 
Basarh]. They were always a thorn on the side of the imperial 
Magadha. We have seen how in the earliest days of the expansion 
ofMagadha as a dominant power in North-Eastern India Bimbisara 
won them over by a matrimonial alliance and AjataLiUu tempoiaiily 
crippled their power by a stiatagem and then built a foit at Pafali- 
putra to check their future aggression [Supra, p 76 f.]. It is evident 
from the pride with which the Lichchhavi connection is mentioned 
by the successors of Chandiagupta I that this union marked an 
epoch m the greatness of the Gupta family. Allan suggests that 
the matnmonial alliance was hhe result of the conquest of the Lich¬ 
chhavis by Chandragupta I. The suggestion is doubtful in view 
of the fact that in the list of the territories over which he 1 uled 
Samudragupta omits VaHall. Another significant fact is that 
KumaradevI appears as a joint-sovereign with Chandragupta I. 
Never in the history of the Gupta coinage, other queens appear 
as such. This shows that the Lichchhayis were an independent 
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and not subordinate ally of Chandragupta I. This alliance with 
the war-likc Lichchhavis who must have been of tiemendous help 
to Chandiagupta to conquer the neighbouring slates to found an 
empire and assume the title of Maharajadhiraja was giatefully 
commemorated by the Gupta emperors in their inscriptions. 
It is doubtful that a princess of a defeated people, whose powers 
were destroyed and their territory annexed, mairied to the con¬ 
queror as a price (jf the treaty* of peace, should have been allowed 
to figure as a jomt-sovereign with hei husband on the coins, and 
that the allffite jf with hei people should have been repeatedly 
mentioned m "the epigraphs of the successors of the conquering 
king with su^h ptlde and gratitude. 

No msciiption or recoids of Chandragupta’s reign are known 
which might give us details of the extent of the conquests. But 
from our knowledge of Samudragupta’s con- 
E Temtoiy iS fi uest3 it may be deduced that he [Samudia- 
gupta] was already in the possession of the Gange- 
tic Valley from the confluence of the Jumna [Prayaga] to Pataliputra 
which he evidently inherited from his father. It seems to be to 
Chandragupta’s £eign that the verses in the Puranas defining the 
Gupta Dominions refer : 

Anuganga Prajagam tba Saketam Magadhamstatha 
Stan janpadan sarvan bbokshyante Gupta-vam£ajah x 

Chandragupta I founded a new era known as the Gupta era. 
The first year of this era starts in February 320 A.D., which is 
assumed the first year of the coronation of Chandragupta I 
According to the latest calculations the era starts 
The Gupta Era from December 319.® This event is one of great 
importance for th» purpose of chronology 
of the Gupta rulers, as all their epigraphs have used the dates in 
that era. 


1 Vayu Purina, Ch. 99, Si 383. 
a P.C, Sengupta, JRAS, 1942. 
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Samudragupta * 

Chandragupta I was succeeded by lus son Surirndtagupta. 

Some gold coins of Kacha closely leSembling the issues of Samu- 

dtagupta have been found. They bear the name of Kacha on thq 

obveise. and the legend ' Sarvnrfiiochlntta ’ in 
Who Is Kacha? , . . ^ 

Brahmi characteis on the reverse. Dr. Vincent 

Smith 1 * thinks that the Kacha of the coin was a' lival brother of" 
SamudragupLa. Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar idee,tides him with 
Ramagupta who is known from the drama 'Devtcb'fitfftaguptam to 
have succeeded Samudragupta and to have been ousted by Chan¬ 
dragupta. II [Malaviya Commemoration Volume, 1932, pp. 204- 
06]. But the epithet ‘ Sarvarajochchhettii ’ makes it difficult to 
identify him with a brother of Samudragupta who pieceded him 
or his successor Ramagupta who is depicted in the dtama, the only 
source of our information about him, as a coward who did not 
hesitate to sell his wife to the foreign invader to purchase peace. 
On the other hand, the closeness of the resemblance of the Kacha 
coins with those of Samudiagupla, and the epithet ‘ destroyer 
of all Icings ’ applied to the author of the coins cmake the identi¬ 
fication of Kacha with Samudragupta reasonable. Samudragupta 
might have had a second name like his son Chandiagupta who 
was also known as Devagupta 8 or Devaiaja. 3 

The Allahabad Pillar Inscription of Samudragupta is a com¬ 
prehensive record of the character and achievements of the great 
Emperor, It is an undated inscription. But it 
Pdlar Fiscnptmn is not posthumous as Fleet states. The record 
was engraved after his wars in Northern India 
and. the Deccan and before his performance of the A^vatnedha, 
which is consequently not found mentioned in it. The Pillai which 
also contains the inscriptions of A6oka [ Supra ], was originally 
at Kauharnbi [mod. Kosam] near Allahabad and was removed to 


1 EHI, 4th ed. p.'297, n. 1. 

8 Cf. Chammak Copper Plate lnscuption of Rudra Sena II. 

3 Vide, Sanchi Stone Inscription of Chandragupta II. 
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the Allahabad foit built by Akbar. The inscription is non-secta¬ 
rian, and purely historical The composer, I-Ianshena, was a poet 
of high order, as the excellence of the style and language of the 
prafasti shows. He was moieover a high office) of state—a 
minister of peace and war \Sandhi-vtgrahikd \, who probably 
accompanied the king in his military campaigns 1 and as such 
was in close touch with the events. Therefore bis writing may 
be taken as. csrrect in details, and as an authentic source of 
history of Sapfudragupta. The prasasti is written partly ini 
verse and'^^tly in prose — 

The first portion of the inscription which is written in verse 
and consists* of eight stanzas gives us information with regard 
to the eatly education of Samudragupta and 

Early Education his fitness foi the future exalted position which 
and Nomination , . 

to the Throne he was destined to fill as his fathers choicest 

nominee to the throne. The first two stanzas are"' 

mote ot less completely gone, but certain words that remain 

indicate that Samudragupta must have successfully fought certain ) 

battles duiing the life time of his father. The third. stanza shows'” 

that Samudragupta was an accomplished scholar, deeply learned in 

the Sastras and fond of the company of learned men. The/ 

fourth stanza refers to the nomination of Samudragupta by his 

father to succeed him with the blessing, ‘Rule over the whole world’ 

\nikhldf?i pahyettamurtfimiti ] m the presence of the courtiers who 

were delighted, and the kinsmen who looked pale [with jealousy] 

at the event. [Sabhyeshuchcbhvanteshu tulya kulaja mldnananodvlksbttah ] 

The next two stanzas [nos. 5 and 6] which aie broken in several 

important places probably lefer to some war [civil war with 

his kinsmen ? ] in which [Sarhgrama] his enemies [apakarah] 

were defeated by his prowess \svabnjatnjttd]. They were probably 

pardoned, for the subsequent line shows that their minds being 

filled with gladness and affection \toshottungaih spbufababurasasneha- 

pbullatrmanobhtb\ expressed their repentance [pa^chattapam], 

1 It seems the ministers of War and Peace of the Gupta rulers 
usually accompanied their masters in their military campaigns. 
Cf. Udayagm Cave Ins. of Chandragupta II [C.I.I., III, p. 25]. 
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The 7th and 8 th stanzas and the prose passage following them 
give details of Samudragupta’s military exploits and conquests 
resulting in a considerable expansion of the 
,a " em P ,le - hi hne 13 of Lne inscription, we find, 
that Samudragupta defeated thtee kings of 
Northern India who offered the first resistance to his expansionist 
r policy towards the west. These thtee kings were Achyuta Naga, 
Naga Sena and Ganapati Naga. They Were all N^git kings ruling 
in Ahichchhatra, Mathura, and Padmavati [mod. Narwar, Gwalior 
State] respectively. This was the first campaign Aivavarta. 
These three names occur again in 1 . 21 along wrth the names of 
other rulers of Aryavarta whom he met in battle after ,his southern 
campaign, 

After liavrng consolidated his conquests in the Gangetic plains 

and the Doab, Samudragupta set out on the conquest of the South. 

Lines 19 and 20 desciibe the campaign in details. 
Southern Campaign , _ . / . 

Twelve kingdoms in the Dakshinapatha are 

mentioned, the kings of which were captrued and later released 
•by Samudragupta. He was satisfied with their submission and 
probably tributes, and did not annex the countiies^to his territo¬ 
ries under direct rule. The kings mentioned arc : [1] Mahendia 
of Kosala, [a] Vyaghraraja of Mahakantara, [3] Manfaraja 
of Kotala, [4] Mahendia of Pishtapura, [5] Svamidatta of Kottura, 
[6] Damana of Erandapalla, [7] Vislrnugopa of Kanchl [8] Nilaraja 
of Avamukta, [9] Hastivarman of Vengl, [10] Ugrasena ofPalakka 
[11] Kuvera of Devaiashtra and [12] Dhananjaya of Kusthalapura. 

The names of the places which seem to be in geographical 
order, indicate the route of the march. Most of these names 
have been satisfactorily identified : [1] Kosala is the South Kosala 
or the districts of Bilaspur, Raipur and Sambalpur, [2] Mahakantara 
or a great forest region of Central India, where he defeated Vya¬ 
ghraraja, identified with Vyaghradeva, a feudatory of Vakataka 
Prithivisena, of the Nachna and Ganj inscriptions [Fleet, Nos. 
53-34]. Nachna is in the Jaso State, Bu&delkhand. [3 \ Korala or 
Kerala has been identified with the Sonpur District in Central 
Provinces, its capital being on the Mahanadl, [4] Pishtapura, modern 
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Pithapuram in the Godavari district, [5] Kottiira is modern Kothoor 
near Mahendragm in Gan] am district, [6] ’Erandapalla has been 
identified with localities in the GaHjam and Vizagapatam districts. 
Then follow three names, e.g. [7) Vtshnugopa of Kanchi, [8] 
Nllataja of Avamukta, and [9] I-lasiivarman of Vefigi. Kanchi 
is modem Conjeeveiatn, south-west of Madras ; Vehgi is in Nellore 
district north of Madias aijd Avamukta" is according to scholars 
m the Godavari’^district 1 which is still noilh of Nellore. These 
thiee names^autny rate, aie not mentioned in geographical order 
of the oriWaa march. It is, therefore, ‘possible, as DubreuiR 
suggests 2 Jhat theie was a confederacy of those thiee southern J 
states undei the headship of Vishnugopa, the most powerful luler i 
of the thiee and whose name, therefore, has been mentioned fiist I 
in disregard of the geographical order hitheito followed. Kanchi J 
was the well-known Pallava capital in the fouith century A.D. 
There is no doubt that both Vishnugopa and flastivarman be¬ 
longed to the Pallava Dynasty. Hastivarman of Vefigi has 
been identified by Hultzschl with Attivarman of the Pallava race 
[II-IQ, I. 2, p. 253]. Avamukta was probably a small principality. 
Jayaswal finds s®me similarity in that name with theAva Country 
whose capita] was Pithuifida 3 mentioned in the THthigumpha 
Inscription. The confederacy undei the 1 leadership of the/ 
Pallava King Vishnugopa of Kanchi against Samudiagupta was a 
veiy probable event. Where Samudiagupta actually met the army)} 
of the confedeiacy is not certain. He may or may not have ! 
advanced as far as Kanchi. But it seems certain that he never I 
advanced beyond Kanchi. Dubreuil’s suggestion however, that I 
Samudragupta was defeated by the confederacy cannot be \ 
accepted in the face of the direct evidence to the contiaiy provided \ 
by the inscription which clearly states-that Samudiagupta defeated J 
them The last three countries mentioned in the list are [10] 

, | PHAI, 3rd ed. p. 367 ; Cf, Gazetteer of the Godavari Distiici 

Vol. 1. p. 213. 

2 Ancient History of the Deccan. 

XX J p a Tn leadillg ; Awia ja- ni vcsitam Pithunhdam [Ep Ind, 
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Valdkka ancl [n] Devarffshfra and [12] Kastbalapura. Palakka 
has been located in the Nellotc District [IHQ, r, 2, 698]. Deya- 
lashtra has been identified with the Ycllamanchili tract in the 
Vmgapatam district [Dubreuil, AI-ID,, p. 160]. Kusthalaputa 
has been identified by Barnett with Kuttalur in North Aicot 
[Calcatta Review, 1924, p. 253 n.J. 

The identifications given above clearly show that Samucha- 
gupta’s campaigns wete limited to the eastern coast of the 
Deccan. The other view that Samudragupta lc tui ned by the 
western coast was due to the identifications pcopoSTtl" by Smith 
and Fleet of Erandapalla with Erandol in Khandcsh, and if 
Devarashtia be Maharashtra. But, as we have seen above, those 
places have been located in the Eastern Deccan Dubieuil also 
thinks that the identification of Eiandapalla with Erandol and of 
Devarashtra with Maharashtra is probably wiong [Modern Re¬ 
view, 1921, p. 457]. There is another important poinL to consider. 
The central and western parts of the Deccan were under the rule of 
the Vakatakas, and the name of the VTikataka uder is noL found in 
the list of the princes defeated by Samudiagupta in his Southern 
campaign. That the Vakataka power remained intact during 
the southern campaign of Samudtagupta can be infened from the 
fact that the Vakataka prince Rudrascna I [identified with Rudra- 
deva of the inscription] was the most powerful of the Aryavarta 
lulers to be chosen as the head of the confederation which Samudta¬ 
gupta defeated in a second Aryavaita war which took place aftet 
his southern campaign [Infra] 

Line 21 of the inscription repeats the three names [mentioned 
in L. 13] and six new names of the tulers of Aryavarta, all of 
whom were completely exterminated by SamudiagupLa. They ate 
Rudradevav Matila, Nagadatta, Chandtavarman, 
The Second Ganapatinaga, Nagasena, Achyuta, Nandi, and 
^I'he^BattlTof ' Bakvatman. It seems clem that Samuchagupla 
Knusambi ? met these tulets on his leturn home aftei the 
southern campaign. It is probable that the 
above-mentioned kings made a confederacy during Samudra- 
gupta’s absence in the 8outh ? and he had a second war to fight 
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. in Aryavatta. Otherwise, there ,s n 9 point in mentioning Gana- 
patmaga, Achyuta and Nagasena a second time and all other 
names along with them after the description of the southern cam¬ 
paign. There is no indication in tljc inscription as to the place 
where the battle with the confederate army took place. But out 
suimise is that it may have taken place in Kaurfambi where high¬ 
roads from North, South and West converged, making it possible 
for all the rulers of Northern India named in the inscription to 
congregate .ea^iy. After this great victoiy over the not them 
princes Harishena, the king’s minister of war, who was most 
probably present in the war, composed the praiash which was 
engtaved on the A^oka pillar found conveniently on the spot. 

Most of the kings mentioned in the inscription [1. 21] have been 1 
satisfactorily identified: [i] R udradeva has been identified by IC 
N. Dikshit and Jayaswal withRudiasenalof the Vakataka dynasty. 
[IHQ, 1,2.254; jayaswal. Hist. Ind. 150-3 50A.D.]. Id is tein- 
tones included Bundelkhand [C. I.] and Central and Western Deccan. 

a P oweiful sovereign, his name comes first, probably as the 
head of the confederacy. [2] Matila was a rule, of a region in 

„Tt; ?• f; A cky seal "•“« Ms il, Z 

Man*!,,!,, [Ind. Ant. VIII, p. ,8c,] [ J ] Hfigadatta was perhaps a 
Naga Icing, and has not been definitely ident.fiecl. [„] Ch<mJ, mm 
has been identified with the'Mabltaja Chandtavatman of Push- 
karana of the Susunia Rock Inscription [Ep. Ind. XIII, p. i 33 i 
Dr Harpiasad Sastri identified Pushkaiana with Pushkara near 
Ajmer. Others like Dr. H. C. Raychaudhun and D. C Saikar 
ldentify Pushkaiana with Pokharana, placed on the Damodar 
river in the Bankura District [Bengal]. [5] Gana P ah Naga was a 
Naga king of Padmavatl whose coins have been found in Naiwat, 
near Padam Pawaya [ancienL Padmavatl] in the Gwalioi R late 
[6] Nagasena, also a Naga prince, has been identified by Jayaswal 
as a ruler of Mathura 1 . [ 7 ] Achyuta was a Naga ruler of Ahichchhalia 
[mod. Ramanagar in the Bareilly Dish, U.P.] wheic his coins have 
been found. [8] Nandi was perhaps another Naga prince ruling 


1 Jayaswal: Hist, of India 
P. a t 


, I50-j 5 oA,D, 
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some terutory in Central India. In the dynastic lists of the 
Puranas the name of SiSunandi or Sivanandi is conectcd with the 
Naga rulers of Central India, Dubretiil identifies Sivanandi 
with Nandi of the inscription [AMD, p. ji]. [9] Balavarmn 
has not yet been satisfactorily identified. Some scholais think 
that he was the king of Assam and was a predecessor of 
Bhaskarvaiman, the contemporary of Marsha. |Ep. Ind, XII, 


Forest countries 


Frontier States. 


p. 69]. 

Samuclragupta compelled the forest tribes [ afawika-rajas ] to 
submit lo him [ paricharaklkrila ]. Accoiding to Dr. Fleet the 
forest legions extended ftom Gazjpur Dist, in 
the U. P. to Jabbalpore in the C. P. [Fleet, 
G. I., p. 144]. The conquest of this region was considered a 
necessity by Samudragupta to keep open the route of commu 
nicatton between Aryavarta and the South, The Eran [Sagar 
Dist. C. P.'J inscription of Samudragupta also lends support to 
his conquest of this region. 

Line 22 of the inscription gives a list of five fionticr [pratymta] 
countries which not only paid tributes to Samudiagupta but came 
to pay their homage to him at his command. 
The States were [1] Sam at at a [mod. Badkamta, 
near Comilla, Tippetah District]; [2] Davaka [mod. Dabok in 
Naogong District, Assam]; [3] Kamanlpa [Gauhati icgion of 
Assam]; [4] Nepal ; [5] Kartfiptu [Katuriaraj of Kamaun, Garh- 
wal and Rohilkhand]. 

The nine tiibal peoples which submitted to Samudragupta are 
mentioned as follow : [1] The Malavas. They were an ancient 
republican tribe called by the Greeks as Malloi. 
They offered a stiff resistance to Alexander in 
their homeland in the Punjab, but weie defeated. They later 
migrated to Rajputana and ultimately settled in the region which 
became known as Malwa or the land of the Malavas. A large 
number of Malava coins have been found in the Jaipur State 
[Rajputana] with the legend ‘ Ualcmganasya jayah ’ [JRAS, 1893, 
p. 882]. [2] The Arjunqyanas who probably lived in the region 
of the present Bharatpur State where a large number of their 


Tribal peoples 
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coins have been found bearing the inscription “ Arjundyanandm 
* Joyab. i> [C. C, I. M. p. 161]. , 

[3] The Yaudhejas , an ancient republican tube who lived in 
the Eastern Punjab in the Sutlaj region, [infra J, Bhaiatpur and 
possibly fuithei South [C.C.I.I, III ? No. 58]. 

[4] lire Madrakas , anothei veiy ancient republican people 
whose capital was Sakala or Sialkot in the Punjab. 

[5] The Abhiras lived in. the Punjab and western Rajputana. 

A section of the tribe evidently settled in Central India, as the 
region between Jhansi and Bhilsa is known Aim wad, after their 
name [JRAH, 1897, p. 891]. 

[6] The Prdrjanas are also mentioned in the Artha&stra. They 
are placed in the Narsinghpur District [C. P.l. 

[7] The Sanakanikas lived m East Malwa. A ruler of the 
Sanakanlkas, son of Maharaja Vishnudasa, has been mentioned 
as a vassal chief of Chandragupta II in Jus Udayagiri [near 
Bhilsa] Cave Inscription of the year 402 A.D. 1 

[8] The Kakas possibly lived in the region of ICakanadbota 
the ancient name of Sanchl [9] The Kharafiarikas probably lived in 
Central India. , 

Lines 23 and 24 of the inscription mention certain foreign 
potentates who purchased peace by self ^surrender and acts of 
homage such as the bringing of gifts of maidens [Kanjopqyana- 
dana\, and the prayer [ Yacbcma\ for chatters stamped 
Foreign powers with the Garuda seal* [garutmadaiika-svavishaya- 
bhukti-Usana\. The foreign powers who thus volan- 
tanly entered into some sort of subordinate alliance with Samudra- 
0 upta were . [1] dDaivciputfci-Shahi-shahamtshahi who was evidently a 
scion of the imperial Kushana ruler, then ruling some territory in 
the norLh-west. The Imperial Kushjna ruleis, e.g. Kanishka and 
his descendants assumed the titles of Devaputra [Son of Gods] 


1 C.I.I., III, p. 25. 

standSfoShe'r b ! rd r7 aS a ? U P ta 10 y al emblem, found in the 
d a the Gupta Kings. It is represented on their coins and 
also on the seals attached to their charters. 
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and Rajamaja [King of Kings]. The latter may be the Persian 
counterpart of Shahanushahj [Shahanshah]. <- 

[2] The §aka. Murundas may mean two separate ethnic groups, 
the Murundas being a Scythian tribe like the Sakas as Dr. Ray- 
chaudhun suggests or denote f Lords of the takas’ as Sten Konow 
argues on the ground that the -word Murunda is a 6nka word 
meaning Lord, Skt. Svamin 1 

[3] The people of Sitfihala [Saimbalakadi] and other dwellers 
in islands [Sarvadvipa-Vksibhih ]. According to a Chinese source 
[Ind. Ant. T902, pp. 192—97] Saraudragupta’s Ceylonese contem- 
parary was Meghavarna who sent an embassy with gifts to 
Samudiagupta and obtained his permission to build a monastery 
at Bodha-Gaya for the use of Chinese pilgrims. It is not cleat 
what ‘all other dwellers in islands 5 definitely mean. 

Having thus established a vast empire Samudragupta 
natmally performect the Alvamcdha ceremony which has 
been traditionally recognised in India as a 
rhC Sacrifice^ 1 s Y mb °l of imperialism. He issued on the 
occasion of the sacrifice gold coins for distribu¬ 
tion to Brahmans which contain on the obverse a horse 
standing before a Yupa [sacrificial post] and on the reverse the 
queen and the Legend ' A^vamedha parakramah ’ [he whose 
valour has been established by Alvamedha ]. He must have 
performed this sacrifice sometime after the Allahabad pra^asti 
was recorded, as it is not mentioned there. The fact is, however, 
mentioned in the inscriptions of his successors who state that it 
was revived by Samudragupta afleL it had long been in abeyance 
[Cbiro tsanna Si)a-medbabartub]. But this is apparently an exaggera¬ 
tion as wc know the Bhara&va-Nagas and Pravaiasena 
I Vakataka celebrated the A^vamedha not veiy long before 
Samudragupta. 2 * 


1 PHAI, 3rd. Ed., p. 373, 

2 Annals of Lhe Bhandarkar Institute, VII, pp. 164-63 ; Dr. 

S. K. Aiyangar—Studies in Gupta History, pp, 44-45. 
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Harishena describes Samudragupta as. a man of versatile genius. 
He was not only gieat in war winning all his battles, but great 
in the arts of peace.* He was an accomplished 
scholar, learned in the sacred loie [Sastias], a 
poet of the highest order [Kaviraja], a pation 
of learning. He was such an excellent musician that his per- 
foimance of music, says Harishena, even excelled Tumbuiu and 
Naiada. His love for music and sports is further proved by his 
certain coin-types. In one he is shown playing on a vlna [Lyrist 
type] and in others [e.g. Archer and Tiger types] he is shown in 
the attitude of hunting. 

Samudragupta was probably the first Gupta luler to issue an 
extensive coinage. His commonest type is the standard type which 
closely resembles the late Kushana coins of the Eastern Punjab. 
His other coins aie Archer, Battle-axe, Tiger and Lyrist Types. 
According to Allan, the Chandiagupta I and Kacha Types of coins 
also were issued by Samudragupta. But 'this is a matter of 
opinion. 

It is veiy difficult to be definite about the reign-period of 
Samudragupta. Dr. Vincent Smith fixes it 330-375 A.D. The 
Nalanda Plate ° and the Gaya Plate which are dated inscriptions 
contain the date of the G. E. 5 and G. E. 
9 respectively. In that case Samudragupta’s 
reign began from 3Z4 or 3x5 A.D. The earliest 
recorded date of his son and successor Chandragupta II as 
found in Mathuia Inscription is G. E. 61. Therefore his reign 
must have ended before 380 A.D. Most scholais, however, 
consider both Nalanda and Gaya Plates as spurious [S. I,, 
p. 262, n. a], although the well-known archaeologist^ the late 
Prof. Rakhaldas Banerji believes the Gaya-Plate to be genuine 1 2 . 


Date of Samu¬ 
dragupta 


1 Considered spurious by Fleet. 

2 Manindra Chandra Nandi Lectures, p. 8. 
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rAmagupta 

p 

According to the Gupta genealogical lists provided in their 
inscriptions the immediate successor of Samudragupta was his 
son Chandragupta II, But new light has been, thrown on the 
genealogy of the imperial Guptas through the discovery of a 
Sanskrit play, the DevJcbnndruguptaw by Vi^akhadatla, the 
reputed author of another historical diama the MudrSrdkshasa 
[600 A.D.], The dtama is lost, but certain passages , of the 
work have been found quoted in the newly discovered 
work on dramaturgy by Ramachandra and Gunachandra 
called Nafyadarpatia. Sylvam Levi noticed these passages for 
the first time and published them in the journal Asiatiquc [1923, 
pp. 201-5]. These exuacts from the Dmchandrapuptam begin from 
the second Act where it is stated that Ramagupta agiees to give 
away his queen, DhruvadevI, to the Sakas, in order to remove the 
apprehensions of his subjects. Dhruvadcvi complains of the 
heaitlessness of her husband. Prince Chandragupta kills Sakadhi- 
pati in the guise of DhruvadevI, then murders his brother and 
mairies DhruvadevI, 

Although the diama is not yet available in its complete form, 
the following facts can be deduced fiom the above extracts; 

1. Samudragupta was succeeded by his eldest son Ramagupta, 
who was a weak and cowardly king. 

2. There was war between the Imperial Guptas and the Sakas. 

3. The §akas weie defeated by Chandragupta II. Bana [700 
A.D.] refers to this event in his Harshacbarila where he states that 
Chandragupta killed the Lord of the Sakas, having entered the 
enemy’s camp in the guise of a woman [anpurc cha para-kalatra- 
keimukm kdmimeshaguptah Chandraguptah tfakapatimsbatayaf]. 
The commentator of Harsbetcharita , 6ankatarya [r. 1400 A.D.] ex¬ 
plains that the lord of the £akas was desirous of DhruvadevI, 
sister-in-law of Chandragupta who killed him m the guise of 

246 
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, Dhruvadevi. 1 The story is also found mentioned in the Kavya- 
tmmamsa of the poet Raja^ekhata [noo A.D.] and in the Srin- 
gaia-PiakiUa of King Bho]a of Dhar [nooA.D. ]. Lately 
Altekar [JBORS, XIV, p. 151] has diawn attention of scholars 
to the story of Rawal and Baikaftiatis narrated in Majmul-ut- 
Tawarikh, a -work compiled in the eleventh century AD. 2 
The author of that -work nAbul Hasan Ali [1026 A.D.] made a 
literal translation of an Arabic woik, which, in its turn was a 
translation of a Hindu work. The story has a great resemblance 
to the plot of Devtchandragupta. Rawal stands for Rama- 
gupta, and Barkamaris for Vikramaditya. The story is almost 
the same as in the plot of Devlchandragupta extracted in the 
Natya Daipana. 

We find an echo of this story also in an inscription of the 9th 
century A.D. The Sanjan Coppei-Plate inscription of Amogba- 
varsha I [871 A.D.] probably refers to it, where it is stated that 
the donor, in the Kaliyuga, who was of the Gupta lineage, having 
killed fhis] brother, seized [his] kingdom and wife ” [Ep. Ind. 
VIII] 

Thus the stoi y which was current in books and epigiaphs from 
the 6th to the nth centuiy A.D, cannot be lightly dismissed as a 
mere imagination of the poet. VHakhadatta is well known 
as a writer of historical plays containing germs of historical facts. 
His Mudrarakshasa is based on some histoncal events which took 
place nearly a thousand years before his time. He was not far- 
removed from the time of Chandragupta II [400-500 AD.] and 
the episode was too recent for him to make any mistake about 
its details. Fiuthef, it is unthinkable that an authoi living in the 
Gupta age should have thought of disparaging even in a dramatic 
play, a scion of the Impenal Guptas ms a meie imaginary creation, 
unless it had some foundation in fact to provide him with the 

1 Cf. " TOiHWHrf: VVTfV'Tfa: h^VrWVTTT 

—Sankararya’s Commentary. 

2 Eliot and Dawson, fiistoiy of India, Vol. I, pp. 110-13, 
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necessary justification. The play undoubtedly reflected the con¬ 
tempt which the ruler and the ruled of the writer’s time had for 
Ramagupta as a man and a king. 

Now, two questions arise: ft] why is there 110 reference to 
Ramagupta in any of the Gupta inscriptions 01 [2] the existence 
of any coins beating his name ? 

The questions may be explained by the faoL that his own 
petsonal reign was too short ancl troublous to issue any coins or 
construct any epigraphic monuments himself, The omission of 
his name in the later Gupta inscriptions, e.g., in those of Ghancha- 
gupta II and his successors is due to the fact that the epigtaphic 
lists are genealogical and not dynastic, the names of collateral pre¬ 
decessors being generally omitted. For instance in the Bilsad 
Stone Pillar Inscription of Kumaragupta I or the Bhitari and 
Bihar Stone Pillar Inscriptions of Skandagupta which contain 
the genealogical lists of their predcccssois, the name of Govinda- 
gupta, a son of Chandtagupta II and Dhruvadevi 1 , is omitted. 
A more fitting illustration is found in the Bhitari Seal [ Ind. Ant. 
XIX ] in which Kumaragupta II in tracing his genealogy from 
Maharaja Gupta mentions his father Puiagupta immediately after 
Kumaragupta I, and omits the name of Skandagupta, who, 
although an imperial Gupta 1 uler of Magadha, was of a collateral 
branch in relation to the royal author of the inset iption, More¬ 
over, Ramagupta’s records were loo ignominious to be mentioned 
by the later Gupta kings in their inscriptions, even if any of their 
successors In the diiect line ever ruled and published any epigraphic 
list 2 . 


1 Cf. Basarh Seals [ASR, 1903-4], 

2 For further light on this problem read A. S. Altekar JBORS 

XIV, 223 ff; XV. 134 if; R. D. Banetji [A 1 G pp. 26 ff.] 
D.R. Bhandarkar, Mdlnvtya Comm . Vol p. 189 ff; K. P. Jayaswal; 
JBORS XVIII, 17 ff; Winlernitz, Aijangar Comm. vol. pp. 359 ff; 
Sten Konow JBORS XXIII, 444 ; V. V. Miiashi 1 HQ X, 48 ; 
1 A LXII, 2.01 N. Das Gupta, IC IV, aid ; H, C. Raychaudhuri 
PH AT i,tb EaGp. 4<S ? . ; 
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CHANDRAGUPTA II VIKRAMADITYA 

[c. 3S0-414 AD] 

The next gteaL nnpeital Gupta lulei attei Samudragupta 
was Chandia gupta II His mother \ name was Dattadevi. He 
Is mote populaily known as Chandiagupla 
Succession Viluamaditya which title he probably assumed 
after lus haid-won victory ovei the Saka 
Kshatiapas of Ujjain It seems probable that Chandragupta 
was chosen as lus father’s nominee as the bcsL fitted to succeed 
him In giving the genealogical list of his predecessors in 
the Bihar Stone Pillar Inscuption \ C I.I., III, p 49 f. ] Skanda- 
gupta descubes his grandfathei Chandiagupla II as ‘ the chosen 
of Samudragupta ’ \tatpaugf/bitah\. The teim undoubtedly pioves 
that Samudragupta had more than one sons Perhaps Rama- 
gupta was one of them [See Appendix III], The Eran Inscuption 
of Samudiagupta [C.I.I., III, p. 20] akso describes him as the owner 
of‘many sons and grandsons ’ \bahuputia~pautia\. Pie was not 
evidently the eldest son of his father, the lawful ciown-pnnce, foi 
in that case theie should not have been any necessity foi nomina¬ 
tion. If the stoiy of Ramagupta, who is shown there as Chandia- 
gupta’s elder brothel, is to be believed, then some time elapsed 
between the death of Samudragupta and the accession of Chandra¬ 
gupta. 

The eaihesL tecoided date of Chandiagupta II’s reign is G.E. 
61 =A.D, 380 [Mathrua Inscuption; Ep. Ind. XXI, p. 8 f.], 
Therefore, we can assume that his reign began at least befoie 
380 A.D. A number of dated inscriptions enable 
us to define the limits of his reign. His latest 
dated recoid is the Sanchl Stone Inscuption of G E. 93 = A.D. 
412 [C.I.I. Ill, p. 31] The eailiesf dated recoid of his son and 
successor Kumaragupta I is the Bilsad Stone Pillar Insciiption 
of G.E. 96—A.D. 415 Theiefoie we may assume that Chandia¬ 
gupta II’s reign ended sometime between 412 and 415, probably 
in or about A.D. 413 or 414. 

F. 32 


His reign-period 
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The Suka w.it 


Chandiagupta II inherited a vast cmpiie finm his father. But 
his heieditaiy enemies the $akas uetc a thnin on his side. The " T 
lemnant of the Saka powet in India still tet.'lined (licit hold iij 
Western Main a [U||ain], Gujaifir, and Sauiashtra 
[Kiithmviid[- Chandiagupta dcteimmed to des¬ 
troy these western Satraps. There is no tlouht that he won a great 
viciory over them and annexed their ten hones to his empire, 
Literary allusions to this Saka War in - which the Saka chief was 
’killed by Chandiagupta by a stint agent mentioned in the Dm- 
cbandraguplam and the \ UtrshachrtrUa , etc., have already been 
discussed \Snpni\. They all agree to the fact that the Saka king 
was slain in his own town. Some other evidences, point to the 
historicity of this wat. The Vfikfitaka alliance by C’.handragupta 
has been rightly assessed by scholars as a pielirnmaiy preparation 
for the.invasion of Western India [infra p. 251] The Udaigiri 
[neat Bhilsa, Eastern Malwa] Cave Inscription No. 2 recotds the 
dedication of a cave to Sambhu [Sivaf by his minister of peace 
and war, named Saba-VIiascna of Pataliputia, who accompanied 
his master Chandiagupta when the latter was out in his nulitaiy 
expedition to ' conquer the earth ’ [ l\ritsn<i-prilhvjjajarlkna\ . The 
inscription is unfortunately undated and does not provide us 
with the clue to the actual date of the invasion, But it indicates 
the route of the match. The dedication of the Cave by Chandra- 
gupta’s minister of war, Saba-Virasena was evidently an act of 
worship to the great god §iva for his blessing for victory in the 
impending battle. A clue to the date of the battle as well as the 
event of victory is, however, provided by the silver coins of 
Chmdragupta II. It is only the Saka rulers of India, we know, 
who issued silver corns. None of the Indian rulers ever Issued 
silver coins before Chandragupta II who piobahly coined them 
in imitation of the Sakas after he had destroyed their power and 
annexed their territories. The latest Issue of silver coins of the 
last Saka King Rudrasimha HI who was probably the antagonist 
defeated by Chandiagupta is dated 300 [ -|- ] 10 Saka era = 388 
A.D. 1 , and the date given on the silver coins of Chandragupta II 


1 Rapson, Catalogue, p, 194 f., No. 907. 
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ls 9 ° [ + ] X, G.E. which Allan thinks is equivalent to 
[ 3 1 9 +9 0 ' 10 ] 399 A.D. 1 So the-date of the conquest of the 
Western Satraps and the issue of the coins by ChandragupLa must 
be between 388 and 399 A.D. Dr. VincenL Smith assumes A.D. 
395 as a mean date foi the conquer of the Western Satiaps, 
which, as the above consideration will show, is not far wide of the 
mark. 

It is characteristic of the Gupta rulers to make wise political 
maiuages, as pait of then foreign policy. The Lichchhavi mairiage 
of Chandiagupta I had strengthened his position in Bihar. 

Chandiagupta II following in the footsteps 
Matrimonial r , ,<- . ! 1 

Alliances: ” oi: ills grandfather made two impoilant 

matrimonial alliances. He himself mamed 
Kuberaniiga, a princess of the Naga lineage, and had -by hei 
a daughter named Piabhavatl [ Ep. lud. XV, p. 41 ff 
p. 4 t 6 ]. 2 Although the Niigas were defeated by Samudra- 
gupta, they still retained some powei 10 Central India 
with Padmavati as its Capital. He won ovci the fiicndship of 
this old loyal dynasty by this wise marriage. Next, he mauled 
his daughter Pi^bhavatigupta to the Vakataka luler Rudrasena II 
[lb.]. We have seen [Sup)a p. 240 f.j that in the time of Samuclia- 
gupta the Vakataka ruler Rudrasena I [RucUadeva of the Allahabad 
Pillar Inscription], who lulecl over Bundelkhand and Cential and 
Western Deccan, was the most poweiful among the lulers of 
Northern India to assume leadership of the confederacy against 
the imperial Guptas. The Viilcatakas were no doubt humbled 
by Samuchagupta and depnved of much of their tenitoiy. But 
they still retained considerable power in the Central Deccan when 
Rudrasena II was luling and Chandiagupta piefeiied alliance to 
war to win his fiicndship, Di. Vincent Smith lightly remarked 
that the Vakataka Miihaiaja occupied a gcogiaphical position 
in which he could be of much seivice to Lhe nuUhein invader of 
the §aka Satiaps ofGujaiat and Sauiashlia fJllAS, 1914, p. 324]. 


1 Allan, Cat. p. XXXVIII f. 

2 Poona Coppei-Plate Insci iption of Piabhavatigupta. 
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The alliance was also helpful In respect, of the security of the 
newly acquired Saka teintmy of Saurashtia from the attack of the 
Vakatakas, its immediate south-eastern neighbours. 

The conquest of the Saka territories, in the fertile legions of 
Western Maiwa [Ujjain], Gujaiat and Sauiashtra made the Gupta 
empire enormously rich and brought it into direct contact with 
the western sea-boarcl and its pons lesulting 
^Conqueft thC * n t ^ lc expansion of ns sea-borne- trade. Tiadc 
with foreign countries inevitably led to the 
exchange of cultuial ideas with them. 

Northern India under the Gupta rule being thus directly 
connected with Western India, inland trade and traffic also in¬ 
creased, as mercantile goods could now pass easily from north 
to west and vice versa without having to pay the vexatious 
feriies at the frontiers of intervening states, Ujjain was at that 
time a most important city for trade and traffic, wheic roads 
conveiged fiotn different directions linking it also with the western 
sea-ports Chandiagupta made Ujjain his second capital and 
made also a religious and cultuial centre of India. Probably he 
assumed the title of Vikramadttya after this conquest. 

An outstanding event in the reign of Chandragupta II was 
the visit to India of the Chinese pilgrim Fa-hien, Having tra¬ 
velled thtough the Gobi desert and the mountainous tiacts of 
_ Khotan, the Pamirs, Swat, and Gandhata, and 
Fa-hien’s Visit enduring in the way great hardships and dangers, 
reached Peshawar and visited almost all the then 
known places of Buddhist sanctity. Fiom Peshawar he entered 
the Punjab and moved towards south-east, visiting places like 
Mathuia, Samkasya, Kanauj, Kaulambi, Kadi, Kudlnaia, Sravastl, 
Kapilavastu, Pataliputia, Nalanda, etc. Fie then proceeded to 
Tamialipti [Tamluk, in the Midnapur district] from which place 
he returned home by sea visiting on his homeward journey 
Ceylon and Java, Fie set out from his home in 399 A.D, and 
1 eturned home in 414 A.D. Thus his ^itinerary lasted 15 years, of 
which he actually spent in India 7 years [405-411]. During 
this long sojourn in India Fa-hien noticed and recoided in his 
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diaiy principally the places of Buddhist sanctity with which he 
was pumanly . interested, Those necords with then minute 
details of the loute and location and then past histoiy and present 
condition, amplified two centuues later by a more elaborate 
account left of those and othet places by the next Chinese pilgum 
Yuan Chwang [7th centuty A.D.], have been of immense seivice 
to modem archaeologists to identify those sites for excavation. 
The pilgiim, -however, incidentally recoidecl here and there certain 
facts legal ding the life and general condition of the people which 
may be pieced together to get an idea of the state of the country 
as obtained in Ins tune 

Regarding Pataliputia where he stayed foi three yeats learning 
Sanslmt, his recoids are both useful and interesting,-showing that 
even in the fifth century A D this ancient city retained its splcn- 

Pntaliputra cloul as atl im P erJa l capital and ns importance 
as a great centre of learning and religion. 
He says that theie existed in the city two large and beautiful 
monasteries one of the Hinayana faith, and the othet of the 
Mahay ana. Each was tenanted by six or seven thousand 
learned monks, who taught thousands of students who flocked 
to them fiorn all parts of India. The splendour of the loyal 
palace built by A^oka and which evidentally still remained 
intact, amazed him. The pilgrim says : “ The royal palace' 

and halls in the midst of the city, which exist now as of old, 
weie all made by spitits which he employed and which piled 
up the stones and reaicd the walls and gates, executed the elegant 
catving and inlaid sculpture woik m a way which no human being 
of the world could accomplish.” 1 He found the city prosperous 
and its residents endowed with public spirit, so much so, that 
they vied with one another in the, practice and benevolences.” 
lie says that the heads of the Vai£ya families established houses 
toi dispensing chanty and medicine. He found in the city excellent 
hospitals, endowed by nobles and householders, in which the poor 
patients received free food and treatment. The pilgrim also wit- 


1 Fa-hien’s Ttavels trans. Leggc, Ch. XXVII. 
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ncsscd a grand procession of richly decorated images of the Buddha 
and Bodhisallvas which thc r people of the city organised every 
yeat on the eighth day of the second month. These weie no 
less than twenty cars, constructed on the same pattern but different¬ 
ly and beautifully painted, on'which these litmus weic cuiicd. 

We get an idea of the state of society and ichgion in the middle 
kingdom [MadhyacWa, ruled by Chanchagupta II] from the pil¬ 
grim’s incidental records. lie says that the peoplmwcie numetous 
and happy. The hulk of the people were 
^Religion' vegetarian and followed the principle of 
Abiinsa [non-injury to animals]. They kept no 
wineshops in their maiket-placcs or pigs and fowls in their 
homes. They did not eat meat, onions or garlic, nor drank 
wine. The Chandfdas, who weie social outcastes, were the 
only people who hunted and ate flesh, etc. He stated that 
the cowiie shells were * the only articles used in buying and 
selling.’ This statement is appatenlly wiong. It probably 
refers to small transactions which the pilgrim had occasions 
to make. He does not seem to have met with gold coins 
winch would only be required for large transactions. That 
' they were actually in cutiency we know flam references to dona- 
/ [ions of f dinaras’ and ” Suvarnas ’ in the inscriptions [Allan], 

' That the people in general had no want and Hide criminal tendency 
is testified to by the pilgrim when he says that he was c never 
molested on the htgliLoads.’ Rest-houses cm the highways pto- 
vided ample""'‘a'ncl comfottablc accommodations. The climate 
was tempeiate and free from frost and snow. ' 1 ' 

Fa-hien was a Buddhist monk and pilgrim and he came to 
India with the holy purpose of visiting the Buddhist shrines and 
collecting Buddhist manuscripts. He thcrefote speaks more enthu¬ 
siastically of Buddhism than of other faiths. Buddhism, accord¬ 
ing to him, was in a ! fluuushtng condition ’ tn the Punjab, Bengal 
andMathuia. In the last place the pilgrim saw as many as twenty 
establishments. Buddhist law oflife—abstinence fiom killing and 
eating of flesli was generally observed, Hinayanism and Mahaya- 
rrtsm flourished side by side. Yet it was clear that Buddhism was 
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m decaying state in Middle India wheie m each of its principal 
towns the pilgiim saw just one 01 ,two monasteries only, and 
sometimes even mote. That Brahmanism pievailed here is clear 
fiom the fact that its i ulei was a Vaishnava as the evidence of his 
coins and inscriptions show. But pm feet toleiation was ohseived 
by the Gupta tulci and the ‘ Btahman hctelics 5 and Buddhists 
lived togcthei in the best of relations. Innumerable Buddha and 
Bodhisattva images of the Gupta penod which still exist and the 
epigtapluc records of gifts to the Buddhist community even by 

government officials [C.U. vol. Ill no 5 ] hear tcslimony to this 
fact. 

We gathiu fiom Ea-hien an idea of Lhe naltue of the govein- 
ment oi Chandragupta II, although he does not mention his name. 
People lived happily under a sensible government which followed 
the policy of 'let alone’ [L aisse Z fare]. He 

GupuGovcm- f WaR to find the people had not to 

ment. l cgistci then households or to attend any magis¬ 
trates or rulers.’ The chaiacter of the govern¬ 
ment was extremely mild and non-mtcifering in lefreshing con¬ 
trast to ihe patcinal type of the Mauryan adininisLiation. If the 
people wanted to go they went, if they wanted to stay they sLayed 
on without being required to secure pass-ports or registet then 
names. The king’s government wenl on with the fewest and 
mildest of laws. Most crimes were punished only by fines varying 
in amounts accoi ding to the giavity of the offence, flapital 
punishment was unknown. Mutilation was the highest punish¬ 
ment given for icpeatcd rebellions. Revenue was generally derived 
from ciown lands Royal officers being Lcgularly paid with fixed 
and handsome salaries did not oppiess the people with extia 
exactions. ." r - ■ l '■ ' - •' ‘ t >,< 

Besides the above account given by Ea-htcn, the Basarli Seals 1 

". I- aml Mh T mscripli ' ,m ■«"» « ‘>f nuchf 

Machinery. ticiy or goveinment which existed in the time 

__ of Chandragupta II and his successors. 

1 Ancient VaiSall. The site was excavated by Mr. Bloch who 
submitted his repoit in 1903 [Ann. Rep Arch, Suiv, 1905-04 
pp. 101-20]. / 5 ™ 
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The King was at the head of the government and was assisted 
by ministers [Mantrim] whose oflicc was often heteditaiy [Anvaya- 
prApta-S(khivja\. 1 Some of them, e. g., the 
nicnt tial GoVCU '" 1‘ninistci of war and peace [Sandhi Viu/abika] 
accompanied the sovereign to the battle-field 
[lb.], Some ofthem combined many offices ot held different offices 
at different times. Fm example, llanshcna is designated in the 
Allahabad inscription of Samudragupta as his ‘ Siindhi-XSigrabi/ca ' 
[Minister of war and peace], 1 Knmaraniiiiya ’ [ol ihe status of a 
Kumara or a junrot minister whose father is alive], ' Mabiidan- 
dandjetka ’] [Chief of the police with powet of judging ciiminal 
cases]. 

The empire was divided into a number of piovinces designated 
as Bhnktis 01 De/as which were placed lindet govanms called 
‘ Upr/i ika-A lahil> ajas or Gap/ris appointed hy 
Pro\undal^Govein- t ^ c sovcrel g n They weie often piinces of the 

loyal blood. F01 example in the Basarh seals wc 
find Govindagupta, a son of Chanchagupta II, as the Governoi 
of TfiabhukL [Tichut, lhhar], a We get from the inscriptions 
the names of the following piovinces, c.g. Pundravaulhanabhukti, « 


Tirabhukti, Nagarbhukti, Siavasirbhukti and Ahicbchliaoabhukti, 
Sukuhde&i and Surashtra. 

Each pLovince (BhuktioL clesaj was subdivided into Vishayat 
or Pradehs. A Vishaya was equivalent to a modern district and 
its office! was called Vishayapati with his head quarters known 
as Acihishtbana. The office of the Vishayapati 
tmion Ct Admmib " was held by imperial officials like Kumaiamatyas 
[Damodaipur Plates] and feudatoiy Maharajas 
[Eian Stone Pillar Inscirption of Buddha Gupta]. The Vish- 
ayapatis weie generally i/ecuiited Dy, and acted undei, 
the Uparikas or Governors of provinces. For instance, in 
the Damodarpur-plates 3 the Vishayapati ot Kopvaisha was 


« 


1 Udayagiri Cave Ins. No. z of Saba [C.I.I. III, No. 6|. 
a Arch, Sulv. Ind. A. R. 1903-04, pp. 102, 107. 
s Ep. Inch XV, pp. 130, 133. 
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appointed [tanniyuktaka\ by the Upaiika of Pundravardhana 
* [Rajsbahi-Dinaipui Divisions, Bengal], Theie are references to 
similar Vishayapatis of Ainkina and Tripuii. 1 But it appeals 
that some Vishayapatis weie also appointed by and acted 
directly under the Emperor as the Indor Coppei-phte inscrip¬ 
tion of Skandagupta [hid. Ant. XVIII, p. 219] suggests. 
Here, Saivanaga, the Vishayapati of AntarvedI, js descnbed as 
appointed [/ <atpada-parigrthitei\ by the Empeiot. AntarvedI is 
known in tiadltion as the countiy lying between the Ganges and 
the Jumna and between Prayag'a and Haidwai. This Do-ab legion 
forms most part of the piesent Western U P, Indor, modem 
Bulandshahi, Dist., Lhe find-spot ot this iccoid, evidently the 
seat of the Distiict Administration, actually lies in this Antai- 
vedl [Do-ab], Piobably, Anlaivedi was within the home 
province of the empire, directly governed by the Empeiot him¬ 
self without the help of an Upanka The head-quartets wheie the 
office [adhikarana] of a Visliaya-pati was located, was called adhish- 
thana. ; An interesting side-light is thiown on the nature of the 
disLncL administration by the Damodarpur plates wheie a number 
of functionaries aie mentioned as helping the vishaya-pati in his 
work. They ai e Nagara-Sreshfbi [the chief banker of the city or 
President of the city-guild], Sat tbavaha [the chief meichant of 
the city, or President of meichant-guild ], Fralhan/a-knlika [the 
chief artisan or the President of the attisan guild], [ Pratbama - 
Kajastha [the chief of the witter class[, Vnstapala [keeper of 
recoids] and others. It is possible that they formed a sott of 
Municipal of District Board [Paushad] 2 with the chief of the 
writer class acting as its secietary to assist in the work of the 
district and town. Indeed, the function of the record-keepei 
is specifically mentioned as that of determining the title to the 
land and submitting the report to the government before any 
sale of it could be sanctioned [lb.] 

1 Cf. PHAI, 3rd. ed. p. 381. 

LJ? 1 " has found a seal at Basarh belonging to the Paiishad 
of Udanakupa. The Bilsad Inscription [C.I.I ITT, 43 f] refers to 
a [Parshad], 
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Evcty Vishaya m District was sub-diyidctl into a number of 
gramas or •villages, being die lowest units of administration. 

The Headman of the village was called grarmka 
tration* 1 ^ m ' lms " who carried on the village admimstiation and 
maintained peace and order m the village with 
the help of panchainandahi or panchiiyat consisting of the 
grama-vpddhas [the village elders'}. 1 

There is no doubt that the system of the government was, 
bureaucratic, being manned by officers from the Empcioi down-* 

. wards. The Basath seals and other inscriptions 
Crown officials , V, 

provide us with the names or various officials 

of the imperial government, such as the Upauka [Governor], the 

Sandhivigiahika [Supra ] Kumaramatya [Supra ], the Mahadan- 

danayaka [Supra], the Vinayasthiti-sthapaka [the Censoi], 

Maha-pratihaia [Chamberlain], and the BhatfHvapari [Chief of 

the army and cavaliy] and of the offices like Dan da-padadbikat a na 

[office of the chief of Police], Baladhikarana [office of the 

Aimy Chief], Rana-bhandagaiiidhikatana [office of the Chief 

Treasurer of the war-finance], Tlra-bhukti-Upaiika-adhikuranai 

[office of the Governor of Tirliut ], and VaUfilyadhtsthitadhi- 

karana [office of the District headquarters of "Vai 5 a.li ]. The 

tecruitment of government officials was made evidently on the 

basis of fitness and no sectarian bias influenced the selection. For 

instance, Chandragupta who was a devout Vaishnnva [Parat/ia- 

bbagavata], his trusted general Amrakardava * who had won several 

battles’ was a Buddhist, 2 and his minister of peace and wai Saba- 

Vltasena was a Saiva. 3 

Besides the territories directly governed by the officials of the 
crown, there were vassal states and republics, owing allegiance 
to the Empetor, but enjoying internal autonomy. 4 


1 C.I.I. III, p. 3 if. 

a C.I.I., III, p. 31. 

3 lb. p. 25. 

4 Cf Allahabad Iqsciiption of Samudragupta and other 
epigraphs. 
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Coins 


In the matter of comage Chandiagupta II introduced consi¬ 
derable originality of Type. In his ^eign the thioned goddess is 
replaced by purely Indian type of a goddess 
seated on a lotus. The Coach Type and the 
Umbrella Type aie original. He ako introduced the Hoiseman 
Type which became so popular with his successors, also the 
Lion Type. His teign is chiefly remarkable for the introduction 
of silver currency which was considerably extended by his 
successors ICumaragupta I and Slcandagupta. He was also the 
first Gupta rulei to introduce silvei coins. 

Chandragupta II is known by at least two other names ' Deva- 
raja ’ in the 0 Sanchi Stone Inscription [C.I I. Ill, p. 31 fj. and 
‘ Devagupta ’ in the Chammak Copper-plate Inscription of Pia- 

Names and Titles “ t CU - 111 ■ P' If the 

Meharauli [near Delhil Pillar Inscription refers 

to the third Gupta Emperor, then he is also known simply as 
‘ Chandra ’ [See Appendix IV] He bore several titles. He 
probably bore the title of Vikramadttya "after his conquest of 
the Sakas. His coins bear the title of Vilcramanka, Narendra- 
Chandra, Simha-Vikrama, Simha-Chandra, etc. His msciiptions 
describe him as Parama-bhagavata Maharajadhitaja Sii Bhattaraka. 
He is known in tradition as Vikramadltya Makati of Ujjain. 

He left at least two sons—Kumaiagupta I who succeeded 
him as Emperor, and Govindagupta who was governor of 
Tlrabhukti [Bihar], both bom of his first queen 
Dhruvadevi oi Dhruvasvaminl. DhruvadevI 
is the name which we find in the inscriptions and tradition, 
whereas the name Dliiuvasvamini occurs in a Basarh Seal as the 
mother of Govindagupta. A Vakataka epigraph mentions the 
name of another of his wife—Kuberanaga, whose daughter was 
Prabhavatlgupta, the chief queen of the Vakataka rulei v 
Rudiasena, and mother of Divakarasena, Damodatasena and 
Pravarasena. 1 


Family 


1 Ep. Ind._XV, p. 41 S’, JASB. NS. XX, 58 S. 



[APPENDIX LVj 

‘ CHANDRA 5 OF TPIE MBHARAULI PILLAR 
INSCRIPTION 

An inscription in an icon pillar in Moharaulij 4 village about 
9 miles south of Delhi, describes in pure Sanskrit verses \viltten 
in Gupta characteis of the jth centmy A.D. the exploits of one 
‘Chandra,’ regarding whose lineage no information has been 
given, but who is most probably to be identified \yith Chandia- 
gupta II Vikramadttya. The inscription is undated and the tone 
of the £loka 4 of the prufasti undoubtedly points to us posthumous 
character. The object of the epigraph was to commemorate the 
erection of the pillat [Vishnudhvaja] on a hill called Vishnupada, 
probably identical with the Delhi lidge. The pia&tsti lecoids 
that all those enemies who confederated [SameljiigittS] and attacked 
him [ Chandra] from Bengal were defeated, that he [Chandra] 
fought a successful war against the Vahlikas, by getting acioss 
the seven mouths of the river Indus and that he enjoyed the sole 
soveteignty of the eatth [Ekadhirufj/a] acquired by his prowess 
[Svabimjmjita\ which he ruled for a long time [Stichiratii ]. 

The identification of ‘ Chandra 7 of the inscription has been 
the subject of unending contioversy among scholars. R. G. 
Basak [Hist. North-Eastern India, pp. i$-i8], Fleet [C.II. III, 
Int. p. 12] and Aiyangar [Studies in Gupta History, p. 24] identify 
Chandra with Chandragupta I. But Chandra’s Vahlika conquest 
would take Chandragupta ^ I as fat as Sindh. This seems 
to be an overestimate of the achievements of Chandragupta I. 
The Allahabad Pranasti of Samudtagupta shows that his 
father’s territory was confined to the Gangetic valley from 
Pataliputia to Prayaga, and that the territories further north and 
west of Prayaga including the present Do-ab and possibly some 
portions of the Punjab weie conquered by Samudtagupta himself, 
Further, the boast of the sole sovereignty of the earth is not at 
all applicable to Chandragupta I’s case. Pandita Haiaprasad 
- z6o 
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Sastn [Ep. Ind. XII, pp. 315-21; XIII, p. , 33 ] and R. D. Banerji 
[lb. XIV, pp • 367-71] identify hint with the Chandravaiman 
of the Susunia Rock [near Raniganj, Bengal] Inscription. But the 
identification is based on insufficient giounds and has been rightly 
rejected by scholais. The .Chandravaiman of the Susunia Rock 
Inscription is probably to be identified with the Chandravaiman 
of the Allahabad Pillar. Inscription of Samudragupta who 
defeated him'afong with the other luleis of Aryavarta. Di. 
Raychaudhun’s suggestion [PHAI, 4th ed, p. 449, n , T .] i s a 
meie conjecture. A recent suggestion based on conjectuie and 
argued forcibly [Ptoc, I.H.C. 1943, pp. 127-29] is thai the 
Chandra of the Meharauli Pillar is the Chandtagupta Mauiya and 
that the pillar was elected by Chandtagupta II Vikrainaditya 
in honour of his ideal hero. But the subject of the pia^asti was 
undoubtedly a Vaishnava and Chandragupta Mauiya is nevei 
known to have been a Vaiphnava. Pie is well-known to be a dis¬ 
ciple of Chanakya of the orthodox Btahimmcal faith and Indulged 
in hunting as a tegulat pastime, until he probably became a Jamal 
if the tradition preserved in the Jaina liteiatuie is to be believed. 
Other scholais like Vincent Smith, Dandekar and D. C. Sarkar 
have identified him with Chandragupta II, Vikiamaditya. 1 The 
probability is that the Chandra of the Mehaiaull Inscription is 
Chandragupta II Vikiamaditya. The following facts may he 
consideied in favour of his identification : 

[1] that the name of Chandragupta II also occuis as simply 
Chandia in his copper coins ; 

[2[ that he went on a digvijaya [Udaigiri, Cave Ins. 2] 
as is suggested in the Meharauli recold. 

[3] that he was lord of an empiie, 

4 ] thaL the Delhi region formed part of his kingdom, and 

[5] that he was a Vaishnava. 

The passage in which it is stated that 1 he crossed the seven 
mouths of the Indus and conquered Vahlika [Balkh], should not 
offet any difficulty. The “ seven mouths ” of the Indus un- 


1 EPII ; History of the Guptas ; S. I. p. 273, n. 1. 
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doubtedly mean the rivets of the Punjab and Vahlika has 
been placed by Bhandatlsai* on the VipasTi [Boas] on the * 
Strength of a llanvayana verse fII 68, 1R-19I and Vistvnupuda hill 
is said to be in its vicinity fVishnupndarii prc'-lmmanri Vipasam 
Chapi Salinalim; lb]. Ttun says that (he wind Vahlika 
[Bactuan] was already in use in India lot some of the 
semi-foieign peoples of the Indian North-West. [G.B.I., 
p. 125]. lie fuither elaborates his thesis as follows: “Many 
ol the peoples of the North-West had been immigiants from 
Iran or elsewhere, and some were not yet fully Indianised; 
some Noith-Iranian names occur in the Alexander-story, some 
woids'ate found in the Punjab and Indian v,tite.is classed all 
these semi-foreign peoples together as Vahlikas [Bacitiansj, a 
term which in a nai 1 ow sense meant the Bhallas west of the Jhelum 
[lb. p. 169]. Thus the wonl Vahlika used here m the ins¬ 
cription may not necessaitly mean Lhe people of Bacttia pioper 
but some of those setni-foreign people who lived some¬ 
where in the Punjab. This location is definitely settled by an 
epic reference. In the Mahiihhiuala [Adipatva] \vc find Salya, 
king of the Madia countiy with its capital aL S?iikala [Stalkot] 
is called the Loid of the Vahlika and his sister Madri is called 
Vahlikl. The Madtade&i was the legion between the Chonab and 
the Beas. The tribes of the Viilhikas settled between those two 
liveis are believed to have migrated Southwards to the Indus. 

It is in this region of the Indus that they were conquered by 
Chandtiagupta II who had to cross the ‘ seven mouths ’ of the 
Indus for this puiposc. It may be that the pillar was originally 
elected on this Vishnupada hill as recorded in the inscription 
and subsequently tiansferred by some eneigetic ruler of Delhi as 
Smith suggests [EHI, p. 401]. We have seen [Supra] that Fit 02- 
shah removed two of Anoka's pillats fiom Ambala and Meerut 
to Delhi. There being no doubt as to the posthumous character 
of the inscriptions, Di. Satkai rightly suggests that “thepillar 
was piobably set up by Chandiagupla II at the end of his life and 
the record was engraved by Kumaragupta I, soon after his fathei’s 
death.” 1 If the identification of Chandra with Chandragupta II 


1 S. I., p. 277, n. 1. 
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, 1S conect > as seems quite probable, two important facts can be 
deduced fiom the lnsciiption : , 

[1] that Bengal the chronic seat of rebellion found in the long 
history of India, rebelled against Chandragupta II who supposed 
it; • 


[2] Chandragupta II destroyed the lemnants of the Saka and 
the Kushana power in the North-West which Samudtagupta did 
only partially. . Accoiding to Allan the 1 Vahlikas’ was used in a 

gCn J!! v !“ Se t0 sigmfy a body o£ forcl gn invade! s [Allan, 
p. Jv-a-A,VIJ 


c • 

KUMARAGUPTA I [o 414-45 j A.D.] 

Kumaiagupla succeeded his father Chandragupta II. A 
aige number of his dated inscriptions and coins enable us to fix 
his icign-peiiod with mote 01 less certainty. His earliest date 
His l'icgn pcuod ° n rccolcl [ Rll - sad Inscription] is G E. 9 6=A.D 
415 ' ^ atesl date found on his silver coins 

is G.E. 136 = A. D. 45 5 1 We also know that the earliest lecorded 
date of Kumaiagupta’s son and successor Skandagupta is 
13 E. =A D 45 5 [Junagad Rock Inscription], Theiefoie 
Kumaiagupla’s icign period definitely falls between am or 41s 
to 455 A.D 4 } 

The provenance ,ol his inscriptions and the names of Governors 
found there give us an indication of the extent of territory ruled 

Provincial Cover- ^ Thc 7 show that he was able to main- 
1101s taln the strength and unity of the empue. The 

vatiety and number of his coins—both gold 
and silver—point to the peace and prosperity of his reign, until 
about the end of his life when wa»s disturbed the peace as will 
be stated later. According to a Basarh seal his brothel 
Govindagupta was Govcrnoi of Tlrabhukti [Bihar] with 

Govindagupta VaHali as its capital [Supra], This office he 

probably held from the time of his father 

Chandragupta I I. A Manclasor teeprd of the Malava year 


1 JASB, 1854, p. 135. 
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524 [— 468 A.D.| of Dattabhalta, son of Govindagupta’s general 
Vayurakshita shows that by [Maharaja Govindagupta] was later 1 
appointed viceioy of Mfihva hy Kumuiagupla. 1 The Damodaipur 

Plates of G.E. in years 124 and 128 show that 
Chiratadatta f , 

his Governor or Punniavardnana [North Bengal] 

was Chnatadatta a The Tumbavana 01 Tumain [Gwalior 
State] insettption of the G.E. 116 informs ns that Ghapitka- 

„ chagupta was Governor of thv qa.stem pait of 
Ghntotkacha Gupta , 

Cential India, when Kumaragupt a was leiguing. 

The inscription refeis to Chandragupta II who completed the 
earth as fat as the ocean, to his son Kumaiagupla 1 and to 
Ghatotkaclxa Gupta ‘who won by the piowcss of his aims 
the good fame of his anccslois ’ [Ih.]. 'l'his clearly shows 
that he was a Gupta prince and ptohably a son of Kumaiagupla. 
He may be identical with his namesake of the Ba^aih seal 
[Supra], and the name found on the coin in the St. Perteisbuig 
collection which bears on the ubseivc beneath lire king’s arm lire ■ 
word * Ghali ’ and a marginal legend ending in Gupta [-=-tkacha 
gupta] legend ‘ Ktanifulttya ’ ? [See, Allan, Gat. p. 149, PI, 
XXIV, No. 3, Inlio. p. LIV| If the legend has been lightly 
read, it is cleat that Ghatotkacliagupta assumed the title of 
Kramaditya during the shoit penod of his independent 
rule, a little afterwards assumed by Skandagupla when evi¬ 
dently he received his ffisl training as an administrator hold¬ 
ing some office a’t Vatsall in the coutl of his uncle Govtnda- 
gupta as the Basath seal shows, befoic he became bis father’s 
vxcetoy of the eastern part of Central India. Di. Sircai sug¬ 
gests [S.I. p. 299, n. 1] that he was probably one of the rivals 
who contended for the throne with Skandagupla. If it is true, 
he must have enjoyed a short span of independence during which 
period he was able to issue a very limited number of coins, only 
one of which has hitherto been traced. The Karamdanda 
[Fambad Distt., U. P.] Inscription of G. Li. 177 shows that his 


1 S. I., p. 298. n. 1. 
a C.I.I., III, p, 46 £., p* 8 x f. 
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* , G MlT|- 1 ?' lh Kuni 3 iamatya, who was slso 

a Mahabaladhtkiita [an Army General]. 

Kumaiagupta’s coins show chat he per formed the AiSvamedlia 
Ceremony His ^coins of the Alvamedha type with the legend 

Asvamedhha '' ^ ha ™ dh « Mabendn „ ” on the tevetsc p, ovc 

sactifice 1 C Allan suggests that he assumed this title 
after performing the horse-sacrifice. His othci 
titles found on'his coins aie Natendra, Vikiamanka, Vtkramadttya 
Simha Viktama, Simha Chandra, etc. But he is generally known 
as Ivumai agupta Mahendiaditya. h 7 

WIt J h t e , IaSt yea ^ of Kumfiragupta’s reign were visited by a wa» 
with the Inaras. The Bhitau Stone PiU at InscnpUon 

War with the ' ’ , ln ’ P ' 53 f '1 tnfoims us that Skanda- 
Fushyamitras S u P te defeated the Pushyamittas who had ns en 

P i t0 P ° Wei and wcakh LSamuditabala- 
Kotan-Pnshyamiti a.filchn |, I„ u,is fight the c,„wn-p„„c c was 

,cd»c K l to gicat strait and had to spend „,gh K lying „„ |„ le ^ 

Having ultimately conduced hls c „ emJCS an( , '■ 

thapya] the fall™ t.utunes of dy„a sty (Viplmto ViunS.-l.JLlm] 
he tcturned to break the news to hls weeping mothet, his ftthe, 

K*hf h, diva* npetel ■„ the victo.il: 

Kushna had done tt to Devakf [Ib.|. Mi. Divckai [ABRI 

.9.5, p. 99 II IF.] diffeis from Fleet's reading and suggests Ll ,1 
wotc Ptishyamiti arialcha should he lead as • Yudhyamitta.hfchu' 
•e, the anutias [enemies] engaged in wat [Yudhi], If this readme 
is correct tt would mean that Skandagupta had to fight a civil 
war which took place after his fathei’s death, but it appears from 
the inscription that his father was alive when he fought the Pushy^ 
mitras, Moreover, a people called the Pushyamittas is known 
fiom the Puranas [Vishnu Putana IV,^4-17], 

Kumfi. agupta I was a staunch Biahmanist. He introduced 
the worship of a new god, Kii, t.kcya [Cf his com of the peacock 

Religious bene,a- ^immi T ^ lmCUpUOnJl buL 

lions' and tolcra- COnlj nuul the worship of other gods like the 

tl0n Sun ’ Siv;l > ««* Vishnu, to each of which the 

, eptgiaphs of his lime 1 ecoid benefactions. He 

followed his ancestoTs policy of toletation. For instance, there 

54 
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arc rcouds ot die setting up of the Buddha images |Cf. Man- 
kuwar Inscription of G. If.‘i 29] and benefactions to (lie Buddhist 
Sail'll!; has [Of. Ssinchl Stone Inscription of G K. iji|. 

SKANDAGUPT A KRAMADITYA 
[C 45J--!^7 A.P.| 

Skandagupta ascended the throne after his father’s death 

and assumed the tiile of Kramaditya. Ilis silver coins also hear 

the title of Vikiamaditya. It is probable his 
Civil war . . 

accession was not wholly uncontested We 

know finni insriiplions that he had at least two other 
brothers. One was Ghatotkachagupta and the other 
Puiagupta I'Bhitati Seal Inscripton). 1 The latter ascended the 
throne aftet Skandagupta’s death. His mothet was Ananladevi. 
We have seen that Glial otkachagupta was his father’s 
viceroy in Central India [ Supra, p. 264]. If the coin of the 
Petersburg collection is to lie ascribed to him, he must have 
assumed sovereign power aftei.h's father’s death and contested 
the imperial throne against his brother. The coin bears the 
legend ‘Kramaditya’ on the reverse with the name of Ghatoikacha 
on the obverse. This is the title which Skandagupta also 
bore. Probably Skandagupta assumed it after he had finally 
defeated his brother Ghatotkachagupta who temporarily bore 
this title. Ghatotkachagupta probably died during the lifetime 
of Skandagupta, but Puragupta survived him and later 
succeeded him, as Skandagupta died without any issue. The 
Bhitaii seal which piovides the name of Puragupta and his 
genealogy omits the nStne of Skandagupta. This glaring 
omission of the name of such a great king from the genea¬ 
logical list by the grandson of Skandagupta’s brother Puragupta 
shows that the relation between Puragupta and Skandagupta was 
none too cordial and this hostile feeling was shared by the princes 

1 Indian Antiquary, XIX; 1890, p. 225 ; JASB, Lviii, pt. I., 
p, 89. 
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of the Puragupla line. It suggests that there was a war of rivalty 
between the two brothels ot half-brothejs. It ts piobable that 
one or both the brothers of Skandagupta, contested the thtone 
against him after his father’s death. There is no doubt that 
Skandagupta, being the ablest among the sons was his fathei’s 
favouiite 1 and was put in command of the impeilal army to fight 
the Pushyamitras. Line 12 of., the Bhitari Pillar Insctiption, 
suggests that his fathei died when he was fighting the Pushya¬ 
mitras and was away from the capital. His father’s death and his 
absence from the capital gave his internal enemies, possibly his 
rival brother, the opportunity to rise against their fathei’s nominee 
to the throve. Lines 13 and 14 of the inscription show that 
when he letuined to the palace after his victones ovet the enemies 
he found his mother weeping and in disttess. Her this condition 
might have been due to the scene of her husband’s death, or the 
shock of internecine quarrel among the near kinsmen which 
possibly led to her imprisonment. The analogy of Devald 
being approached by Krishna after his victory suggests her im¬ 
prisonment, possibly by Puragupta, her step son. There is no 
doubt, however, that Skandagupta pardoned his defeated 
brothers, for he leports to his mother that he showed meicy to 
the vanquished enemies who were in distress \]ilesbvdrteshu kfitvd 
dayam\. Thig act of pardon should refer to his internal enemies, 
possibly his brothers and kinsmen, lather than to the Pushya- 
mitias who did not deseive any consideration of this land. 

The last recorded date on Kumaragupta’s silver coins is 45 5 
and that on Skandagupta’s coins is 467 A.D. 

Reign-period These two dates being the fixed points of his 
chronology represent the petiod of his reign. 

The Bhitari Pillar Inscription refeis to the Hunas whom. 
Skandagupta defeated in a sanguinary contest \H ii nairyasja 
samdgatasya samare dorbbyam dbard kampitd, 
Hunas*° n t ' n£ bbimdvarta karasya\. These nomadic Central 
Aslan tribes, of whom we shall hear more later, 

1 Cf. “ Pitri pangata pada padma-vaitr, ptatlntayasah, piithvi- 
patih sutovarh ” etc. Bhitari Stone Pillar inscription of Skandagupta 

[C.I.I., III, p. 52 f.]. 
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appealed fm the first time on the Indian soil, through us ninth- 
western gate and attacked the Gupta Kmpiic. It_ is possible that 
these Ilunas are referred to in the Junagadh, Insciiption of. 
Skandagupta as ‘ mlechchhas.’ In that euse the battle with the 
Himas must have been fought snmewheie about 13(1-138 GE. 
the date given in the inscription. 

The Jun&gadh Inscription (C.I.I., III, p, 58 l'.J tells us that 
Skandagupta’s governor of Saurashtfa, was Painadatta and lus 
Son Chakiapahta was in charge of the city 
Saurashfra‘ 1CC Girnar. The famous Siulaisana Lake in 

Gitnar again burst its hanks. The embankments,' 
as we have seen, were built by Chandragupta Mauiya for the 
purpose of irrigation, improved by A£nka and 
Simdatsana* 1 Lake repaired by Rudradaman. This time Chaktapfdita 
repaiied the damages in about 456 A.D. and cons¬ 
tructed a Vishnu temple in 458 A,D, to commemorate the event. 


THE LATER GUPTA EMPERORS 
PURAGUPTA 

With the death of Skandagupla passed away the last of the 
great Gupta empeiois. Skandagupta evidently left no son to 
succeed him. The Bhttarl seal Inscription 2 teveals the name of 
Pmagupta as a son of Kumaragupta and Anantadevi, and as one 
who succeeded his father to the throne. The inscription omits 
the name of Skandagupta for teasons discussed above [Supra, pp 
355-56]. But we know that Skandagupta was the immediate 
successor of Kumaragupta I, and, therefuic, Puragupta must 
.have come to the throne after Skandagupta, the latter haying 
Left no son. The inscription also teveaLs the name of his son 
Narasimhagupta and his grandson Kumaiagupta II, who was 
the author of the insenpton, The inscription docs not give us 
any information about the exploits of Puragupta, if any at all. 

1 Also read as Puragupta, Vide NalandE Seal. 

2 JASB, 1889, pt. I. p 89. 
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Allan [Cat. p. 134 PI. XXI, No 23] describes a gold tom of Puia- 
gupta with legend “ Pur a. ” on the obverse beneath the king’s 
left arm and “ Sri Vikiamah ” or Vikramaditya on the reverse. 1 
Allan identifies him with the king Vikramaditya of Ajodhya, 
fathei of Baladitya, who came undpr the influence of the famous 
Cuddhist philosopher and wiltei Vasubandhu and pationiscd 
Buddhism. If the identification is collect, Puiagupta had his 
capital at Ajo< 4 hya. ' 

NARASIMI-IAGUPTA BALADITYA 

Puiagupta’s son and successoi was Naiasirfihagupta. His 
mother’s tlame was Chandanadevi. 2 His coins show that he 
assumed the title of Baladitya, 3 But he is not to be identified 
wth the Baladitya, mentioned by Yuan Chwang, who defeated 
the Hunas under Mihiikula, as has been done by some 
scholais. The fathei of Yuan Chwang’s Baladitya was 
Tathagata and his son was Vajra, wheieas accoidmg to the genea¬ 
logical epigraph of the Bhitaii Seal Naiasiifihagupta Baladitya’s 
fathei was Puragupta and his son was Kumaragupla II. Yuan 
Chwang’s Baladitya, the conquerei of Mlhliakula, must be some 
one else. Seveial kings of Madhyadesa bore the virttda of Baladitya, 
The Sarnath Inscription of Piaka^aditya [ C I.I., III, p. 285] 
shows that two Baladityas of his dynasty leigned. The Nalanda 
Stone Inscription of Yaiovaunan [F.p, Inch 1929] mentions the 
name of a Baladitya. 

kumAragupta II 

Naiasitiiha Baladitya was succeeded to the throne by lus son 
ICumaiagupta and his chief queen Devi. 4 According to the 

1 The leading has, however, b*een challenged by Mi. Sarasi 
Kumar Sarasvatl who reads “ Budha ” foi “ Pura ” [Indian 
Cultuie, Vol. I., p. 691 f. ]. 

2 Fleet leads Vatsadevi. Cf. N. P. Chakravaity [Ep. Ind. 
XXI, p. 77] who gives good reasons for collect leading of the 
name. 

3 Allan, Cat. p. 137 f. 

4 Fleet teads Mahalakshmi Devi. Cf. S.I. p. 32 1, n. 4. ^ 
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Sauiath Buddha Image Inscription of the Gupta pear 154 [JRAS, 
1914—if, XV. p. 124]. Kumiiragupta was u-igning in A.D. 
473. Di. Naha Bhaitasali and Dr. R. G. B.tsak think that the 
Kumatagupta of the Sarniith insciiption is di|R-icnt from the 
Kumaragupta of the BhilatR Seal. The Burner argues that 
Kumaragupta) father of Narasitfthaguptti, reigned long after the 
fifth centuiy A.D. [Dacca Review, May anil June 1920]. This 
view of Dr. Bhatta&ili was inevitable in view of his themy that 
Narasitfiha BfdadUya is identical with tire conqueror of Mihirakula 
—a theory which, as wc have seen \Snprti\ is of doubtful value. 
The date of Satnath insciiption shows that Kumaragupta’s teign 
began at least fiom 473 A.D., and the earliest recorded date of 
his successor Budhagupta found in another Buddha image at 
Satnath—[JLIAS, 1914-15, pp 124-151 shows that it ended 
on 01 befiue GE, 157 — 476 A.D. Kumatagupta was a devout 
Vaishnava, The Sarniith inscription describes him as * parama 
bhagtvata? a title used by the Vaishnavas. The image of Garuda 
in his Bhitail seal also proves his Vaishnava faith. The Sun temple 
at Daiapuia [Mandsor] of the guild silk-weavers of the city, 
which was originally constructed in the reign of Kumaragupta I 
in the Miilava cia 493 — 436-37 A.D. was repaired in his reign 
in Malava year >29 = 472-73 A.D. [C.I.I., III, p. 8x if.]. 

BUDHAGUPTA 

The next Gupta ruler who came to the throne after Kumara¬ 
gupta II is Budhagupta. His name and date is found - on an¬ 
other Buddha image inscription at Satnath [ASAR, 19x4-15, 
pp. 124-25]. The inscription is dated GE. 157 = 476 A.D, 
when he was on the throne. This shows that the total reign- 
period of the three previous* Gupta rulers mentioned in the 
Bhitart seal inscription was only 7 or 8 years. The relation 
between Budhagupta and his predecessor on the throne 
Kumaragupta is not known. It may be he was the youngest 
son of Kumaragupta I and as such a cousin of Kumara¬ 
gupta II. The reason for this surmise is that he is mentioned 
by Yu^ti Cirv/ang as the son of Sakraditya. ‘ $akra ’ is the 
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Sanskrit equivalent o£ ‘ Mahendra, 1 and the only predecessor 
of Budhagupta who had that title vjas Kumaragupta I who boie 
the epithet Mahendtaditya [= Sakraditya]. A laige numbet 
of dated epigiaphs and coins and their provenance show that 
he had a comparatively long period of reign j C. 476-495 
A.D.], and ruled over an extensive territory which extended from 
Bengjal to Central India including the U. P. The Damodaipui 
[Dinajpui, N'. Bengal ] Copper-Plate inscription, [ Ep. Ind. XV, 
p. 135 f.] shows that Budhiagupta’s viceroy [Upanka-Mabaraja] 
of Pundiavhidhana [North Bengal] was Brahmadatta. The 
Sarnath Inscription [lb.] proves his sovereignty over Kas'i The 
Eran Stone* Pillat Inscription of GE. 165 = AD 484 [C.I I., 
Ill, p. 89 f. ] pioves his sovereignty over the Central Provinces 
in that yeai. The Airikina [Eran] Vishaya was ruled by his feu¬ 
datory. His tcnitod.es in the eastern pait of Central India bet¬ 
ween the Kalinadi and the Narmada were governed by a maha¬ 
raja ShraSmi Chandia. The Eran Boar Inscription of Toiamana 
and Dhanyavishnu, younger brother of Matuvishnu shows the 
eastern pait of Cential India passed to the Hunas druing 'the 
reign of his successor Bhanugupta [ C I.I. Ill, p. 159 f. ] 
He continued the types of silvei coinage of Kumaragupta I 
and Skandagupta, and theii dates show that he leigned up to 
A.D. 495 • 


SUCCESSORS OF BUDHAGUPTA 

The Eian Insciiption of A.D 510 [C.I.I. Ill, p. 92 f. ] shows 
that while Bhanugupta was reigning, his general Goparaja died 
fighting. The Eran Stone Boar Inscription of the year of Tota- 
mana’s leign shows that the Huna king was the sovereign of 
Eran and Dhanyavishnu was his vassal, as his brother Matri- 
vrshna had been the vassal of Budhagupta [Cl.I., Ill, p. 89]. 
From this it is reasonable to suppose that Gopaiaja died fighting 
the Hunas in 510 A.D., in which year Bhanugupta lost Eran 
to the Hunas. The relationship between Budhagupta and Bhanu- 
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gupta js not known, A seal anil coin name Visbnugupta was pm- 
bably a diiecL successor of Kumar,igupta II or III.' 

The Gunaighar [ Tip pa i a Distt, S.F.. Bengal] Copper-plate 
in.sciiption of Vainyagupia shows that another Gupta ruler was 
reigning m Bengal about the’year 507 A.D. 1 It is not inipo- 
sible thaL when Bhanugupta was luling the western and Central 
part of India representing the line of Puiagupta, Bhanugupta 
was nil tug the eastern pait of the old Gupta e'mpire, Vainya- 
gupla’s telation with et'hei Bhanugupta or Budhagupta is also 
unknown, He is described in the Gunaighat plate as possessing 
a navy, which guarded his nparian letritotics in the South-East 
Bengal, He has been called in the inset iption a > ‘ Maharaja,’ 
But this does not prove that Vatnya was an insignificant pttnee. 
One of the Nfil.indit seals icpiesents him as ‘ Mahilrajadhitaja,’ 
His dominion possibly compiiscd huge parts of Bengal and Bihat. 
I-Ie was a devotee of £iva fib.], but tetained in his coinage the 
family symbol of ‘ Gatudadhvaja ’ Which is indication of Vaish- 
navism. 

'Yuan Chwang mentions a Gupta luler, Vajta, and calls him 
the son of BalSditya whose fathet was Tathagatagupta, He 
further says that Baladitya defeated Mihirakula \Snpra\. We 
do not know who Tathagatagupta really is. Di. Rayehaudhuii 
thinks that Baladitya was probably a vinula of Bhanugupta whose 
general Gopataja died fighting a fatuous battle in 510 A.D. a 
There is no doubt, however, that Bhanugupta [Baladitya] was a 
contemporary of Mihiiakula and his son Vaju succeeded him, 
alter his death. Nothing mote is known about Yajra, He is 
probably the last king of the imperial Gupta line. 

A genealogical tj.ee of the imperial Gupta lulets is given be¬ 
low as constructed fiom genealogical epigraphs. They have 
been mentioned according to the chronological older. The 
sign [ • ] does not show any relationship. 


1 IHQ, VI, p. 4j ff; 
2 PHAI, pp. 401—oz. 
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, Gupta ^ 

Ghatotlcacha 

r- J • 

Chandiagupta I = Kumaradevi [c. 319-335]. 

1 ! 

i . 1 

SamuSragupta = Dattadevi [<r. 335-380]. 

Ramagupta ? = Dhiuvadevl = Chandiagupta U 1 380-414 A.D.] 
• 1 

Kumaragupta I=Ananladevl [ 414-455 A.D. ] 


Skandagupta Puiagupta = YatsadevI Budhagupta 

[455-467 A.D.] | [C. 476-495 A.D.] 

Narsithhagupta =Devi or Mahalakshmi • 

Kumatagupta II Bhanugupta 

: [C. 495-510 A.D.] 

Vishnugupta Yajra. 

THE GUPTA PERIOD : A GOLDEN AGE. 



With the fall of the Gupta empite eAded a glorious chapter 
of Hindu rule. The Guptas founded a rich and prosperous 
empire. The good government which the first two great 
Emperors of the dynasty, Samudragupta and Chandragupta II, 
had established, and the consequent peace and order which pre¬ 
vailed during their long rule worked as congenial soil for the 
growth of the finer aspects of civilisation, e.g., science, religion, 
art and literature which found a further impeLus by the rule and 
a perfected machinery of administration. The enlightened 
character of government guaranteed perfect freedom of religion 
and mode of life, as well as the Emperor’s personal interest in 
ungrudging patronage of those things. It is no wonder, 
F- 35 
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therefore, that the Gupta aye is known as the golden age of the ^ 
Hindu tule and has been rightly compared by many writeis to 
the Age of Pericles of Gteece and the Elizabethan Age of 
England. 


RELIGION : REVIVAL OF BRAHMANISM 

In the mailer of religion, the Gupta Emperors were Biahma- 
ntsts with special piedilection for rhe worship of Vishnu Con¬ 
sequently Brahmanism was revived under royal patronage. The 
epigraphs and coins tell of other gods and goddesses worshipped, 
e.g., Gadadhau, Janiirdana, Siva, Karlikeya and Suiya, Lakshtnt, 
Duiga, PaLvatJ, etc. Revival of Biahmanism naturally brought 
back to life sacrifices, private 01 public, and we hear in the epi¬ 
graphs the performance of such saciifices as Aifvamedha, Vajpeya, 
Agnishtoma, etc., etc. 

Wuhal their personal adherence to Biahmanism, the Gupta 
ruleis showed exemplary toleration to other 
toleration: forms of faith, e.g., Buddhism and Jainism. 

Jainism Their subjects enjoyed full freedom of cons¬ 

cience, Consequently Buddhism and Jainism also 
ilouitshed side by side with Biahmanism. Private and royal 

gifts to BuddhisL monasteries and Jaina temples and installations 
of the statues of the Buddha and Tlrthankaras, are on record. 
Amiakardava, a genetal of Chandiagupta II was a Buddhist and 
he is recorded to have made a gift of money to the Buddhist 
Vihaia of Kahanadabota which was the old name of the Sanchl 
region [C.I.I., III, p 31 f] A huge number of Gupta Buddha 
and Bodhisaltva images discovered in different parts of India, 
especially in the siles of Sarnath, Mathura and Nalanda, testify 
to the religious ficedom enjoyed by the Buddhists under Gupta 
tule. The great Buddhist monastery of Nalanda was founded 
according to the Buddhist traditions by ^akraditya [Kumara-, 
gupta I] in the fifth centuiy A.D. and additional buddings and 
grants were made by Budhagupta, Baladttya and other Gupta 
rulers. Withal this, there is no doubt that Buddhism lost its old 
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vitality and showed signs of*decline. Fa-hien’s statement that 
there was no visible sign of decline must be taken with a grain 
of salt, This dtcline was inevitable * chiefly foi thiee leasons: 
|i] lack of joyal patronage, [z] con upturn which just started 
enleung the BucldhisL Sarfighas, especially of Lhe Mahayanists, 1 
and* [3] absoiption of the Buddhist pantheon m the loomy fold 
of Brahmanism which included even Buddha himself as one of 
Us avataras [incarnations], , 

The 1 evival* ot sacrificial worships with their attendant con¬ 
structions of altais or Vedis of different shapes and Ytlpas 
led to the development of GeomeLry The 
Science finding of auspicious moments foi sacrifices, 

* etc., led to the assiduous study of the heavenly 
planets and then conjunctions. This natuially developed into 
the science of Astronomy and Mathematics. As a matter of 
fact the great astionomeL Arya-bhatta [boin in C. 476 A.D.] and 
the great astrologer Vatahamihira [305-87 A.D ] flourished 
in this age and made notable contributions to these blanches 
of scientific study. 

The Gupta monarchy themselves highly cultured, liberally 
patronised literature and art. Samudragupta has been described . 

in the Allahabad inscription as a gifted poet 
Literature and musician. Natuially a number of intellec¬ 

tual celebrities flourished in this favourabic 
atmosphere. Tradition associates the nine gems [nava-iatua] 
with the Vikramaditya of Ujjain. There is no doubt that in 
the Gupta court gatheted a coterie of which the shining 
light was the famous Kalidasa 3 who wiolc a number of 


1 For details see sup)a, Ch. IV. 

3 Distinguished savants have by .their laborious researches 
pulled the date of Kalidasa out of the realm of doubts and con¬ 
troversy. Macdonell [History of Sansknl Literature, pp, 323- 
2.3]; A.B. Keith [Classical Sanskrit Literature, pp. 31-32 and 
JRAS, 1909] ; R.G, Bhandarkar [JBRAS, XX], D.R. Bhandarkar 
[Annals of Bhandarkar Institute, 1926-27, Vol. VIII, pt. X] ; 
V. Smith [EHI, 3rd, ed. p. 304, n.] all argue for Kalidasa to be 
in the Gupta period. However, Mr, K. Chattopadhyaya 
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such excellent dramas like the S ahmiahl, Mdlavikdgnmitram , 
Vikramorvati, epics like the Ragbuvamfa, and lytic poetiy like the 
Ritu-Samham and the Mtgbadnta. Haushcna was a great poet 
as the language and style of his pta&sti on Samudragupta j n the 
Allahabad PtllaL shows. Another poet Vatsabhatu was a con- 
lemporaiy of ICumaragupta I and II [C.I.I. III, p. 81 ff.J. Vlrasena 
Saba ot Pataliputia, a high official and member of the Court of 
Chandragupta II is described as a grfcat grammarian, politician 
and poet [lb. p. 35 ], It is possible that Subandhu, the reputed 
author of the Vasavadatta, flourished in the Gupta period. He 
was certainly a predecessor of Banabhatta [700 A.D.] who men¬ 
tions his book in the Kadambaii. 11 The well-known Buddhist 
writers, Asanga, the author of the Yogdchdrabhumifdstra, the 
Mahaydna Sampan grab a [translated in Chinese by ParamLtha] 
and other similar works and his brother Achatya Vasubandhu 
who wrote several books on Mahayana Buddhist philosophy, e.g.’, 
Mabdjum Sdtrdhmkdra Tikd, Madbjdnta-vibbdga bhdshya etc. and 
also on Hlnayana philosophy, e.g. Abhidbarma Kola, etc. and 
Dihganaga, the author of the Rramdna Samtckhaya etc. were 
the most distinguished among the Buddhist writers of the age. 
Parmartha [499-560 A. D.] was another Buddhist saint and 
scholar who also wrote a biography of Vasubandhu, shortly after 
the latter’s death. According to most scholars Viiakhadatta, 
the author of the Mttdrardkshasa , and Atnarasitftha, the author 
of the Amarakosba belonged to the Gupta Age. Several PurJnas 
received their final recension and several Smritis. , and commen¬ 
taries on the Sutras were composed in this period. Writers on 

scientific subjects, e.g. Aryabhatta, Varahamihira have already 
been noticed. 3 

Up to the time of the Guptas, epigraphs are generally found 
Revival of Sanskrit wntten in ptakrits, But with the revival of Brah- 


manism the use and influence of Sanskrit also 
revived with the result that ;n the official and private epigraphs 




THE GUt>TA EMPIRE *11 

as well as in coin legends Sanskiit replaced prak^it. Sanskrit 
instead of Pali became also the vehicle of expression of even 
Buddhist writers. * 

In the domain of fine arts, the Gupta period reached a high 
level of excellence. Music received .a liberal shale of loyal patro¬ 
nage, especially of Samudiagupta who was 
Art and Archi- himself a skilful musician. The allied arts of 

tectuie 

. .architecture, sculpture and painting flourished 
equally under the pationage of the Gupta ruleis. The sculpture 
of the Gupta age reveals exquisite beauty of execution and a 
high degree of skill possessed by its workmen. A large number 
of Buddha ajtd Bodhisattva images of the Gupta period have 
been discovered in the different excavated sites of India and in 
' the largest number in Sarnath. A study of these figures shows 
that the indigenous art of image making of men and deities 
reached its highest water-mark surpassing the Kushana school 
of ait as well as the partly exotic art of Gandhara. The Gupta 
images in different attitudes [Madras] reveal a moie spiritual 
calmness of face and eyes than is found for example in their 
Kushana and Gandhata -counterparts. The standing Bodhisattva 
and other images show a new development of diaphanic 
folds of garment round their proportionate, symmetrical bodies 
expressive of a higher taste. Unfortunately few Gupta 
buildings have survived the destruction carried on by the 
Hunas and Muslim invaders, but the few that exist testify to the 
fact that the Gupta architecture and sculpture attained an equally 
high excellence. The stone temple of Devagarh in the Jhansi dis¬ 
trict, and the brick temple of Bhitargaon near Cawnpore with theii 
exquisite carvings on the panels of the walls are fine examples 
of Gupta architecture and sculpture. The Gupta age, as already 
noticed [p. 275], saw the revival *of Biahmanism which found 
full expression in the architectural activity of the period which 
produced Brahmanic. temples in large numbers. Among those 
which survived the following are well-known: (1) The 

DaSavatara temple at Devagarh, [2] the temple at Bhilaigaon, 
[3] Vishnu temple at Tigawa Jubbulpore Dist.], (4) S iva temple 
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at Bhumata [Nagod State], (t, ()) two Buddhist shtincs at SiHcht 
and Buddha Gaya, (7) the 6iva temple at Khoh [Nagod state] 
containing a beutiful Ekamukhi I.inga, (8) a beautiful Paivatl 
temple at Nachna-Kuthau [Ajayagaih State], and (9) a temple n 
a mined state but of gieat artistic meiit at Dab Pat balk on the 
banks of the 'Brahmaputra [Dairang Dist, Assam]. During this 
period three of the finest caves in Ajanta Nos. XVI, & XIX, 
were constructed. The beautiful fiescoe paintings' in the Ajanta 
Caves are evidence of the depth of human insight and high tech* 
meal skill in wall painting. The Gupta coins in addition to theit 
high bullion value possess considerable arlistic meiit. The noble 
iron pillar at Delhi and several huge copper statues of die Buddha 
discovered at Naland 3 . testify to the marvellous skill in the ait of 
metallurgy attained in the Gupta period 



CHAPTER XI 
THE VAKATAKAS 

• While the Imperial GupLas weie supreme in the Gangetic 
valley, a poweifuLdynasty, that of the Vakatakas luled contempo¬ 
raneously with .the Gupta* the whole of the Central Provinces, 
Betar and Northern Deccan. The Vakatakas played an equally 
glorious part in the South as the Guptas did in the North. Pi of. 
Dubteuil truly remarks : “ Of all the dynasties of the Deccan 
that have reigned fiom the third to the sixth century the most 
glorious, the one that must be given the place of honour, the one 
that has excelled all others, the one that had the gieatesl civilisa¬ 
tion of the whole of the Deccan is unquestionably the iHusliious 
dynasty of the Vakatakas. 1 ’ 1 

Even the name of such a powetful dynasty was unknown 
to us till 1836, when a coppei-plate giant in the possession of a 
Gond Malguzai of Seoni (C. P. and Berar) was published for the 
fust time 2 . The founder of this dynasty Vindhya&kti was indeed 
mentioned in the Puianas, but not as a rnleL of the Vakatakas, but 
of a race called the Kolikilas 3 . The Vishnu Purana states that 
the Karlakrla kings weie Yavanas'h Owing to this coitupt 
reading and wrong construction Vindhya&kti was belived to have 
belonged to the Yavana or Gieek lace. Even the well-known 
antiquaiian. Dr. Bhau Daji, fell inLo this error. WHiile editing 
the Ajargil cave (No. XVI) inscription he said that " the Vakatakas 
weie a dynasty of the Yavanas or Greeks who took the lead in the 
performance of Vedic sacrifices as well as the execution of mosl 

1 J. Dubteuil, Ancient History of the Deccan, p. 71. 

2 A.B.N.U., ELS. October, 194(1, No. x, p. 8, 

3 The)Vayu and Brahmanda Puianas say: 

rid: | frqp gpcff 

4 q^I Jlfawifol | 

—Dynasties of the Kali Age, p, 48, 

2 7 ? 
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substantial and cosdy works for the encouragement of 
Buddhism.” 1 

On the other hand, the accepted view now is that the Vakatakas 
were Brahmans by caste. The AjantH (Cave XVI) record 
as edited by M. M. Mirashi., clearly states that 
Vindhya^akti, the founder of the dynasty, 
was a dvija . 2 Later Vakataka records mention Vishnuvjiddha 
as the gotra of the Vakatakas. 3 In the Basim Copper-plate 
(Ind. Hist. Quart, XVI, p. 181 if) the Vakataka king 
Pravarasena I has the family metionymic Haritlputra and in 
another epigraph (C.I.I. Ill, p. 236 ff) a Vakataka prince is 
named Gautamlputta, whose mother evidently belonged to the 
Gautama gofta. All these may be taken as further evidence in 
favour of their Brahman caste. Although the word dvija, accord¬ 
ing to Sanskrit etymology, may mean also a Kshatriya or VaEya, 
it usually means a Brahman and is generally used as such, and 
any doubt as to the Brahman origin of the Vakatakas should 
no Longer exist. 

The late Dr. Jayaswal, who along with other eminent scholars 
like Princep, Buhlei and Keilhorn did considerable work on the 
Vakataka records states, (History of India, A.D. 
150-350, p. 67-f) that the Viikafakas oiiginally 
hailed from a place named Vakata which he identified with 
Bagsit in the Orchha State. This claim of the northern 
origin of the dynasty has been contested by Prof. Mitashi. 
He argues in favour of the southern origin of the Vakatakas 
as follows: ‘ In support of his theory he (Dr. Jayaswal) 
tiied to show that some of the coins discovered at Kosam 
near Allahabad and another place in Noith India were issued 
by Pravarasena I and other kings of the Vakataka dynasty. But 
Jayaswal’s readings are all doubtlul and have not been accepted 


Origin. 


1 A.B.N.U. H.S. October 1946, p. 9- Cf. JBBRAS Vol. VII, 
p. 69 f. 

2 Mirashi, Vakataka Inscription in the Cave XVI at Ajanta, 
Hyderabad Arch. Series, No. 14 p. 10. 

8 A. B. N. U. H.S. No. I p. 9. 
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by other scholars, x As a matter of fact, the Vakatakas never 
issued any coins, but used the currency of the Guptas throughout 
their kingdom. There is thus no valid argument to support the 
theory that the Vakatakas were ouginally a no 1 them dynasty. On 
thg other hand there aie several indications that they came to this 
piovince from the South. Their Sanskrit and Prakrit inscrip¬ 
tions contain seveial expressions which bear stnking similarities 
to those used in'Pallava grants. 2 Like the Satakarms, Kadambas 
and Chalukyas of the South, the early Vakatakas called themselves 
HantJputias, the descendants of Haiitl, They assumed the title 
of Dbarma-Mahdraja which also is noticed m the records of only 
some southern dynasties such as the Pallavas and Kadambas. It 
seems ccttain, therefoie, that the Vakatakas oiiginally hailed from 
the South.” 3 

Vindhyafakii I. The founder of the dynasty, according to 
the inscription in Ajanta Cave XVI 4 Vmdhya^akti who is des¬ 
cribed in the epigiaph as Vakataka Vtimfaketu and a dvija. The 
Puranas couple Vmdhyadakti, the head of the family, with his 
son Piavlta, and mention two Vakataka capitals Purika. and 
Chanaka: 

VindbjadaklisHlaschdpipraviro ndma vtryavan bhokshyate cha sa?ndh 
shashfiM Purikdm Chanakdvft cha vai .® 

Prof. Mliashi suggests that Puiika was previously the capital of 
Naga princes andfiom the clescnption in ihe HartVam/a it seems 
to have been situated somewheic at the foot of the Rikshavat or 
Satpuia mountain. It may have become the Vakataka capital 
after the dynasty had advanced further to the noith. The other 


1 Altekai—“ Some Alleged Naga and Vakataka Coins 91 
S.N S.I. Vol. V. p. III. 

2 Ep. Ind. Vol. XXVI, p. 149. 

3 A. B. N. U. No. 1, p. 9. 

4 Also known as the Ajanta Cave Inscription of the time of 
Haiishcna. 

6 Slightly different reading suggested by Di. Jayaswal and 
Prof. Mirashi. No, 1. A. B, N U, No, 1, p. 10 n. 8. 

0 Pargiter, DKA, p. 50. 

F.36 
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city ChiinaksI may have been their oiiginal scat of gover nmcni, 
It has not yet been identified hut may have been situated some¬ 
where in the Kanaies country where vve come across similar names 
such as Channagiri and Channapeta. 1 

The Ajanta inscription gives an uncommon praise in Vindhya- 
£aktl, He is said to have increased his power by lighting great 
battles; while enraged ( huddha ) he has irresistible {antvdrya 
faktib). He was uncommon boih in battle {rami)' and in chanty 
(dana).Hh glory can be compared to that of Intlra and Vishnu 
(pttrtindmopeinlnisama-prabbtivoh) . lie had a large cavalry by 
which he conquered his enemies.® 

Pravarama I. He was succeeded by his son, Travarasem I, 
who is to be identified w.ih the Piavlra of the Puianas. He is 
described in the Puianas as a valiant king. lie was the teal founder 
of the greatness of the Vfikaukus as an imperial power. He seems 
to have extended his rule further to the north as far as the Nar¬ 
mada. The Puianas attribute to him the performance of the 
Vdjapeya sacrifices. The Basim copperplate inscription of Vin- 
clhyaAikti IF infoims us that he performed all the seven sacrifices 
including the Viijapeyas, e.g, Aspiishfoi/id , Aphnyfwici, Viijapeja , 
Jyothhfoma, Bribaspatisava , S tidy a ska and AhuwtcHa which last 3 
he preformed four times. The pcifoimance of foul A£vamcdhas 
proves that he must have led successful expeditions in different 
directions. He assumed the title of Sawtif evidently afler the 
peiforniance of the Alvamedhas and Viijapcyas. 1 

Having extended his kingdom as far noith as the Narmada, 
Pravarascna I probably shifted his capiLal from Chanaka to a more 
centrally situated position like Puiikii, situated somewheie at the 
foot of the Sa.tput- 3 , mountain. (Supra p. 281), According to the 
Puianas, a Naga family, probably an off-shoot of the ruling family 
of Vidisa (near Modern Bhilsa) luled in Purika for some genera- 


1 A.B.N.U.H. No, i. p. io, 

2 S.I. pp. 26-27. 

3 Y.K. Deslipande and D. B. Mahajan, Proc. Inch Hist Cong. 
Calcutta, 1938, p. 349 ff. 

* ABNUHS, No. 1, p. 10. 
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tions. It appears, therefore, that Pravarasena must have deposed 
the Naga lulei of Punka and annexed his kingdom. He then 
strengthened his "position by entenng into a matrimonial alliance 
with the Bhaia^iva lung Bhavanaga. He married his son Gauta- 
miputia to Bhavanaga’s daughtei. There is no doubt that this 
marriage alliance was a wise move on the part of Pravarasena I. 
The Bhara^ivas were then a great power under their emperor 
Bhavanaga, whose coins wew found at Padmavati (Central India), 
the well-known capital of the Nagas. The Bharashvas belonged^to 
the Naga lace and wete so called piobably because they carried on 
their shoulders the emblem of Siva (perhaps his Itilfild) and 
believed that they owed their loyal position to his grace. 
The Vakataka*recoids cleaily show that they were staunch 3 aivas. 
They performed as many as ten A.hamedhas and were consecrated 
with the waLers of the Ganges. 1 Tins shows that they cleared 
of the Kuslianas some tlrthas of the Gangetic valley like Ka£i 
and Prayiiga. That this alliance with the poweiful Bhaia^ivas 
highly increased the power and piestige of the Valcatakas is cleai 
from the fact that in all the records of Gautamlputra’s descen¬ 
dants this alliance is mentioned with pride.® 

According to the Puranas Pravarasena I had four sons, all 
of whom became kings. 3 Until recently, this statement of the 
Puranas appeared incredible ; for theie was no evidence of the 
Vakataka family having blanched olF so cleaily. The discovery of 
the Basim copperplate grant in 19 3 9* has shown that besides 
Gautamlputra mentioned in seveial Vakataka giants, Pravaiasena I 
had at least one more son named Sarvasena. The name also 
occurs in a revised leading of the Ajanta cave inscription by 
Prof. Mirashi. 5 It seems therefore certain that the extensive 

1 Bhagiiathyamalajala murdhabhishiktiinarfi .. 

da^advamedhavabhrita sniLtanarh (Ep. Ind. Vol. X XIII , p. 85). 

2 LB.N.U.H. No. x. p. 12. 

3 lasya puirastu chattaro bhabishjanti naradhlpah (Pargitei— 

D.K.A. p. jo). 

4 Proc. Indi Hist Cong. Cal 1939, p. 349 ff. 

5 Nagpur University Journal, Dec. 1940, No. 6. p. 41 ff Cf. 
S.I. p. 427. 
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empire of Pravarasena I was divided among his four sons after 
his death. The eldest branch continued to teign fiom the old ' 
capital Punka. The second son Saivasena established himself 
at the city of Vatsagulma (Modern Bastm) in the A kola District. 
The names of the remaining two sons are still unknown. 


MAIN BRANCH 

V 

Gautamlpulia, the eldest son of Piavatnsena I having died 
before his father, his son Rndniteiia I succeeded his giandfather. 
Rudrasena I, being the daughter’s son of Bhavanagn, had the power¬ 
ful support of the Bhaia&vas and creeled a S.uva temple at 
Deotek, 50 miles south of Nagpur, whete an insetiption ascubed 
to Rudtasena I has been found. 1 Rudusena was a conlempoiary 
of the gicat empctoi Samudiagupta. Ruchasena I is piobably 
to be identified with lluduuleva mentioned in Samudragupta’s 
Allahabad pillar inscription. 2 In line 21 of the inscription which 
relates to a second Aiyavarta war of Samudiagupta against a new 
alignment of North Indian ptincos after his southern campaign, 
Rudtasena’s name appeals fust, followed by eight other princes. 
This shows Rudrasena I was the leader of the confederacy formed 
against Samudragupta while he was in the Deccan. The power 
and position of Rudrasena I, the grandson of Pravarasena I and 
the Bhara^iva king Bhavanaga, naturally made him the most 
powerful antagonist against Samudragupta’s imperial policy. His 
defeat at the hands of Samudiagupta not only deprived the 
Vakatakas of their Central Indian possessions, if they had any, 
but also of some of their territories south of the Narmada. The 
kingdom of this mam or senior branch therefore came to be con¬ 
fined to the Northern Vidarjbha. 

1 The Eighth All-India Oirental Conference, Mysoic, Dec. 
x 93 5 613-33. 

2 The identification is questioned by Prof. Mirashi (lb. p. 621) 
He says that the situation of the record (theDeotak inscription) 
shows that Rudrasena I ruled south of the Narmada and renders 
doubtful the identification of Ruchadeva with Rudiasena I. 
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Rudrasena I’s son and successor was Prithvifhena I who evi- 
denty augmented their possessions in the Deccan by the conquest 
of Kuntala. He is described in the Haiishena’s prafaslt as Ktmta- 
lendra. Kuntala has been identified with the region of the Kana- 
tese country, practically the same as the distnct round Vanavasi 1 
A Kadamba king of the MayuLadaiman’s line was apparently the 
ruler of Kuntala fiom whom Pfithvlsena I conqueied it. 2 Prith- 
vishena’s son*and successor was R udrasena II who was a con- 
tempoiaiy of Chandragupta II Vikiamaditya. That the Vaka- 
takas still maintained a sttong and supreme position in the 
Western and Cential Deccan is pioved by the fact that Chan¬ 
dragupta sought then friendly alliance befoie his Saka campaign 
(Supra , p 251) giving his daughter Prabhavatigupta to Rudmsena 
II. (Rithpur Copper-Plate Inscnption of Piabhavatigupta 
JRASB, NS, XX, 58 ff). Prabhavatigupta was connected with 
the well-known Naga kula tluough hei mother Kubeianaga. 
After her husband’s death she acted as legent to her minor 
sons, Divakaiasena and Damodarsena* D/vdkarasena seems to have 
been short-lived. He was succeeded by his brolhci Damodarsena 
who, at his accession took the title of Vravarnsena II. Several 
records of this prince have come to light. They recotd his 
donations of fields or villages situated in the modem distncls of 
Amraoti, Wardha, Nagpui, Betul, Bhandilia and Bhaaghat in the 
Central Piovinces and Berar. The Chammak (Ilichpura, Dist. 
Berai) Coppeiplalc inscription of Pravarasena II, issued in the 

But theie is also the consideration that Rudrasena may have 
other recoids noith of the Narmada, not yet discovered. Theie 
is no doubt, however, that he had inteiest m the Noith Indian 
possessions of his close kinsmen the Bhaia^iva Nagas and other 
allied Naga piinces whose independence was threatened by the 
ag'giessive xmpetlalism of Samudiagupta. It is, therefore, not 
unreasonable to suppose that Rudrasena I should have lent a 
helpin'g hand to his kinsmen against Samudiagupta. 

1 SI. p. 427, n. 3 Piof. Mirashi identifies it with the southern 
Maiatha country. ABNUH No. 1, p. 24. 

2 lb., p. 427, n. 3. It is the opinion of some scholars that 
Vindhyasena of the Basim branch really conquered Kuntala, pto- 
bably aided by Pyithvlshena (NHI p. iocj). 
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18th. year of his icign, shows that he founded a new city which 
he named after him Piavnrapura and piobably shifted his capital 
there. 1 lie was a devotee of £ambhu by v. hose grace he is said 
to have established on earth the reign of the Krita Yuga or Golden 
Age, 2 He was a liberal monaich and made large gifts to 
thousands of Brahmans. 3 

- Pravarasena II was succeeded by his son Nmendrascna. He is 
known only fi om the unfinished Baaghat plates of Ppthvlsheiu II, 1 
Narendrascna followed an aggressive policy and made some con¬ 
quests in the east and in the noiih, The Bhiiaghat plates of his 
son Pfitluvishena II state that he had by prowess subdued his 
enemies and thaL his commands wcic honoured by lends of Kosola, 
Mekala and Malava, 3 Piof. Mirashi makes the illuminating sug¬ 
gestion that Miihva which lemained under the diiect rule of the 
Gupta emperor since the overthrow of the Western Kshalrapasby 
Chandragupta II ViktamadUya had probably became independent 
of Skandagupta under its Viceroty GoiVndagupla. 6 I have already 
shown elsewhere (j upra, p. 264) that Govindagupta, at first his 
father’s Viceroy of VaHiill (Eastern India) was later tuuisfeucd to 
MalwH. A Mandasor Inscription of the Mahva year 524., (467 
A.D.) of Datlabhatfa son of Govindagupta’s gcneraL Vayurakshita 
proves it. Prof. Mirashi refers to a Maud its or inscription in the 
Malwa grant of the Gwalior state (Gwalior Archaeological Survey 
Report foi 1922-23, p. 23, p. 187) in which the name of Govinda¬ 
gupta is mentioned immediately after Chandragupta. The omis¬ 
sion of Skandagupta’s name is significant. It shows that Govin- 
dagupta refused to acknowledge the suzerainty of his nephew 

1 Biihler edited this record under the name of llichpura grant. 
Prof. Mirashi suggests that it might be identified with Panvar in 
the Watdha DIsL ABNMH No. r, p. 17. 

2 Pt abhauatiguptqyamtitpanniisya tfiwbbob prasuda-dbfiti kartta- 
jugiya-Fltwt, CII III, p. 236. 

3 lb. 

4 ABNUHS No. I, p. 18. Also of Keilhorn, BiUaghat. Plates 
of Prithvlsbena II, Ep. Ind, Vol. IX, p. 267, IF. 

B lb, 

0 ABNHS No. 1. p. 19. 
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after his brother’s death. It may be that he sided with his southern 
neighbour Vakataka Narendragupta. to whom he paid couLt as 
stated in the Bhaaghat plates A At any rate, this submission of 
Malwa to Narendiasena, if the eulogy in the Baaghat plates 
'V° be bclived, chronologically Sts in wth his reign peiiod 
which according to Prof. Mirashi was fiomr 450 to 46}). 1 2 

Narendrasena was succeeded by his son, Pritbvtshena II During 
the reign of Narendrasena’s reign, the Nalas of the Bastar state 
under their king Bhavadattavarman pressed the VIkatakas hai d, 
entered deep into their terntoty and even occupied then eistwhile 
capital, Nandivaidhana, from which place BhavadatLavaiman issued 
a copper-plate grant. 3 Even though Narendrasena seems to have 
lecoveted the city, a considerable portion had still temained to 
be recovered by his son and successor Pjithvishena II. 
A Vakataka inscnption of the time of Prithvlshena descn'bes 
him as the ‘ restorer of the broken fortune of the fa mil y,’ p 1Q f. 
Mirashi thinks that he probably changed his capital to 
Padmapuia, near Padampur in the Banda DisLrict from where 
an unfinished Vakataka coppei-plate was intended to be issued. 4 
BefoLe he died he was able to consolidate his position at his 
capital in Eastein Vidarbha and after a time, not only drive 
the enemy from his ancestral country, but even letrieved his 
position in the north also. 

Pjithvlshena II was the last known member of this senioi branch 
of the Vakafaka family Aftei him the kingdom was probably 
annexed by Harishena of the Junior Vatsgulma family, who is 
known to have made extensive conquests in all directions. 
T.hus ended the senior branch of the Vakataka dynasty at about 
480 A.D. B 


1 lb. p. 19 2 lb. 

8 lb. p. 20 cf. " Riddhapin (Amraoti Distt.) Plates of Bhav- 

dattavarman ” Ep. Ind. Vol. XIX p. TOO ff. 

4 Ep. Ind. Vol. IX. p. 271. 


s ' Cf. Mirashi—An Unfinished Vakataka Plate from Drug 
Ep. Ind.. Vol. XXII, p., 207 ff. A.B.N.H.S. No. 1, pp, zo-21. 

0 lb. 21. 
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Vakataka Genealogy (Senior Bianch) 
Vindhyalikti I 
Ptavai asena I 


G.iutamiputi a _ Sarvasena 

m. d mghter of Bhavanaga Bharativa who founded the Jum- 

| ' or branch ruling in 

| Vatsagulma (liasim) 

Rudrasena I 

Ppthvtshena I m. Ptabhavaligupta 

| daughter of Chandragupta II 

j Vikiamadil ya 

Rudrasena II 

l_ 


Divakaiasena Damudaiascna 

(Pravarascna II) 

Natcndiasena 

I 

PtJlhvIshena II 


TI-IE JUNIOR (VATSAGULMA) BRANCH 

The discovery of the Basim copperplate inscription of Vindhya- 
dalcti II in 1939 s has brought to light the existence of this branch 
of the Vakataka rulers, hitherto unknown. Several members of 
this branch were indeed mentioned in the Ajanta inscription in 
Cave XVI, but owing to a sad mutilation of the record, their 
names were misread, These names have since been restored by 
Prof, Miiashi in a new edition of the cave inscription. 1 2 He has 
shown that the princes who ruled the country to the south of 


1 D. C. Sircar, Ind. Hist. Quart; XVI, p. 182 It, Dcshapandc 
and Mahajan, Proc. Ind. His. Cong. Calcutta, 1939, p. 349 if. 

2 Miiashi, Vakataka Inscription in Cave XVI (Hyderabad 
Aichaelogical Series No. 14.). 
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the Ajapta belonged to this branch of the Vakataka family and 

that their rule extended to the south as far as the Godavari. 1 2 

* 

The founder of the bianch was Saivasena, mentioned as a son 
of Pravarasena I both in the Basim and Ajanta inscriptions. He 
was presumably a younger son and cut himself off from the main 
branch and founded an independent collateral ruling branch with 
Vaisagulma, modern Basim in the Akola distract as his capital, 
which gradually rivalled the old capital as a great centre .of learning 
and cultuie. * Safvasena assumed the title of Dhaimamaharaja 
in accordance with the custom in South. Tradition ascribes to 
him the authorship of the Prakrit Kavya Harmjqya and some 
Prakrit gathas included In the famous anthology Gathasaptasafi 

Saivasena was succeeded by his son, Vindhyasena known as 
Vindhyasakti II in the Basim plates. He was the authoi of the 
Basim giant which he made in the 37th. year of-his ieign. He, 
like his father, assumes the title of Dharmamahaiaja. The Basim 
plate is an important landmark in the lecoided history of the 
Vakatakas. The plates issued fiom the royal capital at Vatsagulma 
register the giant by Vindhyasakti II of a village north of Nandi 
Kata, modem Nanded, in the Nizam’s dominions. The genea¬ 
logical portion of the grant wiitten in Sanskrit, omits the names 
of Gautamiputia and Rttdrasena I, the eldest son and giandson of 
Pravaiasqna I, and mentions Sarvasena, immediately after, and 
as a son of, Pravarasena I, and as the father of Vindhyasakti II, 
the author of the gi ant. This incidence as well as the fact that 
the grant was issued from a new town Vatsagulma, evidently the 
capital city of the collateial line, prove that Saivasena, a younger 
son of Pravaiasena I, founded this independent line which 
otherwise would have remained unknown to us. 

Vindhyasakti II was followed by his son Pravarasena II. 
Curiously enough this piince bears the same name as his contem¬ 
porary of the main blanch did. Veiy little is known about him, 
buL he appears, from the Ajanta inscription, to have Been an en¬ 
lightened i tiler. 

1 A.B.N.U.H.S. No. 1, p. 21. 

2 lb. p. 21. 

F. 37 
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The name of his successor who ascended the thione in his 
eighth year is unfot innately lost in the Ajanta inscription which, " 
however, states that he ‘ tuled well.’ 1 

He was followed by his son Devaieaa. lie issued a copper¬ 
plate . inscription ftom VcUsagulma. 1 This shenvs tliaL Basina 
continued to be the royal capital. He had a vet y able, experienced 
and highly qualified minister named I lastibhoja to whom he en¬ 
trusted the government ol the kingdom hiipseif seeking the 
pleasures of life. 3 

Divi.e.u wis succeeded by Ins son, Ihnishcna , eluting whose 
time the Ajan$a cave (XVI) inscription was issued, tracing the 
genealogy of the collatetal brancli of the Vakataka lungs up 10 his 
time, He is described m the epigraph as h valianl king. He is 
said to have made many conquests and extended his kingdom in 
all directions, , 1 'he lines (14-15) of the Ajanta inscription which 
describes his conquests aie sadly mutilated, hut the portions which 
exist indicate that his conquests included Kuntala (Southern 
Maratha country), Avanti (Western Miihva), Kulihga (Oiissa), 
Kodak (South Kodak or Chhattisgarh), 4 Trikutn (Niisik Distiict), 
Lata (Gujtat) and Andhra (the country along the eastern coast 
between the Godavari and the Kyishna). This shows that he ruled 
over an extensive territory running from Mftlwa in the north to 
Kuntala in the south; in the east it touched the Bay of Bengal and 
in the west the Arabian Sea. 

Like his father he had an able and popular minister in Vara- 
hadeva who was pLobably the son of Devasena’s Minister Hastt- 
blioja, and caused the AjanLa. Cave XVI to be 
FaU ° f taka Vaka " cxcaval - e d and the highly informative inscription 
Empire. to be inscribed on its wall. The Vakataka 
power probably reached us zenith during the reign 
of Harishena who probably ruled over the entire Vakataka cmpiie. 

a New Ind. Ant, 1937, p. 177 if. 

3 RFfa ; Ajanta Cave XVI inscription. 

4 39 Slates Mod. Raipur-Sambalpur-Bikspur region, including 
the two states of Oiissa, e.g , Patna and Kalia Hand! situated on 
the borders of C.P, and Oiissa. 
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He is the last known ruler of the dynasty. No name of any 
Vakataka king .after him is known,to us. Hamhena feigned 
about the last quarter of the fiftlT centuiy A.D. The dynasty 
must have been over tin own by about the middle of the next 
centtiry. We do not know of any'sensational event connected 
with its downfall. Sevci al causes may have led to it: the weak¬ 
ness of Hatishena’s successor s, if any and the rise of old enemies 
like the Nalas *aild of new powets like the Kalachurn and the 
Kadambas. The use in Malwa and in the Noithem C. P. of a 
short-lived powet in the person of Yasodhaiman who teigned 
about 532. A.D. 1 assumed the impenal titles, and claimed to have 
ruled the test hones not even acquucd by the Gupta and Huna 
kings, 2 must have included in his empue the noithem distiicts 
of the Vakatakas. Yasodharman’s empue was short-lived, and 
piobably the Kalachuiis finally dcstioyed the Vakataka power 
and built up then own over the luins of the former as the 
numismatic evidences show. 3 

Vakataka Genealogy {Junior Branch) 


Pravarasena 



Gautamtputra Sarvasena 

I 

Vindhya£akti II 
Pravarasena II 

I 

Devasena 

I 

Harishena 


1 Yahidharman’s dated Mandastjr inscription V E. 389 = 
A.D. 5 3 2-(Kielhorn, Ind. Ant. XVIII, p. 220, XX, 188 ffj. 

2 His undated Mandasor inscuption (Kielhorn, Ind. Ant, 
XVII, p. 2x9 ff XX, p. x88). 

a The coins of Krishnaiaja who heads the genealogical list in 
early Kalachurt grants have been found alL over the country, 
A.B.NUHS No. 1, p. 24, of Arch, Surv. Rep. 19x3-14, p. 214, 
Bombay Gaz. Vol. I pt. II, p. 13, B, B. R. A. S. Vol XX (Extra 
Number pages 7 and 9. 
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THE VAKATAKA AGE 

A 

Political conquests were not the only achievements of the 
Vakatakas. Excellent activities in religion, art and literature also 
marked the VSkataka Age, r The words of high pulse of Prof, 
Dubreuil for the Vakataka civilisation quoted in the beginning of 
this chapter, are true indeed. 

The Viikatakas themselves were staunch Brlfhinanist but were 
tolerant to other religions, such as Buddhism 

Religion. and Jainism which continued to flourish in 
their vast empire with liberal support of 
their ministers and feudatories. We have' seen how 
Pravarasena had performed the seven Vcdic saciifices, including 
the A foamed ha which he pci formed four limes. {Supra, p. 28a) 
Several Vakataka inscriptions record grants of lands and even 
whole villages to pious and learned Brahmans. Mosl of the 
Vakataka kings wete the followers of Siva whom they worshipped 
under the name of Mahedvara and Mahahhairava and for whom 
they erected scvetal temples, Ruclrasena II, son-in-law of 
Chandragupta II, however, seems to have been a worshipper- of 
Vishnu, perhaps under the influence of his wife or father-in-law, 
both of whom were devout Vaishnavas for which there are ins- 
ctiptional evidences. 1 But his son Pravarasena II seems to have 
gone back to isaivism, as he has been designated as parama- 
mahefoara in his Cbammak plate inscription 2 . 

Many of the Vakataka kings were not only great patrons 
of learning and learned men, but also 

Literature. authors of excellent Prakrit kdvyas and 
gathas. As already shown {Supra) Samsena, 
the founder of the Vatsagulma litre, was the author of the 
Prakyit kdvya Idarivijaya based on the Krishna, Satyabhama and 
Parijata episode in the Mahabharata. The kiivya is not now 

x Fleet—Gupta Inscrrptions, pp. 25, 43 f, 141, Allan 

Cat. P. 49 ; Rithpur copper-plate of Prabhavatlgupta JASB (NS) 
Vol. XX, p. j8f;Mirashi, Pattan plates of Pravarasena II, Ep, 
Ind. Vol. XXXIII, p. 86 

2 Ind. Ant, XII, p. 239 ff, SI p. 421. 
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extant, but the copious citations and references made theieof by 
later Sansktit poets testify to the excollence of the styleand theme 
as well as to the authorship of the Kavya. Several of his Prakrit 
gat has have been included in the Gathasaptadati. During his 
tftign Yatsagulma became a great centie of learning and culture. 
Pravarasena II of the elder bianch of the family was also a reputed 
royal author of several Prakrit gathas included in the Gdibd Sap- 
taiati and of the famous Kdvja SeHtbandha , also called ’R.avapavaho , 
composed in Mahaiashtri Prakrit. High piaise is bestowed on the 
Kdvja Selubandha by competent authois Dandm who wrote a 
centuiy later (Sixth century) calls it in his Kdvyadar/a a mine of 
gems in the fbrm of good sayings, and Bana (seventh ccntuiy) says 
in his Harshachmita that “ by means of this seta (1 e Settibandba )"the 
fame of Piavatasena crossed the ocean as the aimy of monkeys 
had done before by means of the budge’ (of Rama). 1 It may 
be that Kalidasa who was a contemporaiy of Chandiagupta II 
Vikramaditya and sutvived him, lived foi sometime in the Court 
of Pravarasena II, helped the Royal author in the composition 
of lus Kavya, and also composed his own lovely lyric 
Megbadilta regarded as Kavya of Vidatbha, during his sojourn 
there 2 . ^ 

Architecture, Sculpture and painting also received their share 
of patronage from the Vakataka kings. The two shrines in 
Vidarbha, one in TIgowa near Bahuriaband in the Jubbalpore 
District, with its flat roof and covered verandah, and the other 
in Nachna (Nagod State) are in good state of preservation. The 
pillars and pillasters in the verandah of the Tigowa shrine have 
capitals of the Indo-Persepolitan style with half-seated lions carved 
back to back with a tree between them. Statues of the river 
goddesses Ganga and Yamuna guard the entiance of the sanctum. 


1 Tlfif: srorar i 'tit %^tt i 

2 Cf, ABNIiS No i, pp, 29-31 and lb. p. 31, n, 75 Prof. 
Mirashi gives good icason to believe that Kalidasa may have been 
in the Pravaiasena IPs court in Vidarbha and may have helped 
the royal author to complete the book. Ib. pp. 31-32. 
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The Naebna temple was built by Vyaghiadeva as feudatory of the 
Vakataka Mahvuja Prithvlseija II 1 . 

Some of the most magnificent caves of Ajanta, Vihara caves 
XVI and XVII and the Chaitya cave XIX belong to the Vakaprka 
age. 2 The cave XVI excavated by Varah.uleva, Minister of 
Harishcita contains a hall 66 feet long, 65 feet blond and 15 feet 
high. The roof is cut in imitation, of beams and lafters. 
The shrine at the farthest end contains a huge"’ statue of the 
Buddha in the Dbarmachukru puivartam mtulra. Picture galleries 
which covered the'whole ot interior of the cave have now been 
damaged, bui the one noteworthy piece, that of the dying punce, 
has been highly piaised for its pathos and sentiment," tu uslic skill 
amfcoloui by the famous ait critic Mr. Griffiths. 3 The cave XVII, 
a vihara cave containing a statue of the Buddha, and in size 
and make is similar to the afmenanied one. 'flic Chaitya cave 
XIX, is one of the four other Chaitya caves at Ajanta, elaborately 
carved throughout with beautiful sculptures, including standing 
and seated images of the Buddha. It is considered by Fergusson 
as one of the best specimens of the Buddhist art in India. Both 
these caves were constructed by a feudatory ofc Harisliena. 4 


1 lb. PP* 33 - 34 . Cf- A.S.I.R. IX, p. 43. 

2 Cave Temples of India by Fergusson and Burgess p, 303 f. 

3 lb. p. 307. 

4 BNUHS No. I pp. 35-37. 



CHAPTER’ XII 


THE POLITICAL HISTORY FROM THE DOWNFALL OF 
THE GUPTA EMPIRE'TO THE RISE OF 
HARSPIAVARDHANA 

The sixth ccntmy A.D?, l.e. the period between the downfall 
of the Gupta Empire to the rise of Haishavardhana of Thanne^vaia 
about the beginning of the seventh centuty AD. is a period of 
another disintegration when India was bioken up into a number 
of small independent states including the one founded by the 
Hiinas who weie foieign invaders. We shall deal in this chapter 
the history of these states including that of the icmnant of the 
Gupta powei held by what is known as the later Guptas of 
Magadha and Eastern Miilwa, each m a sepaiate section. 


[Sec. J] 

„ ' t, , , „ l ' ' - " 

THE IiUNAS * r " 

One of the gieatgst shocks which the Gupta impeiial powei 
had teccivcd was the invasion of the Hunas. They .wete a horde 
of fierce nomadic lace who oiiginally lived in the neighbourhood 
of China. Issuing out of theii home, they ovciian the whole of 
Persia and Afghanistan putting the country through which they 
passed under fite and sword. Another section of this hoide 
went to Europe and earned equal notoiiety for their savage 
■vandalism. As already shown their first invasion of India took 
place about the close of Kumaiagupta’s. reign which was success¬ 
fully resisted by the Crown prince Skandagupta \Supra\. 
Undaunted by this tempoiaty check, they again came in large 
numbejs about the close of the fifth century A,D. under a new 
lcadei To/eiMiiiia, and entrenched themselves in the Uttarapatha, 



Totamana 


including Gandhara and Ka^mir and then attacked 
the western teiritoiies of the Guptas; killed men 


and women, destroyed fields and homes and raised to the giound 
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the monuments and glorious relics of the Gupta Empire, Tora- 
manft’s name is found in the KljiUannwim , the inscriptions and 
coins and the IIuna possessions in the Uttaupatha is also referred 
to in the Ilarshacbarita , The Bran Stone Boat Insciiption ofToia- 
mana [C, LI., Ill, p. 159 f J proves his sovereignty over Central 
India. The conquest of tilts part of the Gupta Empire by Tora- 
mana must have taken place sometime after the Gupta eta 165 
—A.D. 48-h which is the date of the Bran Stone Pillar Inscrip-" 
tion of Budhagupta when he was still ruling Central India inclu¬ 
ding Malwa through his vassal-chief Millrivishnu whose younger 
brother was Dhanyavishnu |C. II., Ill, p 89]. The Eran ins¬ 
cription of Toiamana, dated in the year 1 of his ldgn, shows that 
Dhanyavishnu, the younger bmthei of Mat rvishnu, now deceased, 
was a vassal of the IIuna king. Anothci Eran Slone pillar ins¬ 
cription of the time of Bhanugupta [C.I.I., III, p. 92 f| refers to a 
battle in which his geneial GoparSja died fighting in a sangutnaiy 
battle and his wife died on the funeral pyre of her husband. 1 
The insciiption is dated in G.E. 191 [— 510 AD.]. It is not 
unlikely that the battle teferred to may represent the final phase 
of the stiuggle between the Guptas and the Mimas in Central 
India in which the latter deprived the Guptas of their Central 
Indian possessions including Malwa. <r 

Toiamana’s son and successor was Mihirakula who figures in 
traditional literature as a fiend of destruction and 
as a monster who took immense delight tn acts of 
wanton biutaltty Yuan Chwang says that Mo-hi-ki-lo 
[Mihirakula] canted on a mciciless peisecution of the Buddhists, 
destroying and plundeung their stupas and monasteries. The 
pilgrim further states that king Baladitya of Magadha, when 
attacked by him, utterly defeated him, took him prisoner and 
subsequently released him. After this defeat Mihirakula retired 
-to Ka£mli where he misused the Ka&nir king’s hospitality by 
seizing the thtone of his benefactor by a successful conspiracy. 
But he could not enjoy long the fruits of his treachery, for 


Mihirakula 


1 This is an early epigraphic reference to the Sat/. 
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death lemoved him fiom this earth. within a year of his 
usurpation. Who this Baladitya is cannot be stated with cer¬ 
tainty. We have already shown [Supta, p. 269] that he cannot 
be Narasimhagupta Baladitya, and must be some body else 
bearing that name who ruled in Magadha. Narasimhagupta 
Baladitya ruled before G.E 154=473 AD., which is the 
date of his successor Kumaiagupta as recoided in his Sarnath 
inscription [Atch. Surv. Ind., Ann Rep. 1914-15, p. 124], 
whereas the attack on Madhyadela by Mihiiakula, son and 
successor of Toramana, which resulted in his defeat by Baladitya 
could not have’taken place before 484 A.D. when the CenUal 
Indian possessions of the Gupta rnleis were still intact, and 
Mihirakula’s fatliei, Totamana was still alive. And if mv sug¬ 
gestion [Supra] that the enemy who killed Bhanugupta’s general 
Gopaiaja m the veiy famous battle in CenUal India [Fleet, No. 
20, Etan Inscription of the lime of Bhanugupta] 1 of the year 510 
AD., is the Huna chief Toramana who issued in the hist year 
of his icign, an inscription fiom Eian proving his sovereignty 
over Central India, then Toramana was alive in [510 -f- j A.D.] 
511 A.D. Consequently, the Baladitya of Yuan Chwang 
who defeated Mihirakula must be a later Gupta ruler of 
Magadha who teigned long after Naiasirhhagupta ■ Baladitya, 
the predecessor of Kumaiagupla IJ [ c. 475 A.D.]. There aie 
epigiaphic evidences to show that seveial rulets of Madhyade£a 
had the name or title of Baladitya. In lines z -6 of the 
Deo-Baranaik Insciiption [Fleet, No. 46] of a later Gupta luler of 
Magadha, Jivitagupta II, the name of one Baladitya occuis. 
In the Sainath Insciiption of Prakaladitya, king of Ka£i [Fleet, 
No. 79] two lulets of his dynasty aie mentioned as Baladityas. 
R. D. Baneiji [Pie-histone, Ancient and Hindu India, p. 794] 
is probably righl when he identifies one of these Baladityas 
with the one mentioned by Yuan Chwang as the conqueror of 
Mihiiakula. 


1 C.I.I., III, p. 92 f. 
F. 38. 
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If there is still uncejt.untr about tin* Mihirakula-BaUlditya ” 
episode fm lack of any coi inhuming epigtupliic evidence, there 
Mihirakuk's ls nnnc > ho\ve\ei‘, nf u crushing defeat in battle 
Defeat by Yasgiih- of Mihiiakula at the hands of a chief of Mahify 
" n,! ' u * Ya^odharnun by name, whose exploits arc 

narrated in bis Maudasnc Inscnpuon [Fleet, No. jjJ, in which it 
is staled, among othei things, that MihiiakuL, the lluna king, 
paid him homage. Vcises 6 and 7 of the pimfasti describe m its 
characteristic style the Mihirnkula-Yaimdhaiman episode: “He 
fi.e. Yasodharman] to whose two feet respect was paid with com¬ 
plimentary presents of the llowets from the lock of hair on the 
top of his head, by even that famous king Mihitakula whose 
head had nevei previously been In ought into the humility of 
obeisance to any other sate tin. god Slhftnu, and embraced by 
whose aim the Himalaya falsely prides itself on being styled an 
inaccessible forticss, and whose imohedd was painted through 
being now fut the hist time bent low by the sticngth of his 
[Ya^odharman’s] aim in the ael of compelling obeisance,” 
Fiona the above passage we can glean that the lluna Mihitakula 
was a vety powerful monuich, was a devotee of Siva [Slhanu], his 
capital was in the Ilimfilayan legion 01 not very iai from it and 
that he was subdued lay Y.isndhaiman. Kalhana mentions 
Mihitakula as a king of K-.ihmi. According to the Buddhist 
traditions, be had his capital at Sakai,r 01 SialkoL in the Punjab, 
His empire appears to have extended fiom Kasmir to Mahva 
from where he was possibly ousted by Yasodharman. 

The epigraph which iccoids this event is undated, but it 
[Hrina king’s defeat] must be placed after the Vikiama eta 589, 

i e. jjZrA.D., the date tecoided in a Mandasor 

Date of Ya,4o- inscription lFlcei, No. 35] which eulogises 
dhat man Mihirkula . . . - r , . . , 

Batdo Yasodharman but does not mention Mihitakula, 

As the insuipUon [Fleet, No. 35] which refers 
to the I-Iuna defeat by Yasodharman is engiaved lay the same 
person Govincla who engraved the dated inscription (Fleet, No. 35] 
the probability is that the event fell within a few years on either 
side of the date (533 A.D,]. Di. V, Smith's suggestion that 
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Ya^odhaiman and Baladitya fought a combined battle against 
Mihitakula is of doubtful value. The piobability is that two 
separate battles weie fought—one by’ Baladitya foi the defence 
of Magadha, and the other by Yalodharman to free Central 
India from the Huna subjection. 

The use to power and prominence of Ya^odharman is shiouded 

Yasodhaiman f ln m ^ Stely ; ' HlS oli S ln I s unknown He is 
Malwa ° , dcscnbed in the epigiaph as ‘ Janendia ’ [a tribal 

i ulei] His capital was Mandasoi [Western 
Malwa], wheie his inscriptions aie found. The Mandasor 
epigraphs containing his pra&isti [Fleet, Nos. 33 and 35] 
give an eulogy of lus exploits and conquests, including his 
victory over the I-Ivina king Mihirakula. He thus occupies an 
important place in the political history of the period under review. 
The couit panegyrist tells us that he conquered the whole of 
India from the Himalayas in the noith to Mahendra [Eastern 
Ghats] in the south, and from the Brahmaputra [Laulutya] 
in the east to the Arabian Sea An the west [pa^chimadapayodhe] 
and that he was lord of the countries not possessed even by the 
Guptas and Hunas. There is, however, no reason to believe 
that Ya$odharman actualy conqueied the whole of the extensive 
land mentioned in lb? epigraph It is a conventional piasasti 
and need nol be taken as entnely historical in all its details. The 
verses refer to the digvyaya which the king claims to have performed 
and gives the conventional boundaries of the Chakravarhkshetra. 
The facts, however, that he achieved the fieedom of Central India 
by defeating Mihnakula and piobably also attacked the Gupta 
kingdom in the east, appear to have no doubt. 


[ Seo. 2 ]' 

THE MAITRAICAS OF VALABHI 

One of the earliest poweis which rose out of the ruins of Lhe 
Gupta empire were the Maitrakas of Valabhi. Their chief Senapati 
Bhatarka established his rule in Sauiashtra with Valabhi as 
capital. Valabhi has been identified with Wala, near Bhavanagar. 
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Bhaiaika, the founder of the dynasty of Valabhl rulers and 
his son and successor Dhunmtu I called themselves senSpalis, * 
The next live rulers arc Vro nasimki, Dhnn\nettj I, Dharabuffa 
Guhasena and Dbanmna II —all called themselves Maharajas. This 
shows that they either maintained nominal allegiance to the Guptas 
out of defeience to them or temporaldy owed allegiance to some, 
other power, probably the Hun.is. The MrUiv.i |jnnagadh State, 
Kathiawar] Copper-Plate inscription of Dlm'ascna II [Fleet, 
No. 38] provides the names of his predecessors including that of 
the founder of the ruling dynasty and is dated in the Gupta year 
252= 371 A.D. The earliest dated record of the Valablil rulers 
is the Bhumodara-Mahata [Kathiawar] coppcr-pl.Be of the year 
183 [ = A.D. 502] issued by the thud king of the dynasty Drona- 
sirfiha [Ep, lnd. XVI, p. 18 f.] Their rise to ruling power, 
therefore, may be dated about lire close of the fifth cciiiuiy A.D., 
and in the sixth and seventh centuries they made themselves a 
considerable power in western India. One of the great kings 
of Valabhl was tfiladitja who 'conquered Mo-Ja-po [Western 
Miilwa]. 1 IBs nephew Dbnwusena II was reigning when Yuan 
Chwang visited Valabhl. The pilgrim records the name of Lhe 
king as Tu-lo-po-ta \Dbnwab/j/f,i] and says that he was a nephew 
of ^Iladitya, the former king of Mo-la-fb and a son-in-law of 
S Aridity a [Havsha], king of K&nyakubja. lie was a man of has tv- 
temper and shallow views but was a sincere Buddhist [Watters, 
p, It is clear that Valabhl must have been attacked by 

Haisha during his wars of conquest and expansion [infra], when 
Dhruvasena [Dhruvabhatta] was king and who had fled the 
country to take refuge with Dadda of Broach, and recovered his 
throne with the lattei’s help, A peace was evidently patched up 
between him and Iiarshavardhana who cemented their friendly 
political alliance by making the Valabhl king his son-in-law. 
The pilgrim infoims us that Dhruvabhatta was one of the kings 
who attended Harsha’s assembly at Prayaga as one of the emperor’s 
numerous allies. 

Miiladitya I who acquired the second name Dharmaditya. 
Vide Alina [Khaira Dist. Gujarat] Copper-plate inscription of 
Siladitya VII [Fleet No. 39], p. 181, 
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Dhiuvasena II’s son and successor was D bar a sen a IV, The 
Kheda [Kaira] giant [Ind. Ant., 1886^ pp 335-40] informs us that 
he assumed the full mipcual title of Paiamabhattaiaka, Maharaja- 
dhiraja, PaLamesvata and Chakiavattm, and of his conquest of the 
Guijaia, The giant was issued tn ©.E. 330 [ —A. D. 649] from 
his camp of victoiy [Vijayaskandhavaia] located at Bhaiukach- 
chha [Broach], which shows his sovereignty ovci that place. The 
histoiy of the Valabhi dynasty is blank until G.E. 447 [ = A.D. 
766], which is the date recorded in the Alma Copper-plate of 
SUadilja VII who mentions in his epigraph several of his prede¬ 
cessors beaiing the name Siladitya. Nothing more than theii 
names is knpwn ftom any souice. It is, howevet, clear from the 
epigraph that the Valabhi dynasty continued its political inde¬ 
pendence in full vigotu up to the end of the 8th centuiy A D , 
and continued to maintain it until it was destroyed by the Arab 
invadeis from Sind. 

Despite its shoit political history Valabhi played an important 
patt not only as a great seat of learning and culture, but also a 
centre of trade and commeice Bharukachchha 
C01 CuHure and [Broach] which the Valabhi king conquered in the 
8th centuiy A.D. was an entrepot of goods and 
traffic, extensively usefl for both internal and external tiade. The 
capital city ot Valabhi itself so fortunately situated in Kathiawar 
was “ a poit of international ttade with numeious ware-houses 
full of latest merchandise.” 1 The seventh and eighth centuries 
weie the heyday of this greatness. Although most of their kings 
weie Saivas, theie is nothing on fecoid to show that they petses. 
cuted Buddhism. In fact Yuan Chwang who visited Valabhi 
at the beginning of the seventh centuiy A.D. testifies to its king 
being a Buddhist. I-tsing who visited Valabhi shortly after Yuan 
Chwang found it a great centie of learning. 
learning 16 ^ act Valabhi occupied almost the same posi¬ 
tion as a seat of Univeisily learning in Western 
India, as Nalanda did in the Eastern India. Famous Buddhist 
scholars, Gunamati and Sthiramati weie two leading scholars 


1 A. S. Altekar, EAI, p. 124. 
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of the University at the middle in the 7th century A.D. |The 
Copper-Plate giant of Sthitamati, Iml \nl. VI, p. n], Like * 
Nillandfi Valabhl was not a Buddhist centre of learning, 
only. In the Kathasariisiigaia [(.h. XXXI 1 | we find that even 
Brahman boys from the distant Gangeiie plains used to come 
to Valabhl for highci education. I-lMtig [p. 177] says that 
graduates of Valabhl were appointed to high executive posts. 
This shows that the subjects taught were varied cn character and 
included both sacred and secular subjects, That the University 
enjoyed considerable intellectual freedom and was leputed for 
catholicity is also cleat From the pilgiim’s statement, lie says 
that the scholars from all parts of India used to assemble at Valabhl 
and stay there for at least two m three years to discuss * possible 
and impossible doctrines’, The uni verity ieccivetl consider¬ 
able support from the merchant pt'mccs of the wealthy city of 
Valabhl as also from the Maitiaka kings who were great patrons 
of learning. 1 


[Site. 5 1 

THE LATER GUPTAS OF MAGADjJA AND MAl.wA 

The Gupta Empire, as we have seen, burke up in the middle 
of the sixth century A.D. But some Gupta rulers wetc teigning 
in North-Eastern India and Mahva which they must have lecovetcd 
after the destruction of the Hun as. What relations they had 
.with the imperial Guptas is not known. May be they were des¬ 
cended from Puragupla. Then territory in the North-East was 
confined to Magadha and its neighbourhood. For this leason 
they ate designated as the Gupta rulers of Magadha. In order 
to distinguish them from the previous imperial Gupta rulers 
they ate alo called as the latet Gupta lulcrs. The names of 
eleven later Gupta ruleis of Magadha have been found and then 
reign-penod covers roughly 200 years. Then genealogical tree 
can be drawn from two inscriptions: [1] the Aphsad [Gaya] 

1 lb. p. 125, 
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inscuption of Adityasena, 1 gives the names of the first eight 
and then relations to each othei [ 1 ] the Deo-Batanaik [Shaha- 
bad Dist.] mscuption of Jlvitagupta II 2 provides the names of the 
temaining thice. One Gupta king, Devagupta is known from 
Flai sha s tnsctiptions at Banskhcta and Madhubana, 

The founder of the hue is Ktishmgupta. We know very little 
of him ol of his son Har'hagitpia and grandson Jlviiagnpta I. The 
ioutth king, KumSrngupta was a powerful monarch. A new 
powci was using in Bihai and U P. which gave constant trou¬ 
ble to the Guptas of Magadha They weie the Maukhaus [infto] 
Kumatagupta defeated the Maukhati king Iifanavatman. This 
extended the Gupta teiutoiy as fat as Piayfiga wheie Kumara- 
gupL.i’s funeial lites were petlbrmed [Fleet, No. 42] His son 
Dcimadiiragnptti was, liowevei, killed 3 by Manavaiman’s son, Sarva- 
vannan, and Magadha fol some time, came under the Maukharis. 
Damodaiagupta’s son and successm was Mahasenagupta, He 
is probably to be identified with the king of Malwa whose sons 
Kumaiagupta and Madhavagupta wete sent as companions of 
Haisha, as staled in the llarshachanta. If the identification is 
coned, as most piobably it is, then it *s cleat that Mahasenagupta 
must have ictiu-d Malwa and mled the principality when 
Adityavaidhana, fathei of Piabhakaravardhana was feigning m 
I hane^vaia. The Madhubana grant and the Sonpat Copper-seal 
mscuption' 1 of Ilarshavaulhana name the mother of Prabhakara- 
vardhana as Mahasenagupta. The Aphsacl inscription also staLes 
that Malmenagupta’s son Madhavagupta had “ the desiie to asso¬ 
ciate himself with the glonous Haishadeva.” It may thus "fie 
infeiied that Mahasenagupta was keen to cultivate he friendship 
of the V udhanas of Thiinesvaia fust giving his §isterin mar- 
nagc to Adii yavaidhana and then lending lus two young sons to 

1 Elect No. 42. 

“ lb., No. 46, 

Pandit K. C, Chailopadhyaya [D. R. Rbandarka? Volume pp. 

I® 1 a, R ut:s c h al passage does not indicate the death of 
Damodatagupia bul that he swooned. 

' l Fleet No. 42. 
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Thaneivara to serve as companions of Prince I Lusha. That the 
alliance was eminently succcsslul is proved by the fact that Mahii- 
senagupta not only recovered the lost teiritoty ftom the Mauk- 
haris but also, as the Aphsad 'Inscription records, ‘won a great 
victory over the illustrious Susthitavaraman, king of Kamiupa, 
the fame of which is still sung on the hatiks of the river Lauhilya ’ 
[BiahmaputtaJ. The reign of Mahascnagupta. is a-fixed point of 
chtonology of the latci Gupta kings of Magadha, as his contem- 
poianeity with Adityavardhana and Piabhakaravardhana, the 
gtandfather and fathci respectively of Hatsha is beyond any doubt. 

Hats ha’s empite included Magadha, and he put on throne of 
Magadha his friend and ally Mjclhavagnpto, the son of Mahii- 
senagupta. But the name of nnoihci Gupta inlet of Mstlwil, 
Devagupta, occuis in the Madhuhana inscription, whom we 
have to place somcwheie between Mahascnagupta and Miidha- 
vagupta. According to Lhe Harsbackintir the wicked loul of 
MahvS, in alliance with Sa£inka, loul of GaucU [Bengali killed 
the Maukhari king of Kanauj, Graluvai man, and imprisoned 
his queen Rajytriri, and her brother Rajyavaulbann the 
king of Thanc^vaia, defeated the Gupta king “ with ridi¬ 
culous ease.” Biitia docs not mention his flume. But we know 
from the Madhubana plate that a Gupta king named Devagupta 
was defeated by llajyavaidhana. So wc may take Devagupta 
as the adversary of Grahavarman and later defeated by Rajyavar- 
dhatra. Devagupta, therefore, was probably the eldest son o£ 
Mahasenagupta and succeeded to the throne of Mahvii after his 
father’s death, while his two youngei biothers, Kumaiagupta 
and Madhavagupta were in the court of Thanedvaia. As king of 
Malwa he followed the tiaditional policy of his family against 
has hereditary enemies, the Maukhaiis of Kanauj. His defeat, 
howevei, by Rajyavardhana, a close relation of the Maukhari king 
and killed by Devagupta, lccl to the annexation of Malwa, as 
related by Bana. The line of Gupta kings of Malwa thus came to 
an end with Devagupta whom we may designate as Devagupta 
I as distinct fiom another Devagupta who came later. It is 
significant that the Aphsad Inscription omits the name of Deva¬ 
gupta from the list and the Deo-Bainark Inscription gives us the 
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genealogy of the new line of Gupta kings which starts from 
Madhavagupta whom I-Iarsha placed *n charge of the eastern 
patts of his etnpiie. Madhavagupta remained a faithful ally of 
Marsha. But aftet the death of Matsha and the break up of his 
empne, Madhavagupta s son and successor Adityasena revived 
some of the lost glories of the imperial Guptas by making exten¬ 
sive conquests and assuming-.for the fust time in his family the 
title of Pa)amabkatfaraka Ivlahdrdj udbiraja . Adityasena’s Shahpur 
stone inscription [Fleet, No. 43] gives us the details of his con¬ 
quests which included Anga. The date of the inscription, I-Iarsha 
era 66 = A.D. 672, is another fixed point of chronology of the 
later Gupta rulers, as it is in complete fitting with the contempo- 
lanity of his father Madhavagupta with Marsha. Adityasena 
and his successors continued to assume the impeiial title, That 
it was not an empty title is indicated by the records of the western 
Chalukyas of Vatapi which refers to one of them as lakalottara- 
patha-natba. The rulers named in the Deo-Batanark 1 inscription 
in order of succession from Adityasena are Devagupta, his son 
Vish nugupla and his son Jivttagupta. According to a Chalukya 
record [Ind. Ant., IX, p 129] Vinayaditya, the Chalukya king 
of Vatapi won a greatsaftlctory over ct the Lord of all the region 
of the North ” \Sakalottarapathandtba] The king of the north, 
here referred to, is most probably Devagupta, son of Adityasena. 
The Gupta territoiies since the time of Adityasena which included 
Magadha, Anga and parts of Madhyade£a, as the piovcnance 
of theii epigraphs indicate, were finally occupied by the Gauda 
kings of Bengal in the ‘ middle of the eighth centuty A.D.’ 2 

The Genealogical Tree of the Latei Guptas of Magadhr and 
Malwa as drawn from the Aphsd, Deo-Baranaik and Madhu- 
bana inscriptions and references to the Harsbuebartta 

1 The grant recorded in the Deo-Batanark Inscription is not 
an oiiginal one of Jlvitagupta II, but only a confiunation of that 
of the two Maukhari kings, and also afTliafadilja, whom they 
probably succeeded in power. This Baladitya may be the one 
mentioned by Yuan Chwang to have defeated and taken 
piisoner Mihirakula. 

2 Gauda-vjho by VakpaUraja; also Cf. PIIAI, 3rd, ed., [1.412, 

F > 39 
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Harshagupta Harshaj-upti 

Jlvitagupta I I 

KumSragupta 

I 

Damodaragupta 


Adiiyavarman 

[Maukharl] 


Maliasenagupta 


Devagupta I [?] 


Mahasenagupta „ Adityavardhana 
[of 7 'lianc^vaia] 

Kumaragupta Madhavigupta 
Adltyasctia 
Dtfvagupia [II] 
Vishnugupta 
Jlvitagupta II 


l.-- n I 


the maukharis 

A dynasty, known as the Maukharis „nn . • 1 
- Place in the politics of No, them iJli 1 M 

review. Then- c ,ntr. n ; s C unng the P e nod under 

out by a clay s H 1 T’ ^ ***** “ borne 

^ Mokhalis or Maukhans, rvrhtcn in bI, ft ’ ^ 
Mauiyan period Th, , ElahmI characters of the 

early Maukharr dnefs indicTthe' \l^ of ^^ * **“ 
early stage. Ori e inallv ih 1 < th err power in the 

Bihar. In the Barth J a K r " ,ly Was Confincd l <> South 

tw '- « so. um « 
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them is descubed in the epigraph as Raja or Maharaja, but a 
meie Samanta ol Samantachudamani. »From this we gather that 
this Line of Maukhan rulers were probably vassals of the later 
Guptas of Magadha. 

A new line of Maukhan nileis is obtained from the Asirgad 
copper-seal insctiption of Sarvavarman [Fleet, No. 47]. The 
inscription is important not»only as providing the genealogical 
list but some facts of histoiy as well. 

Harivannan is mentioned as the first king of this line. He is 
called a maharaja which shows that he was probably an inde¬ 
pendent ruler. He is descubed in the pra fasti 
Harivarman * in its characteristic style as one " whose fame 
stretched out to the foui oceans and who 
had other kings brought undei his subjection by his prowess 
and affection.” , 

He was succeeded by his son Mahaiaja Adttyavarman who 
mar tied Harshagupta, the daughtei of king Krishnagupta and 
sister of Harshagupta of Magadha. From the 
Adltyavarman inscriptions of the later Gupta kings of Magadha 
and the Harshacharita we learn of the hereditary 
feuds between the Guj^g and Maukharis. It is probable that 
these feuds were sometime settled by matiimonial alliances 
between the two houses. 

Adityavarman’s son and successoi was Ifvaravarman who also 
called himself a maharaja. The Jaunpur Stone Insctiption 
[Fleet, No. 51] is ascribed to him, and as such he must have 
reigned before 554 AD, the earliest known date of his son 
lianavarman, as recorded in the latter’s Haraha Inscription [Ep. 
Ind. Vol. XIV[. Three important events are recoided in the 
Jaunpur Inscription : [1] “A spark of’fire that had come by the 
road from the city of Dhara, was easily extinguished by Is'vaiavar- 
man." This probably refers to the’ defeat of the upstart tribal 
chief of Malwa, Yasodharman who may have transferred his 
capital from Mandsor to Dhara. The two cities are close to each 
other. The rulet of Dhara, as the passage indicates, was the 
aggressor, [z] “ The lord of the Andhras, wholly given to fear, 
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Look up his abode in the crevices of the Vimlhya mountain,' 
This undoubtedly means,that lie defeated the Andhras who 
crossed the Vindhyas to invade Northern India, [j] lie also 
defeated another king who being beaten * retired to the Ram* 
taka mountain.” This shows that an invader f«om Saur&shtra 
nr Kathiawar was also defeated by t 4 v,ir.ivarm m. According to 
Asirgatl Inscription of Sarvavarman [.Meet, No. 47) his chief queen 
and the mother of his son anti successor Ffmavarnnm was Devt 
UpaguptS. The name suggests that she was a princess of the 
Gupta family of Magadtu, probably a daughter m sister of his 
contemporary JIvitagupta I. From the ilurHa Inscription we 
get some information about the personal virtues uY Ksaiavarman, 
He was kind and compassionate, pious in conduct, ambitious and 
self-reliant, truthful m speech and liberal in gifts. 

The son and succcssot of Hv.ir.mnm b If.iruiwman. He 
was the first Maukhari king who assumed the title of M.iharaja- 
dhirfija [Fleet, No. 47]. That it was no empty 
Isavav.utnan title is clear from his achievements recorded 
in his IIar.Hu [ Barabanki Disc., U.l\ | Inscrip¬ 
tion, according to which he won victories over the Andhras, 
the Bubkas and the Gaudas, and ^soon. raised his house 
to be a rival power with the later Guptas, His conflict 
with Kumaragupta was thus inevitable. This feud between 
the Maukharis and the later Guptas was continued through 
several generations until the latter wiped out the Maukhaii power 
in the time of Grahavarman, brother-in-law of Ilatshavardhana 
■"* [Infra, p. 313], The hey-day of the Maukhari power was the 
reign of Havavaiman, Ilis victory ovet the Sulikas was a land¬ 
mark in the dynastic history of the Maukharis. The Sulikas were 
probably the Cholas, A Tamil Historical Text, the Kallingattara 
param [IA, XIX, p. 333-36] states that they [the Cholas] use 
pikes or 6ulis as their weapons. The Chola city of Kollipakkai 
is often represented in the inscriptions as being surrounded by 
£q 1 I [S.I.I., Yol. I and IIIJ. It may be that to the North-Indian 
poet of the HarSha praiasti the South Indian name Chola did 
not appeal, and he substituted It by the Sanskrit name Sulika. 
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Even in a South Indian inscription [Ep. Ind., p. 105] the Cholas 
have been described as * Cholika.’ , Sulika from Cholika is not 
impossible. This victory over the Cholas 1 and that over the 
Andhtas and the Gaudas whom ‘ he kept within their proper 
realm ’ undoubtedly entitled him to the title of Maharajadhiraja 
which distinguished him ftnm his predecessois. The newly 
achieved political dominance of the house of the Maukhatis is 
also reflected’ in its coinage. Coins of f^anavarman and his two 
successors Sarvavarman and Avantivarman have been found. 
Mr. R. Burn, C.S.I., I.C.S., describes a find of these coins in 
JRAS, 1906, p. 848. Besides coins, the Maukharis also issued 
seals, two df which weie found in Nalanda along with his seals. 
One of these shows a part of its original inscription, giving the 
Maukhari genealogy in which can be read the names of the founder 
Harivarman and his wife Jayasvammi. On some of the other 
seals is found the legend ‘King I&navarman known for his 
knowledge of Vamalrrnadhaima and keeping his subjects con¬ 
tended \rahjita-prakritlh\. On the tip of the seals appears the 
symbol of a well-moulded bull walking to left, with an attendant 
on either side [Arch. Surv. Rep Eastern Circle, 1917-18 
P- 44 ]- ^ 

His son and successor was tiarvavaramati. According to the 
Aphsad Inscription he avenged the defeat of his 
Sarvavarman father by Kumaragupta by defeating and killing 

Kumaragupta’s son, Damodaragupta. 


1 A very ancient Tamil work the filapctddtkara [V. II. 89-11 of 
which narrates an event connected with Haiivarman helps to 
clear some doubts regarding ffanavarman’s victory over the 
Cholas or Sulikas. The book states that a Chola king Karikala 
having subdued the neighbouring slates in the south led an ex¬ 
pedition into Aryavarta and the king of Magadha paid him tribute. 

The Magadha king referred to was perhaps Harivarman, 
Maukhari, a most outstanding ruler in Northern India at the 
time. This shows that there was a hereditary feud between the 
Maukhans and the Cholas and Ilanavarman, the most powerful 
of the Maukhari kings avenged the defeat of his family. 

a Cf. Haraha Ins. Ep. Ind. XIV. p. no ff. 
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The Deo-Baranark Inset irtion nf jlvitagupta II indicates that 
the authority of Satvavatmn/i and his successor Avantivarman 
extended as far as A rah where the inscription 
Avantivarman was found. This is, again, the only inscription 
which records the name nf the Maukhati king 
Avanlivarmn. The epigraph says that Jivhagupta confirmed a 
grant of a temple which had previously been confirmed first by 
BalSdityagupta and then hy Sarvavarman and Avantivarman 
Maukhari. From this it may he mfcricd that Avantivaiman 
succeeded Sarvavarman. It is, however, difficult to say in what 
relation Avantivarman stood with ^atvavnrman. lie is also 
mentioned in the Harsbncharita as the Maukhari king whose 
son Grahavarman was married to Rajyasri, lie is desciibed 
in the inscription as Mahatajiklhiraja and Parnme^vara which 
shows that the Mankhaii power and influence were still intact. 

The last independent Maukhati ruler of imperial digniLy was 
Grahavarman, the son and successor of Avantivarman, as recorded 
in the Ihmhavharita which is tire only source 
Grahavarman of his history. His capital was Kanauj, and he 

was the snn-in-law of Prabhaknravardhana of 
Thanefivara, whose daughter Rajyasri was juried to him. The 
Vardhanas of Thane^vara had established themselves as great 
power in the nouh-west under Prabhakaravardhana. The 
matrimonial alliance, thetefore, between the two houses speaks 
well of the position of the Maukharis and the Guptas is well 
known. A Gupta king of Eastern Mahva, probably, Dcvagupta 
. .LStipra, p. 391] in alliance with Sa&ihka, king of the Gaudas, 
aattackecl Kanauj, killed Giahavaiman and dcsttoyed the Mau¬ 
khari power about 606 A.D, 

Grahavarman, already stated, was the last great Maukhati 
ruler of imperial dignity. Probably some members of the family 
continued to rule over small principalities first 
The Later Maukharis as feudatories of liars ha who absorbed the 
Maukhari territories to his own, and then as 
independent or gcmi-indcpcndent rulers during the days of 
confusion which followed the death of Harsha. Yuan Chwang 
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speaks of one Ptlrmvarman. Cunningham argues' that he might 
be a Maukhan king. If the identification is correct, he must 
have been a vassal chief of Harsha The name of another Maukhan 
prince, Mogavarman, appears in an . inscription of Jayadeva II of 
the Lichchhavi branch of the Nepal kings. The inscription is 
dated Haisha Samvat 153 = 759 A.D., and recoids that Bhoga- 
varman was th, son-in-W of Adityasena of Magadha. He must 
have been a sufficiently important man to have been sought by 
Adityasena as a son-in-law. No other record of their activity 

01 then relationship with the imperial Maukhans are available 
anywheie 


genealogy of the MAUKHARIS 

There arc two groups of Maukhan rulers whose names are 
found from inscriptions and literature. The founder of the first 
Jme [AJ was Yajnavaiman recorded m the Baiabai Hill Cave 
Inscriptions, The second line [BJ can be drawn from the Asirgad 
Copper seal inscriptions and the Uanhacharita. 


[A] 

Yajnavaiman 

6 - 

Sardula Vaiman 

I 

Ananta Vaiman 


[B] 

Hail varman M Devijayasvamtni 
Adityavarman m Harshagupta 
Hvaiavaiman m Upagupta 
Isanavarman m LakshmidevI 
Sarvavaiman 
Avantivaiman 

Grahavaiman = Rajya^ail • 

- Vardhana 


1 A. S. I. R. XV, p. 166. 
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HARSIIAVARDMANA 
[606—647 A.D,] 

Sources: Literary x. The Ihrshticbdrila by Bana. 

i, Records of the Chinese traveller, 
Yuan Chwanjr [ Waters and 
Bevll. 

Epigraphic a, Sonpat Copper-seal Inscription 

of Ilarsha [Fleet, No. 52.] 

4, The Banskhcra-platc of Harsha 

[Up. Ind. IV, pp. 208—11]. 

5, The Madhubana Copper-plate 
of Harsha [lb. I. pp. 67-75]. 

6 The N 5 landa Seals [Bp. Ind., 
XXI, A[yA 1931, pp. 74-76). 

7, The Aihole Inscription ol 
Pulakdin it [Ep. Ind. VI, 
pp. 1-12]. 

Scconclaty 8. Haisha by Dr. R. K, Mookcrji. 

9. History of Kartauj by Dr, R. S. 
Tnpathi. 

10. Pires: The Maukhauu pp, r-xz]. 

With the use of Harshavardhana, India emerged from the state 
of chaos and confusion referred to in the last chapter. The sixth 
century A.D, was one of the darkest periods in the history of India 
when the dismemberment of the country into smaller independent 
states, lack of cohesion under a strong ccntial authority invited 
the invasion of the Hunas who, as we have seen, devasted the 
country and destroyed the relics of Gupta civilisation. The 
powerful hand of Haishavardhana not only stopped this coutse 
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of dismembeiment but built up a poweiful empiie, established 
peace and older and gave to the people under his rule the 
benefits of an enlightened administration and pationage to 
culture. • 

Haisliavaidhana was a prince of the royal House of 

Thanen^vara. His~cI 3 er brother was Rajyavardhana, the fathei 
~~ . Rrabha.kara-vardhg.na and the sister Rajya&I who 

Eaily Life was mat tied to King Grahavarman of Kanauj. 

Being thus allied to the king of Kanauj, 

Prabhakaiavaidhana waged successful wars against the 
Malavas, the ^Hunas of North-western Punjab and the Gur- 
jaras of Rajputana, In 604 when Prabhakaiavardhana sent out 
an expedition under Rayavardhana to chastise the Hunas, the 
young IdatshavaLdhana also accompanied him to leceive his 
baptism in fire. In the battle-field, the two biothers heard 
the sad news that then fathei had been suddenly taken ill and 
died. Rajyavaidliana had already defeated the Hunas. He 

hastily returned to the capital and was crowned king. But 
troubles soon thickened for the newly crowned king. Hardly 
had he sat on the throne than the distressing news came 

that the king of ' in alliance with King £a£anka of 

Bengal, had invaded the Maukhari capital Kanauj, killed 
his brother-in-law, Grahavarman and kept his sistci Rajyalrb 
a ptisoner. Thereupon Rajyavardhana at once marched with a 
force of 10,000 troops to avenge the wrong done to his sister 
He met an advance-guaid of the evening under the king of Malwa - 
and defeated him. But he failed to take Kanauj and recover his 
sister. Soon after he himself was killed by §a£aftka Rajya^ri, 
however, managed to flee from her prison into the wilds of the 
Vindliyas. 

Thus the early life of Hai'shavardhana was spent amidst wais 
and family misfortunes The lessons were not entirely lost upon 
him. With a scholarly and religious bent of 
“ mind, Harshavardhana most reluctantly accepted 
the position of kingship left vacant by his elder 
brothel’s unexpected death. But once on the throne, the young 
F 40 
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king, about sixteen years old, set bis mind on restating the 
shaken fortunes of his family and bringing the whole of Northern 
India under his mle. He commemorated his accession in 606 
A.D. by founding a new era known as the I kasha era, 

Immediately after lii:. accession, he rescued his widowed 
sister from the forest home in the Vindhyas. He then proceeded 
on a career of conquest to the east to avenge 
'conquests 11 ' 1 the death of his brother. He evidently annexed 
his widowed sisict’s kingdom to his own and 
removed his capital to Kanauj. He readily accepted an offer 
of an alliance by Bhask.uava.rman, the king ^uf Kamarupa 
who wanted to safeguard his position against the aggian- 
disemexu of Satkihka, the king of Bengal, That this alliance 
was somewhat of the natuie of a suboulinate alliance is evident 
from the fact that the ruler of Kamarupa was present in 
I Iarsha’s Kanauj Assembly with 20,000 elephants. He organised 
a mobile and foimitlable l'oicc of 1,000 elephants 20,000 
horse and 50,000 infantry which he kept constantly on war¬ 
footing fut five and a halt years. At the end of that period, that 
is, by 612 A.D. he made himself master of the whole of Upper 
India except the Punjab, part of BengaHfnd Oiissa. There is no 
doubt that Bengal was under the rule of SH.thka fat a considerable 
time after 612, as the Ganjam Plate conclusively shows that Orissa 
was within the dominion of £a£anka at least up lo 619 A.D, 
Dhruvasena II, the king of Valabhi [Western Mfdwa] was 
signally defeated and in his distress sued for peace which was 
gianted on the terms that he should marry Marsha’s daughter 
and reign in his kingdom as a feudatory prince under him. The 
dependencies of Valabhi, dutch, and Suratha [Surat] also came 
under Plaisha’s rule. As *a result of his wars and conquests, he 
was able to build up an empire. 

His empire in cluded the whole of the basin of the Ganges 
from the Himalaya ~io the Narbada, besides MalwS and Gujiat. 
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maintained diplomatic relatio ns with China. He sent a Biah- 
man envoy to- the Emperor of Cj^una ln 641 A D. In 643 
that envoy letuined accompanied by a Chinese 
His diplomatic Mission bearing a reply to Ilatsha’s despatch 

rektions with anc j remained in Inclia until 645 A.D. -when he 
China 

teturned to China. Next yeai the Chinese 
sovereign sent a new mission under Wang-hiuen-tse who had 
accompanied the earlier mission. 


* The Harsha-Pulakesin War 

The only check that Haisha tecetved in his caieer of con¬ 
quest was from Pulakediil II, the Chalukya king of the Deccan. 
Yuan Chwang states [Watters II, 239] “the great king Siladitya 
at this time was invading east and west and countries far and near 
were giving allegiance to him, but A fo-hH-ld-cha [Maharashtra] 
refused to become subject to him, undei the great king Pulake&n II. 
Pulake^in had made himself the Loid Paramount of the South 
by his extensive conquests; rivalling those of Plarsha m the 
North. In the Ltffof Yuan Chwang is stated that Siladitya 
Raja marched with his troops to contend with Pulake^in, but was 
unable to subjugate him [Beal, p. 147]- This account of the 
Chinese traveller is corroborated by the Aihole inscription of 
Pulake^in II in S.E. 556 = A.D, 634. In his characteristic style 
the poet Ravildrti desenbes the event of this battle in the following 
verse thus : “ Harsha, whose lotus-feet were airanged with the rays ~ 
of the jewels of the diadems of hosts of feudatories prosperous 
with unmeasured might, through Pulakesin had his joy \barshd\ 
melted away by fear, having become loathsome with his rows 
of lordly elephants fallen in battle ” [Ind. Ant. VIII]. Another 
veise in the same inscription shows that the battle was fought 
on the banks of the Reva [Naimada]. Further corroborations 
of this defeat of Harsha by Pulakesin ale obtained by many other 
inscriptions of this dynasty in which Pulalce^in has always been 
referred to as defeating the glorious Sri Harsha, the lord of the 
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whole northern country, in consequence of which he acquired „ 
the second title of Paramos vara.* 


Nepal* and Kashmir , 

The two border states of Nepal am! Ka£nilr were probably 
outside the empire of Ilarsha. Somtf scholao- bpld that Harsha’s 
conquests extended to Nepal, front the assumption that his era 
was jn use there [Bhagavnn Lai ludraji and Bidder in LA., XIV, 
p. 420]. Dr. R. K. Mookeiji [Harsha, pp. to, 39 and 40] seems 
inclined to identify Nepal or Kalmir with the inaccessible land 
of snowy mountains’. His bias for acceptance of Ka^mlr as a 
dependency of llatsha on the -above quotation is al o proved by 
his refeienccs to Lite writings of Yuan (Ihwanji telating to Ka£inlr 
as recorded in Watters I, 239 and in his Life. Do Monkecji 
concludes : "The Life tells of an episode . . . which shows 
that Kail mi r in a way acknowledged the suzerainty of I Lusha : 
the episode of Harsha compelling the king of Kaslnur to pait with 
a relic of Buddha. Bana refers to 1 * 1 lie inaccessible land of snowy 
mountains ’ a subdued by I larsha himself; and these phrases 
might signify KuAuIr also." [Harsha, ^40]. He has aheady 
stated [lb. p. 30J that this land " might mean Nepal.” 

Dr. Sylvian Levi does not accept the opinion of Bliagawan Lai 
Indraji and Biihler on the ground that (< Nepal at that time was 
a dependency of Tibet, which aftei liars ha’s death, helped Nepal 
in supporting the Chinese envoy Wang-hiucn-tse in his expedition 
against the usurper of Harsha’s throne”. 3 Mot cover, the use of 
the Harsha era by a country docs not necessarily piovc that Nepal 
was a dependency of Harsha. Nepal was a close neighbour to 
Harsha’s empire in the noith-east, We do not know thepio- 
venance of those inscriptions containing Ilatsha era. They were 


1 Samara safnsakta sakalotlarii-patheAvara //•/ UarshavarAbana - 
pardjayopalabclbaparametvarupafjftfit/iailbtyah. 

a He., Cowell and Thomas, pp, 100-x. 

3 Harsha, p. 31. 
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probably in those paits of the Nepal temtory which were con¬ 
terminous with Hai sha’s empue. It may be that the Nepal 
king adopted the Harsha sathvat toi those official epigraphs as 
being widely known and understood by the people of those 
particular localities of the inscription. This does not meet 
in any way the arguments of Di. Sylvian Levi, as cited befoie. 
Dr. Mookeiji seems very.much inclined to interpret the passage 
in the Harshachaiita " atra paratuesvarcna tushara-failobhiivo durgayn 
grihita karah-” 1 to include as Harsha’s dependencies Nepal or 
Kahnu, particularly the lattei, as his quoting the Chinese 
evidences of the episode of Haisha and Lhe king of Kalmii 
shows W£ have seen above that Hiusha’s sovereignty in 
Nepal was negatived by S. Levi and other leseaicheis. The 
Chinese pilgrim Yuan Chwang has always spoken of Kalmk as 
an independent state. Rajataranginl also treats of the country as 
such The episode m the Life stated above pioves nothing 
of the subordinate relationship of the king of Kasmii. At least 
it does not piove that Kasmit was not an independent and 
sovereign state. Then the question arises what is that ‘ inacces¬ 
sible land of snowy mountains 7 rcferied to in the Harsha- 
chartta ? There is, ^lo doubt, that Harsha’s empiie compiised the 
whole of the piesent U. P., including its noithem and noith- 
eastern districts of Shahjahanpui, Pilibhit, Rampur, Muradabad, 
Bijnor, Shahianpur, Dehiadun and Haidwai The provenance 
of Ins Banskheia inscription is Shahjahanpur II is not impiobable 
that some of the hill-stauons adjacent to these paits namely Gaih- 
wal and Kumaun districts, whose peaks lie coveied in sne^j/^ 
for most pait of the yeai and which were undoubtedly included 
m his empire gave the poet the inspiration for the passage. 

• 

Harsha and Sasanka 

Safanka, the king of Bengal [Gauda] was a great contemporary 
of Harsha. We have seen that Sasanka was an. ally of Devagupta, 
the ruler of Eastern Malwa, when the latter attacked and 

1 “ Here, the overlord exacted tribute from an inaccessible 
land of snowy mountains.” 
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destroyed the power of Grah,iv,irman of K.uuuj, 1 farvlu-Charita 
our only source of information of the fact, stated above, further 
idl. us that when Rijyavaidhaua, kin;* of TIutiefvara and broLher- 
in-Uw of Graluvann.ni avenged the latter’s death by. defeating 
the king of MrHwa, Saiihka invited him by false promises to his 
quarters ami killed him there. Dana prepares us for a great'fight 
between 6'afaiika and Ilarsha when be tells us that Ilarsha’s 
digi'ij/ij'd commenced with clabmatc preparations for war against 
the Gauda king whom he stigmatised as the ‘ vilest of Gaudas,’ 
' the vile Gauda serpent.’ But regarding the actual light Bana 
is completely silent. Neither do we get any positive informa¬ 
tion of any actual fight between the two rulers fumf the Chinese 
source either. All that Yuan Chwang says relates to the perse¬ 
cution of Buddhism by Sa&nka. He says that Sashka, the king 
of Katna-Suvarna was a pcisccutor of Buddhism, broke up the 
Buddhist monasteries between KuCmagata and Varanasi, threw 
the stones of Pataliputia showing the Buddhist footprints into 
the Ganges, cut down the Bodhi tree at Gaya, destroyed its roots 
down to the water and terraced what lcmaincd and tried to violate 
the Buddhist temple thereby replacing the image of the Buddha 
by that of Siva [Walters, II]. &afahka was^tst dead when Yuan 
Chwang visited the Bodhi tree about 637 A.D. 

It seems, however as Mr. II. D. Bancrji [History of Bengal 
in Bengali] suggests that the offer of alliance to Ilarsha [Supra, 
p, 314] from the distant king of KamarOpa was really due to the 
latter’s hostility to the Gaurla king &Hiifika. This alliance was 
"eagerly welcomed by Ilarsha whose grievance against §afahka 
was equally strong and which also fated with his plan of digvijaya. 
The result, as Mr. Banerji suggests, must have been the defeat 
of £a&ihka and the loss of Kanauj as well as Bengal which was 
annexed by Harsha and ultimately passed on to Bhaskaravarman 
after Harsha’s death. 

Probably iva^ahka retired after the loss of Karlasuvarna and 
retained his hold in some parts in the eastern coast up to at least 
A.D. 6x9 as can be gathered from the Ganjilm Plate inscription 
of that year [Ep. Ind., VI,, 143] in which one of his feudatories 
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ruling on the east coast mentions SaSanka as a Mahal ajadhitaja. 
Yuan Chwang tefers to a successful expedition against the 
Kongada [Ganjam] counUy in the feast coast of which, according 
to the eplgraphic record cited abor^e, ^asanka was the soveieign 
lord. This expedition was launched by Harsha about 643 
A.D. after §asanka was dead. Bana refers to Sa^anka’s sphetc ot 
political influence by using the term tfaffinka Maftdalu in which 
he was shining in full glory. This must have included in his best 
days the whole of Bengal, some paits of Bihai and Orissa. It 
threatened the independence of Kamatupa in the east undei 
Bhiiskaiavatman, and Kanauj in the west under Giahavarman, 
with what reactions and ultimate tesult we have alieady shown, 
Sasahka probably wotkecl his way up fiom a comparatively 
humbler position of a tneie chief. An inscription [Fleet, No. 

78] designates him as the 1 Maha-Samanta Sa^ahkacleva.’ He 
has also issued a seal in Rohtasgad. [Bihai] as a Mahasamanta. 
But by 605-06 A.D., he became a great power indeed m the east, 
Lotd of Karnasuvarna [Bengal, and some parts of Bihar and Oi issa. 

His sphere of influence which Bana describes as Sa^anka Mahdala 
thus extended over a large territoiy. It threatened in the east the 
independence of Katnyrupa under Bhaskarvarman and 111 the west 
Kanauj under Grahavatman with the results already noticed. 
Sa£anka was a strict Btahmanist and a followei of the Saiva cult, 
as his gold coins show. This explains his hostility to Buddhism 
which he greatly persecuted, if the Chinese pilgiim is to be 
believed. He issued gold coins undei the title of £rl §a£anka, On 
the obverse of these coins is found Siva leclining on his full buH""*' 
Nandi, and behind him the disc of the moon and the legend 
Sasanka. The reverse shows Lakshmi standing on lotus [Allan, 
Gupta Coins, p. 147]. * 


$ **"7' 


Harsha’s Administration 


Haisha’s administration was based on benign principles and 
was intensely personal 111 character. Instead of 
Administrative re iymg on the services of'a trained bureuciacy 

alone, he prsonaliy supervised the administration. 
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He was always on tour from province to province looking Into 
the details of administration ‘n each, punishing the evil-doers and 
icwarding the meritorious. Yuan < hwang tells us that while on 
the move, he made travelling palaces made of houghs and iceds 
at each halting place and that his marches were like state 
processions accompanied hv humheds of drummers, who heat a 
note on golden drums for each step taken. No other king was 
allowed to have such musical chums. 

For the purpose of administration the whole of the empire was 
divided into Bhuk.lts jptoc inc.es (, 1 T/VApvrx [Distticisj, and Gramas 
[villages.] The M.idhuhana Inscription of Marsha 
Administrative mentions the grama of Sonu Kundaka, in the 

kumlullii'1,,1, m the Bl.uku of 
Offices Aliichchhaiu, We have seen in the Gupta ins¬ 
criptions ihat the viceroys and governors of the 
Gupta Iunpeioi's weie called L'patika Maharajas, KuntiiiamtUyas, 
etc. Probably Hindu followed the same .system of names uilh 
slight or no variations. The Madhuban Plate provides us with the 
names of certain offices, e.g., Muliasamantas, Maharajas, Kuiniiii- 
nratyas, Uparikas, , and V1shay.1p.uis. The Mahasfmiantas or 
Maharajas weie, of course, the local hcredmuy chiefs ruling their 
states under the aegis of the Empcmr, They thus acted as otdinary 
Governors ot Uparikas. The Vishayapati was the cheif officer 
of the district, his headquaitcrs [as we have in the Basin h seals] 
being called Adhishthanas [offices and com is [, The griima was 
tfcte unit of administration, its headman was called thcgiamika. 
Another important olfice of the village administration was the 
same as in the Gupta bureaucratic system. The keeper of land 
and other records, Piistapiila of the Damodatapur losestpttons is 
the Pustakaril in the HarsitachariUt [p, 47]. The hkhakas of 
the Gupta period were called Kaiauikas [clerks] in the Hnrsha- 
ebarita. Besides these officers with specific functions, a class 
of ofliccis called ‘ general superintendents’ [Sarviidbyakshas | l 
were perhaps equivalent to the Adhjakibas mentioned in (he 
Harshaehanta [p, 2j<|]. 


1 Fleet, N 'o-yj 
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Maintenance of Departmental registers was a special feature 
of Hatsha’s administration. Special officers 
De Records ta ' wete appointed to &cep official tecotds of all 

• public events, good 01 bad, of both calamities or 

foktunaLe occuriences. 

Revenues of state wete dLawn from vanous souices. The 
rents from crown lands amounting to i/6th 

■ 

Sources of Revenue of the produce was the principal source. 

Piesents from those who had occasion to see 
the king were another source of income Custom was anothei 
source. We gather from the MadhSiban inscription that there 
is a tax on the things sold. It seems that the merchants weie 
required to pay some additional tolls at the ferries and fords 
on the rivers and at many points on the highways. On the 
whole taxation was light. Officials leceived grants of land's 
instead of pay. Personal seivice exacted fiom the subjects 
was moderate in amount. 


Criminal Law 

Criminal law was more severe than that of the Guptas. Roads 
were less safe than in ^he time of Fa-hien’s visit. Mutilation as 
a mode of punishment, abandoned by the Guptas, was awarded 
now. Tnal by ordeal also existed. 

Liberal provision was made for chaiity to various religious 
communities. Like A^oka, he set up innumerable benevolent 
institutions for the benefits of travellers, the 
Chanties and Ins- poor and the sick. Rest houses were built in 
tltUt benefits 0 ^ both towns and villages and piovided with food 
and drink, also medicine in charge of qualified 
physicians to treat those who fell sick theie. Like his prototype 
A^oka, he also endowed many leligious establishments fpi the 
benefits of both Hindus and Buddhists. His chaiitable distribu¬ 
tions at the quinquennial Assembly at Piayaga ate unique in charac¬ 
ter in as much as he made himself a pauper there. Six times did 
he thus give away his accumulations at Prayaga. His smaller 
charities were lnnumei able. 

F. 4i 
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Ilarshavardhana commanded a large standing army composed 
of 5,000 elephants, 20,000*cavalry anti 50,000 infantry, During 
Yuan Ohwang’s visit, the cavalry had gone up to 
Defence. 100,000 and I he elephant corps to 60,000, There 
was also a camel corps. Besides, troops were 
supplied by tributary and allied princes. For instance, Kum&ra 
of Kamrupa visited Ilarsha with 2000 elephants. According to 
Batia, Ilarsha acquired a good many elephants as presents 
from tributary princes. 1 Horses wire imported from the 
western regions, such as Sind, modern Afghanistan and Persia, 
Besides the regular militatfy officers there were Superintendents 
of barracks, Royal stables were managed by a large staff of 
fodderers, grooms and overseers, 2 Yuan C'hwang states that 
reciuitment was made by public proclamation staling the remu¬ 
neration for recruits. The loyal guards were recruited from 
heroes of proved valour, They formed a soil of hereditary 
military aristocracy. 3 4 Frontiers were properly guaidcd and 
towns were enclosed by walls'. 

Education received careful attention of Harsh*. Government 
gave liberal grants towards the spread of literacy and infusion of 
higher learning. lie ciyj<. veil monasteries and 
Ed Litcraturc ld higher seats of learning where innumerable 
monks arid Brahmans received education. A 
number of literary men of whom Bfmabhaj.ta was the gieatcst 
lived in his court and enjoyed the royal patronage. Ilarsha himself 
^was a liteiary man of high merit and an accomplished calligra- 
’ phist. Among the works composed by him, three Sansknt 
plays, the Nagattanda, the JLatnavali and the Priyackir/iAa still exist 
to testify to the literary attainments of.the royal author, liana, 
the court-poet, wrote his "famous book, the Marsha Chanta , a 
historical romance containing a panegyric account of the deeds of 


1 He. p. 66. 

2 Watters, II. p. 343 5 Beat I. p. 230. 

8 lb. I. p. i 7 i t r 

4 peal, I. p, 87, 
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Harsha. Allowing foi the childish exaggerations of the virtues 
and unworthy flatteries of the royal j^ition, the book is evidence 
of the high standard of the Sanskrit liteiatuie which a really cap¬ 
able writer*could produce and is a valuable contemporary literary 
source of history. 


Harsjta’s Religion 

It is difficult to say what religion Harsha actually belonged to, 
although it is clear that he had leanings towards Buddhism and 
was partial to it In his personal conduct, he practised the Bud¬ 
dhist law of life and like As oka strictly enforced the Buddhist 
prohibition against the killing of life of animals. As alieady 
stated, his benevolent activities for the good of humanity were 
carried on A^okan model. His father Piabhalcaravardhana 
was devoted to the worship of the sun, but Harsha distributed 
his devotions among the thiee deities, the Sun, the Siva and the 
Buddha and erected costly temples foi the service of all three. 
Duiing his time Buddhism, Jainism and Biahmarucal Hinduism 
flourished side by side and the followers of the various religions 
lived peacefully together. It is probable that the king sought 
to win univeisal popularity from all sections of his subjects as 
well as divine support by doing honour to the principal gods 
of popular worship. This fact alone accounts for the apparent 
eclecticism in ITarsha’s tehgion. We have it on the testimony 
pf Yuan Chwang that m the Assembly at Prayaga, Harsha wor¬ 
shipped the image of the Buddha on the fiist day, the image of 
of the Sun on the second day and that of Siva on the third day. 
There is, however, evidence to suppose that in Haisha’s closing 
yeais, Buddhism received the chief share of the royal favoui 
Innumerable monasteries and stupa» were built up along the 
banks of the sacred Ganges. His leanings towards Buddhism 
were certainly strengthened by his meeting with Yuan Chwang 
while he was in camp in Bengal. 

The Assembly which Harsha held on the occasion of Yuan 
Chwang’s visit to his capital and his quinquennial 
AS Kanauj at assemblies at Prayaga bear ample testimony to 
the emperor’s devotion to Buddhism and respect 
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for the other two faiths stated above. Both these assemblies 
have been graphically described by Yuan Chwang as follows: 
I-Iarsha received his valued guest Yuan Clnvang at his camp in 
Bengal. He determined to 'hold a gteat Assembly af Kanauj in 
his reception. In order to give the utmost publicity of the 
Master’s teaching, he organised a unique lcligious pi occasion fiom 
Bengal right up to his capital city Kanauj. The king accompanied 
by Yuan Chwang led the march along the southern bank of the 
Ganges. A train of no less than eighteen tributary lungs, many 
thousands of Buddhist monks and an enormous multitude kept 
the train. His ally, the king of Kamaiupa, with ajarge but less 
numerous following kept pace with him on the opposite bank. 
By a slow march of about six miles or so per day, (he Emperor 
reached Kanauj in the course of ninety days. The king of Kama- 
rupa, who had reached the capital earlier and the Raja of Valabhi, 
received the Emperor at the western gate. 

In the capital, a splendid monastery with a sbribe was specially 
elected upon the banks of the Ganges. In that monastery was 
also built a tower ioo feet high in which was kept a golden statue 
of the Buddha, equal in size of the king’s statue, Another golden 
Statue 3 feet high was carried daily riif procession headed by 
Haisha and followed by twenty Rajas and three hundred elephants. 
Harsha, as he moved along, scattered on every side, pearls, golden 
flowers and other precious substances in honour of the ‘ Three 
Jewels,’ Buddha, Dhamma and Samgha. Then he washed the 
f image at the altar with his own hands, boic it on his shoulders 
to the western tower and there offered to it thousands of silken 
robes, embroidered with gems. These ceremonies lasted tor 
seventy-five days. 1 

The Assembly at Prayaga was held every five years by Harsha 
The one that was held, after the Assembly at 
at rrayaga Cnlhly Kanauj, In 643 A.D. and to which Yuan 
Chwang was also invited was the sixth of its 
kind. This Assembly, like the previous one, was also attended 


1 E.H.I., 4th Ed., p. 364, 
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by all the vassal kings. Besides half a million people, including 
poor orphans 'and destitutes, invited Brahmans and ascetics 
attended the ceremony which contained for seventy live days 
with gieat«eclat. The tehgious ceremonies were eclectic, charac¬ 
teristic of the times. Three special days were reserved for per¬ 
forming three popular forms of worship. On the first day, the 
image of the Buddha received honour of the highest class, the 
images of the'Sun and the Siva were worshipped on the second 
and third day respectively. On each day of worship and on 
subsequent days, charities were distributed on a lavish scale. 
Monks, Brahmans, ascetics, poor and destitutes all came for 
a substantial share of the king’s chanty, so that, at the end, he 
exhausted the accumulations of five yeais and paupered himself 
so completely that he had to beg fiom his sister [Rajya^ri] an 
ordinary second-hand garment to put on and rejoiced that his 
treasure had been all spent in the cause of religion. 

Yuan Chjvang left his loyal host at Prayaga on his return 
journey home. This was the last quinquennial assembly which 
Harsha lived to participate in, for he died at the beginning of 
647 A.D., fout years after the Piayaga Assembly. 



CHAPTER XIV 


POLITICAL CONDITION OF NORTHERN INDIA FROM 
THE DEATH OF I-IARSHATO THE MUHAMMADAN 
CONQUEST 

The death of Harsha was quickly followed by the disruption 
of the empire which Hatsha had so laboriously built up. Harsha 
did not leave behind him an heir to the throne, 
EHeet of Harsha 8 w pi c p waS usu rped by his minister Aijuna. 

It is related in a Chinese book that the head of 
the Chinese envoy, Wang-hiucn-tse, who visited shortly aftei 
Harsha’s death, was attacked, his goods plundered and some of his 
attendants killed. Wang-hiuen-tse managed Lo escape with his life 
to Nepal. The Tibetan king Sirong-tsan-Gampo, who was 
married to a Chinese princess, gave him troops with which he 
captured Tirhut, defeated Arjunaiti a sciies of battles and took 
him prisoner to China. The description of the empire which thus 
began continued and within a shoit timo> aTtei Harsha’s death, 
numerous independent kingdoms sprang up. From this time on 
until the Muhammadan conquest, the unity of the empire was 
lost, the imperial history of India took the place of dynastic 
histories of many important states, 

% 

t 

THE THREE BORDER STATES 


The three border states of Kamarupa [Assam], Nepal and 
Ka^mlt claim our attention first. 

Located at one corner of India and protected by natural bamers, 
the ancient kingdom of Kamarupa retained her independence even 
during the Mauryan rule. In the fourth cen¬ 
tury A.D., it acknowledged the oyer-lordship 
of and paid taxes to the Gupta kings but retained its autonomy 
in internal administration, In the seventh century A.D, the 
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king of Kamarupa was Bhaskaravarman. Dreading the tising 
powei of Sa^inka, Bhaskaiavarm«.n enteied into a fuendly 
alliance with Haishavaidhana w h£, he knew, was an enemy 
of Sa^afilsm, Aftei the deaLh of, Sa^anka, Bhaskatavarman 
came to be looked upon mole as a feudaLory vassal than 
an equal ally. This is proved by the fact that when Bhas- 
kaiavarman refused to send the Chinese pilgrim who was 
then living with him to Haisha, the latter threatened due 
punishment and the former yielded and afterwards attended the 
Kanauj and Allahabad Assemblies along with other of Harsha’s 
vassal punces. After the death of Haisha, Bhaskaravarman asseited 
his independence which, however did not last long. A barbarian, 
Silastambha by name, ovetpowered him and Kamarupa passed 
under Mlcchha lule for neatly thiee bundled years. 

Nepal was included in the empire of A^olca. It was outside 
the Kushana empire hut acknowledged the sovereignty of Samudia- 

, • gupta. In the seventh century, it came undet 

Nepal 

the influence of Tibet and after I-Iarsha’s death, 
fully passed under Tibetan rule for half a century. InA.D. 703, 
the Nepalese asserted their independence by defeating and killing 
the tuler of Tibet * ^ 

Enclosed by mountain bariieis, the valley of Ka^mlr has ordi- 
naifly remained politically isolated fiom India except duiing 

, the Mauryan and Kushana periods. A^oka 
Kasmir J f. , 

held sway over it and Buddhism spread in 

tie country during his rule. Kamshka also ruled the valley 

as pait of his , empire and held his great council of the 

Buddhists in Kundalavana Vihaia there. In the first quarter 

of the sixth century A.D , the terrible Hrina leader, after being 

defeated by Narasirahagupta Baladitya and Ya^odharman, 

Look lefugc in Ka£mlr. The king of KaSinir teceived him 

kindly and placed in his charge a small territory. But the 

Uailor soon lulled his benefactor and seized the thione. But 

he did not live long to enjoy his ill-gotten gains, having 'died 

a yeai aftei his a'eacheious ciime. In the seventh centuiy, a 

poweifril Hindu dynasty aiose in Kasmir. The founder of this 
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dynasty was DurlabbaVardhana. It was during his rule that the 
Chinese pilgrim Yuan Chwtng visited Ka£m!r. His son and 
successor PratapacUtya built the Lown of Pratiipapura. The great¬ 
est king of the dynasty was l-alitaditya Muktapida who ascended 
the throne about 6x4 A.D. He conquered the Punjab, Kanauj 
as well as Dardistan and Kabuh The beautiful Martand temple 
dedicated to the Sun god was built in'his reign. After his death 
[about 760 A.D.], Kaftnk lost its foreign possessions and sank 
into obscurity. At the close of the eighth century, Jtiyaplda tried 
to recover the lost fortunes of his house but failed. In the 
twelfth century, its king Jayasimha [1127-115 j A.D.] recovered 
some of its lost prestige. He was the patron, of the famous his¬ 
torian and poet Kalhana of Kaftnir. In the fourteenth century, 
it passed under Lhe rule of a Muhammadan adventurer, Shah Amir, 
who conquered Kaftnlr about 1340 and founded a new dynasty 
which retained its independence until 1586 when it was conquered 
by Akbar. 

The most outstanding feature in this period was the rise of 
the warlike race of the Rajputs and foundation of numerous Raj¬ 
put kingdoms in North India. During the 
Rise of the Rajputs periods preceding and following the supremacy 
of first and the last Gupta dynasty, many 
foreign races like the Sakas, the Pahlavas and the Hunas had come 
to India, settled in the country and merged in the older popu¬ 
lation, having adopted the manners, customs and religion of their 
Hindu neighbours. These Hinduised foreigners formed a new 
race in which the warlike qualities of the sturdy peoples of 
Central Asia were united with their devotion to, and pride, in the 
Hindu religion and traditions. The chiefs of these new races 
chimed their descent from rhe olcl Hindu gods, the Sun, the 
Moon and Agni etc. The Hindu priests found in them the 
firmest upholders of Hinduism. And since government 
and fighting were theii chief occupations, they were re¬ 
cognised by the Hindu priests as Kshatriyas. The chiefs and their 
followers called themselves Rajputs [Rajputras or ‘ princes’]. 
Thus the new Kshatriyas ancl the Rajputs became identical terms, 
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and the pactions of northern plains originally settled by them 
got the name of Rajputana. p 

One of these Rajput taces was the Guijaras who in the first half 
of the eightfi century ruled Eastern Rajputana and Malwa The 
The ruling family belonged to the Pratihara clan and 
Guiajaia-Pratihaia hence the dynasty of king is known in history as 
Kings of Kanauj ^ Q ur j ara Pratihara. The Arabs who had 
conquered Sind in 712 A,D, despatched about 725 A.D, a formi¬ 
dable foice which having oveiran Cutch, Kathiawar, Noithern 
Gujaiat and Southern Rajputana, knocked at the gates of Western 
Malwa. The Pratihara chief, Nagabhata gave them a crushing 
defeat and thus saved Northern India from the earliest Muham¬ 
madan invaders. This explains more than anything else why 
the earliest Muhammadan invaders of India, the Alabs, remained 
confined to that desert without penetrating into the heart of India. 
Nearly a century later his descendant Nagabhata invaded the 
Gangetic region and conqured Kanauj. The capital of this enlarged 
kingdom was then transferred from Ujjain to Kanuaj. They 
remained in possession of Kanauj for two centuries until 1018-19 
when Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni occupied the city. Nagab- 
hatas’ giandson, Mibira Shoja was a powerful king of thus dynasty. $ 
He enjoyed a long penod of reign [r. 840-90 A.D.) over an exten¬ 
sive dominion, almost an empire, which included the cis-Sutlaj 
districts of the Punjab, most of Rajputana, the greater pait of the 
present United Provinces of Agra and Oudh and the Gwalior 
terntory. Being a worshipper of Vishnu, Mihita Bhoja assumed 
the title of AT divenaba , one of the incarnations of Vishnu. Base 
silver coins inscribed with that tide have been found abundantly 
in different parts of Noithern India. T^heii abundance and pro¬ 
venance prove the long duration and wide, extent' ol Bhoja rule. 
After Mihita Bhoja.’s death, his son Mohetidrapala reigned for about 
two decades with undiminished prestige. During his icign, 
the great Prakut poet, Raj^ekhara, the authoi of Kctrpfira- 
manjati lived in his coutt. He was succeeded fiist by his eldest 
son Bhoja II who died early and then by his younger son 
Mahipdla. The greaLness of the Pratihara cmpiic ol Kanauj 
F, 42 
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began to wave Lom his reign. In 916 A,D. the Rashtiakflta king 
Indra III, invaded Kanauj” 1 and captured it. Maliipala in his dis¬ 
tress, sought and obtained the help of the Chandelk king of 
Jejakabhukti and recovered Kanauj. The next noteworthy king 
Devapala [c, 940-5 5 A.D.] lost the fort of Kalanjar to the ChanfleUa 
king Yasovarman and also had to surrender to him the much- 
prized image of Vishnu which was the deity of his house. During 
the tcign of his successor, Vijdyapaln [e. A.D. 955-60], Gwalior 
became independent. His son and successor, R ajyapula joined the 
confederacy of Hindu princes to oppose Sabuktigin and shaied 
their defeat in 991 and finally in 1008 A.D. near the 
Kunam Valley. Early in 1019 Sabuktigin’s son and successor the 
famous Mahmud Ghazni invaded Kanauj which fell into his hand 
rathec easily. Rajyapala who played the part of a coward 
retired to the othei side of the Ganges leaving Kanauaj in the 
hands of the victor. The names of the only two of his successors 
aie known to history —7 'nlochatutpala and" Yufopsla, who 
ruled over a much truncated kingdom of Kanauj. The for¬ 
mer figures as the author of the Jhunsi Plate Inscription granting 
this village to a Brahman and the latter in the Kara Inscription 
^granting the village of Pabhosa near Kau^ambl to a resident of 
that place 1 

About the end of the eleventh century, Kanauj passed undei 
the rule of the Gahanvar or Rathor dynasty whose founder was 
Cbandradeva, His grandson Govindachandt a 
dynast^of Kanauj restored to a huge extent the ancient 

glories of Kanauj as his numerous land grants 
and widely circulated coins prove. The fifth and last king of this 
dynasty was ] ayaebandra [A.D. 1160-95] 01 better known as 
Jakband in the popular Hindi poems and tales of Northern India. 
His bitter feud with his cousin, the war-like Fyitliviraja of Ajmei, 
in which other piinces also were implicated as allies on both sides, 
gave the famous Muhammad Ghori the long-sought for oppor¬ 
tunity to invade Hindustan. His first invasion entirely failed, 


1 Both these inscriptions have been adequate ly noticed in the 
author’s book^b? Early Histgry aj Katifambi, pp, 95-99. 
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his host being decisively defeated by Prithivltaja m the field of 
Tirouri or Tarain neat Thane^wai [A^,D. 1191]. Two years later, 
Muhammad Ghon leturned to the attack and defeated Puthivlraja 
on the samt battle-field [A.D, 1193].* The victory was followed 
by’Lhe captuie of Ajmei and Delhi and was the beginning of the 
systematic conquest of India by the Muhammadans. In none 
of these two battles did Jaiohand lend his poweiful support but 
kept away in foolish petulance botn of peisonal jealousy of Prith- 
viraja. From Delhi, Muhammad Ghori matched against Jaich- 
and defeated him on the banks of the Jumna near Etawah. 
Jaichand paid lhe puce of his lolly and unpatiiotism with his defeat 
and death, being killed in baLtle. The victory was followed by the 
capture and sack of Kanauj and Benares. From now onwaid 
the story of the independent kingdom of Kanauj under Hindu 
Rajas was over. The city of Kanauj, as we have seen, played an 
impottant part as the capital of Harsha’s empite and then during 
the intervening centuries as the centre of the greatest political 
activity in Northern India under the rule of the Guijara-Ptatihara 
dynasty and then of Gaharwar dynasty. 

The ancient name of Bundelkhand was Jejakabhukti. It was 
included in the Pratijaafa empire of Kanauj. In the ninth 
century JAD. the Chandella chief Ya^ovarman 
of Bundelkhand esta klished an independent kingdom there and 
conquered Kalanjara which became the strong 
hold of his kingdom. Mahoba was chosen as the capital. Besides 
the founder of the kingdom, -the most eminent members of the 
dynasty were Dbaiiga and Klrtharman. The foimei joined the* 
Northern League against Mahtfiud of Ghazni and the latter over¬ 
threw Kama, the powerful luler of Chedi. Klitivaiman was 
a patron of learning. An interesting play entitled the Prabodha- 
Cbandrodtiya was produced and acted in the loyal couit. His memory 
is also preserved by a beautiful lake of the name of Kirat Sagara, 
situated near Mahoba. The last Chandella Raja to enjoy indepen¬ 
dence was Paramal who first submitted to Prithvliaja Chauhan 
in 1 x8a and then to Kutb-ud-din in 1203 A. D. 

The Chandella princes were great builders. In addition to the 
beautiful lake near Mahoba whose construction is attributed to 
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Kirtivarman, a number of splendid temples built by them still 
exist at Khajuraho. \ 

The Kalachuu dynasty of Chedi ruled over the region south of 

the Narmada and north" of „ the Godavari. Tiipuu 1 near 

Jubbalpnre was their capital. They also (ike 

The Chedi King- ^ Chandella were at lirsL subordinate to the ■ 
dom ot Kauchurl , 

Pratlharas and asserted their independence in 

the middle of the 10th century, The founder of this independent 

kingdom was 'L.akshmanaraja who is dcscubed as a conqueror and 

a hero. About the middle of the 11th century, the Chedi chief, 

Kartia was humbled by the Chandella King Kirtivaeman. At the 

beginning of the 13th ccntuiy, the Chedi possessions wetc lost 

by the rise of independent dynasties of the Ganapatjs of 

Wairangal, the Yadavas of Devagiri and the Baghcla Rajputs 

who named their region on the Narbada Baghelkhand. 

Another Rajput State, that of theParamaras of Malwa, tose 
on the ruins of the Pcatihara empire of Kanauj. The founder of 
the dynasty was a chief named Upendm \c. 820 
’ lhc ° f A.D.], The Paramiuas of Malwa are noted for 

their patronage to learning. The seventh Raja, 
named Munja [A.D. 974-95] was gLcat patron of poets 
and was himself a poet of no small reputation. The two 
tamous writers, Dhananjaya and Dhanika lived in his 
court. The most famous lung of to is dynasty was Bhoja, 
popularly known as Raja Bhoja of Dhara which was at that time 
«-the capital of Malwa. He ruled for forty-two years [A.D. 1018- 
60]. like Munja he was an unstinted partion of learning. He 
himself was a Learned author of many valuable works on astronomy 
architecture, the art of poetty and other subjects. He constructed 
a beautiful Lake, the Bhojpur lake, which is situated south-east 
of Bhopal and occupies an aiea of 250 square miles. The bed 
of the lake is now a fertile plain intersected by the Indian Mid¬ 
land Railway. He founded a famous Sanskrit College whose 

1 In 1939 Tripuri, now reduced to a village had the distinction 
of being the venue of the 54th session of the Indian National 
Congress. 
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site is now occupied by a mosque at Dhara. It ts no wonder 
that Raja Bhoja figures as a most enlightened lung m histoiy and 
fables. This accomplished prince /ell a victim to an attach of 
the confederate lungs of Gujarat and Chedi. He was presumably 
die last independent tulet of Lhe dynasly which lasted as a puiely 
local power until the beginning of the 13th centuiy when 
it passed over, the mle ?>f the Tornata dynasty and then-of the 
Chauhans. 

The Chauhan clan of Rajputs tuled the piincipalities of Sam- 
bhar and Ajmer. In the middle of the 9th century, the Chauhan 
chief Vtgrabct-raja also known as Visaladcva, 
^ofAgncrand' 18 conqucied Delhi from the Tomaia chief. He 
Delhi was a famous author and a great patron of litera¬ 

ture. He was succeeded by his nephew, the 
famous Vl'itbvirdja Chauhan who played a conspicuous part in Lhe 
histoiy of India on the eve of the Muhammadan conquest. The 
exploits of P\lthivltaja or Rai Pithoie, famous in song and stoiy, 
have been immortalised by his couft poet Chand Bardai in his 
gtancl epic, 'Pfiihvltaja Kiiso. Thcie was a great rivalry between 
him and Raja Jaichand of Kanauj who proved to be his sworn 
and implacable cn?nr*. The story goes that the accomplished 
daughter of Jaichand, Sariiyukta had developed tendet feelings 
for PpLhlvlitja, tales of whose brave deeds had reached her. 
Raja Jaichand held a svayarmtra ceremony of his daughter to 
which were invited all the piinces except Pyithviraja who was 
represented by a statue to serve as a gate-keepei. The fathers’ 
intention to insult hei lover was, however, frustrated by Samyuktsi 
who placed the nuptial garland round the neck of the statue. 
During the night, Ppthvliaja, who was present in the city in 
disguise, carried her off after overcoming all oppositions. In 
A.D. 1182, he captured Mahoba, the capital of the Chandella 
RajS Patamal. Thus ruling over Sambhar, Ajmer, Delhi and 
Bundelkhanda, he was looked upon as the greatest king in Northern 
India, But the greatest reputation of Prithvlraja rests on his 
gallant resistance to the flood of Muhammadan invasion led by 
Muhammad of Ghor. 
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This remarkable man who laid the foundation of Muhammadan 
rule in India was the chief of Ghor. a mountainous country to 
the east of Herat. It was at first a dependency of the kingdom 
of Ghazni. Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni neatly two hundred years 
before Sihabuddln Ghnii had invaded India, not less than seven¬ 
teen times [1001-34 A.D.], sacked the cities of India, including 
Kanauj, Bennies and Somanatha, was a mere raider and plunderer. 
Me had built and beautified his capital Ghazni with the rich booty 
he had taken from India. The only permanent foot-hold he 
had left in India was the Punjab. About the middle of the 12th 
.century A.D., hostility broke out between the Hopsc of Ghor 
and the House of Ghazni. Alauddin, king of Ghor, razed the 
magnificent city of Ghazm to the ground and Set the rums to 
flames The kings of Ghazni found a shelter in their Indian foot¬ 
hold that had been created by Mahmud of Ghazni two hundred 
years ago. But the Ghori kings followed the Ghazni rulers to 
India. Shihabuddm Ghmi, the associate ruler witfi his brother 
Ghiyasud-din Ghml, wrested the Punjab from Khusru Malik, the 
last king of the House of Ghazni. The conquest of the Punjab 
brought the dominions of the Ghmi kings to the confines of the 
kingdom of Prithvlraja, the greatest king^m Northern India at 
that time. 

Taking advantage of the hostility between the two most 
1 powerful rulers of Northern India, Prithivitaja and Jaichand, 
Sihabuddln Ghori who with a general’s eye had 
d, k een watching the situation for some time from 
the Punjab, led the first attack in 1911, The task 
of defending the independence of India devolved on Prlthviraja 
and he took it up with his characters tic valour. Pie organised a 
confederacy of the Hindu princes from which Jalchanda kept 
aloof. The two armies met on the field of Tarain or Tirauii 
between Thanelvara and Karnal, The vigorous charge led by 
Ghoti to the centre of the Rajput army was warded off and a 
flanking movement led by'Prithvlraja completely surrounded the 
invading army. Sihabuddln Ghori just managed to escape with 
great difficulty. Prithvlraja won a decisive victory. 
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Second Battle of 
Tniam A. r* ngj 
and the Death of 
Ptithvitaja 


Two years latei, the indomitable Sihabuddin leturned to the 
attack. Prithivlraja and his allies again met him on the same 
battle-field as befqre. This time his army was 
completely routed. He stood his ground ie- 
sisLing to the last minute and was captured. 
The invader killed his loyal and gallant captive 
in cold Ijlood. With the death of Pnthvltaja, 
the Sun of Hindu gloiy set foi evei. The victory of Taiain was 
followed by the occupation of Ajmei and Delhi. Jaichand could 
not escape the nemesis that overtook Pnthvliaja and his allies. 
He paid the price of his unpatriotic conduct by falling a prey to 
the advancing hosL of the invaders on the battle field neat 
Etawah m 1194. Kanauj and Benares were occupied and sacked 
by Muhammad Ghoii. The foundation of the Muhammadan 
rule in India was fitmly laid and quickly extended to include Bihar 
and Bengal. 

The eastern portion of Hatsha’s cmpiie including Bihai and 

Bengal broke up into petty chieftainship until the eighth century 

A.D. when a powerful chieftain, Gopala, wielded 

The Bala Dynasty the petty chieftainships into a united and consoli- 
of Bihai and . , , , TT . ,,, - 

Bengal d^ccl kingdom He was a pious Buddhist and 

founded a great monastery at Uddantapuia. 1 

The dynasty founded by him is known as the Pala dynasty. I-Iis 

son and successor, Dhmmapala [f. 780-815 AD.] had a long 

and successful reign. According to the Tibetan historian Taia- 

natha, his rule extended fiom the Bay of Bengal to Delhi and 

Jalandhai in the noith and the valleys of the Vindhya tango in 

the south.® This is supported by the fact that he dethtoned 

Indtayudha, king of Pancliala and installed in his place Cbak- 

rajudha. Like his predecessor, fre was a devout Buddhist and 

founded the famous monastery of Vikramasila which giew to be 

gi cat Buddhist University of the type ofNalanda. He died about 

815 A.D. and was succeeded by his son, Devapalu [815-850 A.D.] 


1 The modem town of Bihar Sharif. 
4 Kill, 41I1 Ed. p. 413- 
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who was one of the most poweiful kings of the Pak- 
dynasty and enjoyed a long re.gn. Devapak’s cousin and general 
Jayapak conquered Assam and Kalihga. He also humbled the 
powers of his Dravidkn and Gurjata rivals. He had diplomatic 
.ektions with the kings of Sumatra who got Devapak’s permission 
to erect a splendid monastery at NSlanda. Like his predecessor 
Devapak was a Jealous Buddhist, making wat on the unbeheveis! 
f .h° B " C C ' hlSt J- ,oel * Vajtadatia lived in his court'and composed 
h well-known work, Lokefwra tfalaka, the ‘Hundred Stanzas ” 
describing in the greatest detail the figure and praising the many 
qualities such as love and mercy of Loke^vara or Avalnkitcrfvara 
The ninth king of the dynasty was Mtbtpsla who is Best remem¬ 
bered for having defeated Raj end,-a Choir when the latter invaded 
Bengal, He was the last gieat Pala king. With him ended the 
g ory of the Pak rule. The dynasty sank into insignificance 
c urrng the regime of his weak successors. In the opening of 
the rath century A.D., the Senas overthrew them Bengal 

Mush gmning ° f thC nCXt CCntU1 > r > ,he V lt,sl B ihar to the 

Muslim conquerors. 

The Pat, rule was tarn,table for many ,hi„ gs . N „ t 
Bengal became «* of .he greatest powers on<W Pah rule, it wa 
marked by great intellectual and artistic ac'iyitics. The famow 
pnintets, sculptors and btonac-founders, DhlmSna an. Z 
flour,shed rn the Pah empire unde, toyal patronage. As weTtm 
a red, nottced, two famous monas.ertcs and centres of learning 
tVikrW.h and Uddantaputa were established bv the Pah 

BuMhis " 1 r,r” lM W “° ““ Nepal »-d Tibet to preach 
, n ts , Umc . 11 ™* be stated that corruptions 

aT °- 

The Senas Of l°‘" thc ®nd declared himself mdepen- 

Bengal dent. He carried on successful wars with 
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the Brahmans and Kayasthas into superior and mfeiior grades. 
For instance, the Mukherjis, Baneips and Chatterjis among the 
Brahmans and the Ghoshas, Boses' and the Mitras among the 
Kayasthas* of Bengal are Kuhns 01 superior to the rest of their 
caste-fellows. Ballala Sena was succeeded by his son, Lakshmdna 
Sena [e, A.D. n70-1200] who was overthrown by Muhammad, 
the son of Bakhtyar, whom Kutubuddin had sent to conquer 
Bihar and Bengal. 

The Sena kings were orthodox Hindus and were hostile to 
Buddhism. Ballala Sena himself was inclined to the tantric form 
of worship.. They were liberal patrons of Sanskrit literature. 
Ballala Sena was himself an author and the two famous poets of 
Bengal, Dhoyika who wiote Vavanadiita an imitation of Kalidasa’s 
Meghadtita and Jayadcva, author of the Git a gov in da, lived in 
the court of Lakshmana Sena. 


SOCIAL CONDITION AND CULTURE IN THE 
RAJPUT PERIOD 

Inspite of theii ^greign origin the Rajputs regarded them¬ 
selves as coming of th? bluest blood in the country,traced their 
pedigree to Indian gods and heroes and quickly 
F t Q° c l Jacy- riS ~ developed into a proud and haughty aristocracy 
with its privileges of which they were intensively 
jealous At the same time, consistent with their pride of aristo¬ 
cracy, they developed a spirit of chivalry. The Rajput’s ruling 
passion was war, but he was merciful to the fallen foe who asked 
for quarter. “ A suppliant who had taken sanctuary by his hearth 
was sacLed,” 1 The Rajputs honoured their women and staked 
their lives to protect them and their honour. They offered the 
stiffest resistance to the foreign invaders, but once they submitted 
before the superior force and gave their oath of fealthy to the 
Liege-lord, they maintained their loyalty to him even against 
provocations until the Lord himself broke his promise or his 


1 Rawlinson : India, p. 201. 
F. aa 
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part of the bargain. Then women, like men, were inspired 
to lofty ideals of woman-hyod—devotion to anti affection for 
husband and relations, chastity, truthfulness and patriotism. There 
are innumerable records of jhcir smilingly entering r the fire to 
save thqlr honour, f Ja/fbar) or accompanying the dead hus¬ 
band to the funeral pyre first//,] 

The Rsi|put was extremely loyal t?> his clan ,and the danish 
chief. To be able to die in the battle-field for the honour of 
the clan or to ptoteci his chief from death or 
Clan 'tism Pal: ^ C> " woun ^ was welcomed as a personal triumph. 

A Rajput was proud and touchy, quick to 
take offence and to retaliate. Rajput history is replete with 
the events of bloody fruds among the clans, sometimes for 
the flimsiest of cause. ' A sangumaiy campaign was once fought 
because a raja, when out hawking, picked up a partridge which 
had fallen over Ins neighbour’s boundaiy’ fib.]. In this the 
Rajput can be compared to the Scottish Highlandcf, His intense 
ancl exclusive danish loyalty confined to the person and territory 
of his chief made him blind or indifferent to the larger partrtotism 
of the whole of India. The lcsult was that when foreign armies 
invaded India, they were moie often thap tfot met singly, each 
individual dan in its turn, with disastrous results for the country. 
On the few occasions they combined, as history records, 
against foieign invaders, the unny was not so much because 
they were inspired by a vision of India’s political integrity 
as a whole, but by a chivalrous response to call to succour 
a brother prince in danger. If they could only shake off their 
mutual rancour and jealousy against the common foe of their 
country and oiganise themselves Into some sort of enduring con¬ 
federacy, the history of India ■'ftould have been different indeed! 

The Rajput loved and honoured their womemfolk. The Raj¬ 
put woman enjoyed great freedom and enjoyed the ancient 
Kshatriya right of maiden’s choice. The 
1 "ttomM 11 0± ' Svayamvara form of marriage of which we hear 
so often in the annals of Rajputana was not 
confined to the rich find royal classes. Even among the common 
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folk the girl was allowed to choose hei mate, or het consent 
was sought fdr marriage settled b^ her father. She generally 
married after attaining hei majority, According to the contem¬ 
porary lepords of the learned Muslim scholai Alberunf, who 
accompanied Mahmud of Ghaani to India and wrote an account 
of the country [Albeiunl’s India, English tians. by Sachau}, 
“ Women were all educated and took an active part in public life. 
Girls could 'read and write and understand Sanskrit. They 
learned to play, dance and paint portraits. The Rajput woman was 
mspned by lofty ideals of woman-hood. She was devoted to 
hei husband and affectionate to her kinsmen. She was chaste in 
conduct and’patnotic in spirit. Theie aie innumerable records in 
Rajput history of her smilingly entering the fire to save her honour 
[Jatihar] or accompany the dead husband to the funeial pyre to 
show her devotion and admiration of her husband killed in battle 
\Sati ]. Jatihar was a mass-suicide in older to escape defilement, 
worse than dfcath, at the hands of the foreign victor. This was 
when the Muhammadans invaded the land, the women in a beseiged 
tow*^ generally committed this rite when all hope of victory 
vanished. Sati, on the other hand, was an individual act of 
suicide by the widow When her lord she admired and worshipped 
died fighting in battle. This is how Todd desciibes an incident 
of this nature in connection with the first siege of Chitor in his 
inimitable style : The widow addiesses the page who had seen 
her husband fall; 

■s 

“ Boy, tell me, even I go, how bore himself my Loid ? ” , « 

“ As a reaper of the harvest of battle I I followed his steps 
as the humble gleaner of his sword. On the bed of honour he 
spread a carpet of the slam, whereon a barbarian his pillow, he 
sleeps resigned by his foes." 

“ Yet once again, oh boy, tell me how my Lord bore 
himself ? ” 

“ Oh mother, who can tell his deeds. He left no foe to dread 
or to admire him.” 
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She smiled farewel to the boy and adding, 1 my Lord will chide 
my delay,’ spiang into the flames.” [Todds’ Annals and Anti¬ 
quities, 1914 Edn, I , Z46] 1 f' t 

The Rajput kings were great patrons of art and^ literature. 
Drama in particular flounshe'd in the courts of many Rajas, some 
of whom were themselves authors of repute. 

Literature Raja Munja was gifted with poetic talents of 
high order. The great Param 3 .ro. ruler. Raja 
Bhoja of Dhara was a reputed author of many books on 
different subjects such as medicine, astronomy, grammar, 
religion, architecture, poetics, lexicography, arts, etc. Among 
his works may be mentioned the following : Ayurveda Sarvctsva, 
KdjamrigMka, Vyvabara-samuchchqya, tfnbdawifasana, Yuklikeilpa- 
taru, etc. Of the later authors, the foremost was RiijaAekhara, 
who lived at the court of Mahendra Pala of Kanauj [r, 900 
A.D.]. His diama KdrpurantaHiarl is entirely in Prakrit, Ano¬ 
ther important work is the famous, Gltagovinda or the * Song 
of the Cowherd ’ written by Jayadeva, the poet laureate of king 
Lakshmanasena of Bengal [1200 A.D.]. This poem, half diama, 
half lyric, describes the loves of Krishna and the milkmaids 
and in particular, his beloved Radha. At the sametime a 
flourishing school of literature arose inTthe court of KAsmlra 
kings at Srinagar. Kalhana wrote his famous metrical chronicle 
the Rajatarangini [River of Kings] and Somacleva his famous 
Katbasaritsdgara or Ocean of Tales. The period also witnessed 
a new departure in the rise of the vernaculars. The Rajput bards 
begin to smg in Hindi the heroic deeds of their patrons and those 
of their ancestors in stirring language of the people. The most 
famous of these bards or Charanas was Chand Bardai. In his 

r, 

1 The earliest epigraphic record of Sail in 5x0 A.D. was that 
of the widow of Goparaja, a vassal-chiefs of Bhanugupta who 
died fighting against the Hupa king Mihirakula[C.I.I.III, p. 92L]. 
The Ra)p&t women followed this ideal. Later the practice was 
reduced to more or less meaningless and cruel custom, which 
forced many unwilling victims to the pyre as in Bengal. This 
rightly led to the total abolition of this rite in the time of Lord 
Bentinck. 
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famous book Ptitbvlraja R«jo, he celebrates the exploits of bis 
patron king, Ptithvltaja. 

The Rajputs were great biuldei;?' Their irrigation works, 
bathing places, reservoirs, and fortresses testify to their skill 
of engineering and architecture. The noble and 
Art strong fortresses of Chitor, Ranthambhor, Mandu 

and Gwalio£ are conspicuous examples of their 
architectural skill. Other fine examples aie the Palace of Man- 
singh at Gwalior, the Palace of the Winds at Udaipur, and the 
buildings at Jaipur, that ‘ the rose-red city, half as old as Time.’ 
Many of those cities and palaces stand by the site of beautiful 
artificial lake», but the castle of Jodhapur, like those of mediaeval 
Europe, is perched upon a lofty and inaccessible rock over 
looking the town, with growing bastions and battlements. Even 
Babur, usually a severe critic of Indian kings, praised these 
edifices as singulaily beautiful, with ‘ their domes covered with 
plates of copper-gill’. 1 

The mediaeval Hindu temples of the Northern or Indo-Aryan 
type as distinct from their southern or Dravidian counterparts 
are noted for their lofty ribbed curvilinear or bulging spire. It 
is surmounted by a i^rge cushioned shaped block of stone called 
Amalaka. On it stands t?ie Kalafa or ihe Vase-shaped pinnacle. An 
example of temples of this style built during the period under 
review, is the beautiful l^ifigaraja Temple at Bhuvane^vata. 
It has a spire of 180 feet high, rising imposingly above 
the surrounding buildings. Another notable gtoup exists m 
Khajuraho in Bundelkhanda, In these, the lofty spire is made 
up of a number of smaller ones, and the sides are richly decorated 
with sculptures. A particularly ornate and floral school of archi¬ 
tecture sprang up in Gujrat under th£ patronage of Solanki kings 
of Anhilavad, as can be gathered from the beautiful Triumph 
Arch built during that period. The mediaeval Hindu archi¬ 
tecture finds its highest expression in the jaina temples which 
crown the summits of Mount Abu in Southern Rajputana. The 


1 lb. p. ai6. 
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THE DYNASTIES OF THE DECCAN 

Dakshinapatha or the Deccan forms the northern-most part 

of the South-Indian Peninsula. It lies between the Vindhya 

mountains and the Tuiigabhadra river. South 
Dnkshinapatha „ , , . 

of the river lies the South proper containing 

the ancient kingdoms of Chera, ChoLa and Pandya. For a 

long time after the advent of the Aryans into this country 

throughout its northern gate, the Dakshnaptha was a sealed book 

to them. Eithei the great barriers—the Vindhya mountains, 

the Narmada and the Mahakantara—discouraged their advance, 

01 they did not feel the urge for further economic expansion 

into the rich plains of Northern India providing them with 

enough food and pastures. 

We are, therefore, in complete darkness as to the early history 

of the Deccan excepts tray references in the Books of Brahman 

writers ^yhose knowledge of the country or its 
Early References ; , J5, 

people was at least based on hearsay, ine 

Aitareya Brahma na [VII. 18] speaks of the Deccan as being inhabit¬ 
ed by the Andhras, Paundras, ^abaras, Puhndas and Mutibas who 
were descendants of the sons of the Vedic sect, Vilvamitra.. 
The epics speak_of the land as covered by dense forests, haunted 
by demons and aboriginal tribes, Rakshasas and Dasyus, and 
Kaikeyl chose Dandakaranya [Maharashtra] infested with demons 
as the home of the banished Rama duyng the petiod of his exile, 
hoping that he would not come back alive. Panchavati where 
Rama settled in the Dandaka forest, is identified with the now 
holy city of Nasik at the souice of the Godavari. Rama’s episode 
in the Deccan as described in the Ramayana has, peihaps, a histo¬ 
rical back ground : vig., the politcal advance of the Aryans into 
that land. A still eaiher epic tradition has it that the great sage 
Agastya was the first Rishi to spread Aryan religion and culture 

343 
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and establish a settlement beyond the Vindhya mountains. If 
the tradition has any historical truth, this cultural penetration 
must have preceded the political domination and taken place 
about the close of the eighfh or the beginning of the seventh 
century B. C. At the beginning the cultural Aryamsntion 
of the Deccan was confined to a limited area near its northern 
and eastern boundaries. Paiiim [r. 700-500 B.C.] refers to 
the Dakshinfipatha whose geography extended only up to 
Kalihga. Apastamba [c. 500 B.C.], one of the top-rank authors 
of the Sutra liteiaturc is said to have been born in the 
Deccan. By his time the penetration must have extended to 
include a wider territory and the Aryan immigrants have been 
large enough to require a special manual for domestic rites [GrA 
hiyasutra] and a manual of social conduct [ Dharma Sii/ra], prepared 
by someone among themselves. Ksltyayana [c. 400 B. C] who 
wrote a commentary [V(lrtlkii\ on Pan ini’s grammar refers to 
Dakshinfipatha which included besides Mahishmat and Nnsikya, 
the Cholas and Pandyas also. Kautilya [V. 400 B.C.,] the author of 
the Arthasfiflra, was also familiar with the extreme South as he 
refers in his book to a kind of pearl in the Pandya country. The 
systematic advance of the Aryans into the South atul the resultant 
conflict between them and the Dravidian’s, as can be gathered 
from Rama’s episode of exile and wars described in the RSmayana, 
also throws light here and there on the nature of civilisations of 
the two peoples. In spite of the fact that the epic paints the non- 
r Aryans of the South as Rakshasas and Dasyus as the Vedas had 
done their compatriots in the North, certain unwary admissions 
go to show that the Dtavidians had developed a civilisation not 
inferior to that of the invaders, and in some respects superior to 
them. For instance, the Dravidians knew the art of building 
castles and fortresses which the Aryans had to invest before taking 
them. They generally lived in pucca house, while the Aryans 
prepared huts of mud and bamboo. The Aryan invaders could 
not easily defeat the Dravidians. Sometimes they had to take 
resort to unfair means to defeat such powerful Draviclian rulers 
as Bali and Ravana, creating divisions among the ranks of the 
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aimy of resistance being a common stratagem of the Aryans. 
Even the victorious Aiyan heio Ram 3 begged to be enlightened 
in statecraft by the dying Ravana. 

It was in the time of the Mauiyas that we get a definite histo¬ 
rical evidence of the political conquest of the Deccan by a northern 
ruler. But the Mautyan empire, however, did not include the 
countries of thfe extreme South. Alokas’ inscriptions mark the 
limit of his empire as far as Mysore. His Rock Edict XIII defi¬ 
nitely refers to the Pandyas and Chcrlas as independent countries 
beyond the southern frontiers of his empiie, but Bhojas, Pitenikas, 
Andhras, ancUPalidas were within his dominions. The Pitmikas 
has also been mentioned in association with the Ristikas or 
Rastiikas in RE.V. The Bhojas were the people of Berar. The 
Pitinikas weie the inhabitants of the District of Paithan. About 
the origin and home of Andhras we have dicussed already [Supra, 
p. 171 f.]. The Palidas or Puhndas were, perhaps, the wild 
tribes. According to the Ceylonese Chronicles A£oka sent a 
mission to the Deccan with the monk Rakkhita who penetrated 
as far as Banavasi [in North Kanara]. Pie is said to have made 
60,000 converts. Qne of Aloka’s Dharma-mahamatias was 
appointed to work amdlig them [R.Es V and XIII]. 

After the downfall of the Mauryan empire the Deccan “was 
under the rule of the Andhra-Satavahanas for about 300 years 
until 300 A.D. [Supra, pp. 170 and 178]. The Vakatakas, a 
Central Indian power, ruled a consideiable portion of the 
Deccan until about 600 A.D., when the Chalukyas became a 
dominant power in the Deccan. 



CHALUKYAS OF VATAPI [Badami] 


AbouLA.D. 550 the great Chalukya dynasty sprang int o pro ¬ 
minence in the Deccan . As to their origin any’definfte evidence is 
lacking. Dr. Vincent Smith says that the Chalukyas or Solankis 
wcie of foreign origin, being part of a horde of Gurjara invaders 
from Central Asia 1 . The name still survives m the Chalukya or 


1 EHI, 4th Ed., p. 440. 

F. 44 
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his claim was brushed aside by his uncle who usurped the thione 
and wanted to pass it on to his own s,pns. But Pulake^in was a 
vigilant and vigorous youth, and ’staited a civil war against 
overwhelming odds and ultimately succeeded in wiesting his right 
from, the usurper’s hand. He ascended the thione of his father 
undei the name 'Pulakeim II Satyairaya to which he gtadually 
added other titles as he made fuither conquests and won more 
lautels of war." 


Genealogy [Vide, Aihole-Meguti 

Inscription of SE. 
Jayasirhha 556]. 

I 

llanaraja 
Pulake^in I 


Kirtivai'tnan Mahgale^a 

Pulake/in II 
Satyalraya. 


According to the H*idarabad Copper-plaLe grant of Pula- 
kcsin II [IA, Vol. VI, p. 72 ff] he ascended*the 
Date of Accession, throne in 609 A.D.; the giant haying been made 
when ‘ Saka era 534 having passed in the third 
year of my own installation in the sovereignty. 1 

Taking advantage of the civil war between the uncle and nephew 
some of the conqueted provinces revolted. Pulakeh'n brought 
them back under his rule. The Plaldarabad 
^Coaquests lld grant states that he “ acquiied the second name 
of ‘ supteme Lord ’ lay victory over hostile kings 
who applied themselves to the contest of a hundied battles. The 
Aihole inscription of the year 634 A.D,, which is a comprehensive 
record of Pulalce^rn’s wars and conquests, name the powers such 
as the Latas, the Malavas, and the Gurjaias whose chieftains 
‘ were brought under subjection by punishment ’ [Ind. Ant. Vol, 
VII, p. 237]. The same epigraph also refers to his wai with 
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1 Iarshavardhana: “ Haislu whose lotus-lcel were covered with 
the rays of the jewels of the diadems ol' the hosts of feudatories 
prosperous with unmeasured wealth, was by him [Pukkeiin II] 
made to lose his miuh in feat, having become loathsome with bis 
rows of lordly elephants fallen in battle” (lb ; Ep. Inch Vol, VI.] 
This victory over llarsha, naturally increased his power and 
prestige still further. The kings nt MahSkcHala and Kalihga 
became terror-stricken at his approach and hast'ly submitted to 
him. By 634 A. D., the date of his Aihoje-Megufi record, he 
became the most dominant power in the South as Ilarshavardhana 
was in the North. The epigraph (lb.] records that PulkeiSiti’s 
empire comprised three Maharashfrikas composed of 99 thousand 
villages. 

Pulakc^in’s great jivals in South India itself were the Pallavas. 
He defeated the Pallava prince Mahendtavarman and threatened 
his capital Kanchtpura [Conjeeveram]. Afraid 
^Pallavas Pulakc/in’s growing strength the stales m the 

fat south —the Cholas, the Pan<iyas and the Keralas 
readily entered into ail alliance with Pulake6in H. 

Accrding to an Arab writer Tabari (JRAS. No. XI, 1879, pp, 

16 5-663 Pulake^in established diplomatic relations with Persia. 

Pulake&n sent to diiaa contemporary Iranian 
latlonawUhPersia monarch Khusru II an embassy in 625 with 
letters and presents in order to establish friendly 
relations with the neighbouring state. Khusru II heartily reci¬ 
procated this move by cordially receiving the 'Indian ambassador 
•and sending his own envoy to the court of Pulakedin, Some 
scholars think that this event has been portrayed in one of the 
Ajanta Cave paintings A 

Yuan Chwang visited Mo-ha-lacha [ Maharashtra ] about 
- 640-41 A.D. when Pulake^in was ont he throne of the Chalukyas, 
The Chinese pilgrim speaks very favourably 
visit to Maharashtra die administration and economic condition 
ol the country ancl the “proud and war-like” 
spirit of the people who were undaunted in war, revengeful for 


1 Sten Konow, however, doubts it. [IA. Feb. 1908, p. 24]. 
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wrongs and grateful for favours. Of the king himself he says 
that Pu-lo-ke-slie [Pulakedin] a Kshatiiya by biith and the head of 
a valiant people was an object of fe&- to lus neighbouis, but the 
benevolent nature of lus administration made his vassals of his 
wide dominions seive him with loyalty and devotion 1 . 

Within a year of Yuan Chwang’s visit to him when he was at 
the height of his power, ji great dtsordei overtook him. The 

Pallavas who had suffered at the hands of the 
His death S> 

Chalukyas now rallied under the leadership of 

their able prince Naiasimha Varman who invaded PulalceEn’s 
teiiltory and in the batLle that ensued Pulake^ln was defeated and" 
killed and His capital Vatapi stormed and plundered [642 A.D.J. 

Chalukya power was not, however, completely bioken, but 
only remained in abeyance foi about thiiteen years after which 
Vikramaditya I, a son of PulakeEn II, lecoveredhis father’s thione, 
defeated the Pallavas and even captuied theii capital KanchL 
He reigned fsorn 654 to 680 A.D. and was succeeded by his- son 
Vinayaditya [r. 680-696 A.D.], who according to an epigraph 
[Ind, Ani. IX, p. 129] acquired “ the insignia of supreme domina¬ 
tion by crushing the Lord of all the reign of the north” \Sakalottara~ 
paiha-nZUba\ . His «contemporaiy tulei in the north at thaL time 
was Adttyasena who assumed the title of ParamabhaUaraka Maha- 
tajadhiiaja which his successors continued to assume \Snpra, p. 
305]. If he was to be identified with the rulet named in the 
inscription, it was ceitainly an exaggeration of the pia^astikara 
to call him the lord of the whole of the North. Vinayaditya was 
succeeded by his son Vijayaditya \c. 696-733 A.D] whose son 
was Vikramaditya 11 who reigned from c, 733 to 747 A.D.. He 
cauied on the heredilaiy hostilities with the Pallavas, defeated 
their king Nandivarman and captwted their capital KanchL He 
also carried on wats with the Cholas and the Pandyas. Duitng 
his time the Arabs who had established themselves in Sindh in 
712 A.D. invaded the Deccan. Vikramaditya mel the invading 


1 Beal, Buddhist Recoids of the Western World, II, p, 225 ; 
Wattets, II, p. 239. 
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hosts and defeated them. This was a glorious achievement which 
saved the Deccan form Arah domination. Hut this was the last 
great work of the Chalukja.% for under the next king Ktrih\trmm H 
the favourite son of Vikram 3 ditya II, the Western - Ch&lukya 
power was destroyed by the RashtrakCiUv in 741 A.D. [Kp. Ind, 
XXV, pp. 25-31]. 

The ChSlukya rulers of liadatm were staunch Brahimnists hut 
the]* were tolerant to both Jainism and Buddhism. During the 
period of their rule Jaina religion was practised 
^ration * °^ C " by a large section of the people in complete 
freedom. Raviktrii , a Jaina, who composed 
the Aihole pros as it and represents Iumsclf as a poet was patio- 
nised by Pulakesin II. Vijayiditya gave a village fur the mainte¬ 
nance of a Jaina temple to Pandita Udayadeva find. Ant. VII, p, 

112]. Vikramaditya IT repaired a Jaina temple and gave a grant 
to another learned Jaina named Jayapandtta {Inch Ant. VII, p. 
197]. Although Buddhism was on the wane, a gctl>d number of 
monasteries and stupas still remained in the kingdom of the Chfl- 
lukyas as evidence of their tuleiant policy, when Yuan Chwang 
visited their country. The Chinese pilgrim testifies to the 
existence of above too Buddhist n^pmfUeries and 5,000 
Buddhist monks existed in the countly. In and around the 
capital were “live Aloha lopes [siupasJ and there were 
innumerable other topes of stone and brick ” [Watters II, 
p. 239]. 

. Buddhism was being gradually suppressed by Jainism and 
Brahmanical Hinduism. The sacrificial form of worship received 
special attention. Many formal treatises on the 
duisiu acrificial form of worship were composed. 

Pulakcsin I alone performed a number of great 
sacrifices, e.g. Alvamedha, and Vajpeya etc. The Puranic form 
of Hinduism grew in popularity. Everywhere elaborate temples 
dedicated to Vishnu, £iva and other deities of the Puriufic 
pantheon were erected. Even in their ruins they form magni¬ 
ficent relics of the Chillukyan art. 
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• chAiajkya art and architecture 

4 

The building of excavated cave temples of Hindu gods in 
imitation* of their Buclclhist and Jama counteipaits was one of the 
’ achievements of the Chalukya ait. One of the 

Cave Temples eaihcst works of this class is that made at Badami 
, in ho.nout* of Vishnu \Snpia , p. 346] by Mangale&r 
Chalukya about the close of the sixth centuiy A.D. Both Ajanta 
and Ellota were situated in the dominions of the Chalukyas. A 
record of the famous Chalukya King Pulalce^in II remains in a 
fragmentary painting in the fiist monastic hall at Ajanta, repiesent- 
ing the leception of a Petslan embassy \Supra , p. 348]. Besides 
the painted halls, the Ajanta Caves include a numbet of Chaitya- 
halls, ranging fiom the second centuiy B C. to the seventh cenLuty 
A.D. Some of the latest of them weie probably executed in the 
time of the eaily Chalukya Dynasties. 

Also in structural buildings of stone finely joined without 
mortar, the Chalukya period has many to be ptoud of. The 
beautiful stone temple of Siva at Meguti which 
ThC Temple Sw s hows the art of stone-building in its peifecton, 
wal emcfecl in about 634 A.D. and contains the 
pra/asti on Pulake^in composed by Ravilditi. The Vishnu Temple 
at Aihole is one of the best preserved temples. 
T hmv'i'empR Js " ^ f )caiS an inscription of Vikramaditya II 
[Ifid. Ant. VIII, p.286]. It is built in stone on 
a rock in Buddhist Chaitya hall style. The temple is distinguished 
by its extraordinary fine sculpture. The two superb high-flying 
Devas ate excellent in design and execution. The Chaitya-cell 
is placed in a pillar hall with a praclakshina-patha, round the 
shrine. • 

Not far from Badami and Aihole is the famous Virupaksha 
Temple at 'Paltadkal. It bears an insciiption of the Chalukya Icing 
Vikiamaditya who ruled from A.D. 733 to 747 

VlJpSaTemplc A ‘ D ' Tiie P latl 15 thls : In front o£ the antarala 
—the hall of the pliests—is a pillared mandapam 
or the meeting place of the people, about 50 ft. square. The 
toof is supported by sixteen monolithic pillars with sculptural 
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bracket ciipu.iL, ami the enclosing walls mi cadi side were 
pierced by four windows. ,The temple, s.ry.s llaveU, ‘‘com¬ 
bines the stateliness of the classic design of Europe with fervid 
imagination of gothic art,” 


THE IlASHTR AFvOTAS 

The new power which destroyed the Chalukya supremacy in 
the Deccan is that of the Rashtvakutas. They were at iii M subordi¬ 
nate to the (’halukyas of Badami, when ihu lattei were at the 
height of Lheic power. About 757 AD. the powerful Rashfra- 
kuta chief, D antidurgu defeated the Ghaluky a king, Khtivarman II 
and%id the foundation of Rashtiakuta supremacy In tlie Deccan, 
lie was succeeded by his unde Kfhhnnraja I who is remembered 
for having, constructed the famous rock-cut temple KailiEa [§iva] 
Temple at Elloia. Kytshnaraja was succeeded by his son Govinda- 
reifet If who was a powerful king and defeated the Guijara king 
Vatsaraja who 1 uled in Southern Raj put an fu Dhmvaraja’s son 
and successor Govmlalll destroyed the Western Ganga king of 
Mysore and defeated Dantivarman of fclarfchl. He became so 
powerful that his aid was invoked by Dhatmapfiln of Bengal and 
his protege Chakiayudha, against the Gnrjaia king N&gabhatta of 
Bhuimal who had supported Chakrayudha's rival Indrayudha foi 
the throne of Kanauj. Govtnda III repeated his father’s exploits 
by defeating the Guijara king Nagabhatta III and driving him to 
his desert home. Govindall was succeeded by his son Amogha 
Varsha I in 814-A.D. He was the greatest king of the dynasty. 
He founded a new Capital city Manyakhcla which still exists under 
the name of Malkhed in the Nizam’s territory. He enjoyed a 
long reign of 63 years from 814 to 877 A.D. lie was a patron 
of learning. He became a Jaina and liberally patronized LheDigam- 
bara sect. 1-Ie was succeeded by his son Kflshtja II eluting whose 
reign the Rashti'akuta power evidently declined. He suffered 
defeats both at the hands of the ChSlukyas of Vehgi and the 
Gurjatas who had conquered Kanauj a few years ago and trans¬ 
ferred theitxapital to that city. He died about 5)14 A.D. and was 
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succeeded by his grandson Indra III who levived the power and 
gloiy of the dynasty. Pie invaded 1 Malwa, the southernmost 
province of the Gmjara empiie of Kanauj and also sacked Ujjain. 
He then invaded the Gurjaia capital, Kanauj, dethroned Mahipala I 
and sacked the city. He was the last great king of the Rashtra- 
kutta dynasty His successors who all pioved to be very weak 
lulers continued* to rule a gradually diminishing territory until 
about 973 A.D. when the last of the Rashtrakuta king Kakka II 
was overthrown by Tailapa, the founder of the new Chalukya 
dynasty known to histoiy as the latei Chalukyas. 


THE LATER CHALUKYAS 

The founder of the later Chalukya dynasty was Tailapa or 
Taila. From the name of the capital city Kalyani, in the Nizam’s 
dominions, the dynasty is also known as the western Chalukyas 
of Kalyani. Tailapa was a powerful king. ITe successfully 
fought with the neighbouring powers the Chalukyas of Gujarata, 
the Paramaras of Ma^wa, the Kalachuris of Chedi and the Cholas 
in the South. The Paiaftiara king Munja died fighting with him. 
After a reign of forty-four years, Tailapa was succeeded by Ins 
son Satyafraya about whom very little is known. His grandson ■ 
Jayasiinha II gave up Jainism and accepted the Saiva religion. 
Pie lived in troublous times. He fought successfully against the 
Paramara king Bhoja I but was defeated by the great Chola king' 
Rajendra Chola I at the battle of Musangi. He was succeeded 
by his son Somehara I in 1041. Pie founded the city of Kalyani 
which henceforth became the capital of the Chalukyas. In his 
time, the Chola king Raja KrHarivarman invaded the Deccan 
plateau and defeated Somes vara at the battle of Koppam. Some£- 
vra I was succeeded by his eldest son Somes'vata II, who was 
deposed by his younger biolher, Vikramadttya aftei a reign of 
four years in 1076 A.D. 

Vikramachtya ,was the greatest of this dynasty. He greatly 
restoied the prestige of his family and recovered some of the k>$t 

■Ms 
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territories. He also defeated Vishnuvardhana, the Iloysala 
king of iVfyjore. lie defeated Rajcndra Chola II 
Vikramaditya VI when the latter invaded the Deqpan plateau. 

He founded a new era, known as .the 
CMlukyan Vikramaeta. He was a patron of learning and 
act, The famous poet Bilhana and the celebrated Vijnslne^vara, 
the author of MUaksbara , lived in his court. lie was the last 
great king of the dynasty. After him, the Chalukya power dec¬ 
lined during the weak rule of his successors, The feudatories 
asserted their independence one after the other. The last of the 
dynasty was Some^vara during whose reign the Yadavas of 
Devagiii overthrew it in u<jc. 


LATER CHALUKYAN TEMPLES 

Between the earlier and the later Ghalukyag temples there 
appear no ttaditional examples to bridge the gap except one or 
two. This deai tli of buildings Is explained by the temporary loss 
of political power of the Chalukyas in the hands of the Riish- 
U'akutas who held it until about A.D. 973^ The laiter Chalukya 
buildings after the restoration of power by Tailapa, on account 
of 0 this long gap differs greatly in style and in the matei ials used 
in the buildings of the eailier period. The rougher grained 
sand-stone was replaced by the more compact and iinct-gramed 
blackstone known as Chloritic schist [a kind of soft stonej which 
'dresses down to a much finer surface, and has enabled the sculp¬ 
tors to produce so much of that beautiful, ddicate, lacc-like tracery 
which charactei rses the later work and which it would have been 
difficult to produce in the coarser material. With it the circular 
shaft of the pillars have been brought to a very high state of 
polish. The temple of KMvisve^vara at Lalckundr rn the 
Dhatwar district is an elaborately decorated temple of this 
period. Even mote elaborate is the carved work of the 
Mahadeva temple at Ittagi, six miles away. This is a 
much larger building than that of Kafilvkv.esvara, it having 
possessed ^a large pillared-hall, which the other, does not, 
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It bears an inscription of Saka 1034 [A.D. uiz]. Other highly 
decorated temples of the same period are found in many places 
within the old Chalukyan boundai ies, # ahd there is haidly a village 
that has not some remains, foi the Chalukyans, both the early 
and the later lines,weie gieat builders. ’ The moie notable leniams 
aie found at Gadag, Kuiuvatti, Haven, Hangal, Bankipur, and 
many other places. The litde temple of Sarasvati, the goddess 
of learning, at Gadag has some elaborately designed pillars, and 
theie aie no others that are equal to these for the crowded abund¬ 
ance of minute detail which covers the suiface. At Kuiuvatti 
there is a temple wheie some other fine figuie brackets are 
exquisite in design and execution. There is no pail of western 
India so full of inscribed tablets and memoiial stones as the 
Kanarese districts—that is, the country of the Chaulkyas, 1 

THE HOYS ALAS OF DVAlVASAMUDRA 

The power which rose round the territory between the Cholas 
in the south-eist and the western Chalukyas in the north-west 
and gave a lot of trouble to the latter in their declining period 
was ot the Hoysalas of Dvarasamudia. The Hoysalas claimed 
descent from the moon.» The foundei of the greatness of the 
dynasty was Visbmwardhana who defeated the Cholas, the 
Kadamba chief of Goa, the western Chalulcya chief Vikiamaditya 
IV. Finally he defeated the Gurjalas in the decisive battle of 
Talakad. Having descended fiom the Deccan plateau, he occupied 
Coimbatore. In 1191, he overran some poitions of the Malabar' 
country and conquered the Tulavas of the South Kanara district, 
tie was succeeded by his son Narasrmha I. He teigned peacefully 
over the dominions acquiied by his father. Vishnuvardhana 
removed his capital fiom Belapura '[Modern Belur] to Doaia- 
samudra, also called Dvarasamudra [modern Halebid, about 10 
miles north-east of Belur]. Narasirhha I was succeeded by his 
son Vtra Ballala II about the end of the twelfth century. He 

1 The Architectural Antiquities of Western India by Henry 
Cousens, [1926]. 
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greatly added to the llnyasalu dominions l>y defeating the Yadavas 
of Devagjri. lie died in 1211 and was succeeded by-his son 
Narash'itba II whose reign was mote or less uneventful. 

Narasnhha II was succeeded by his son Somemtnt who reigned 
for about 24 yeats . Alter Some$vara his son Nurasimba III 
reigned from 1254 to 1286. Both these kings had a long and 
bitter struggle with the Pfmclyas of Madura, Narasirhha’s son 
and successor llrn-Iia/ldlu III [1 jio—1339] was the last king of 
the dynasty during whose time Malik. Kafur occupied and sacked 
Dv&rasamudra. He then temuved the capital to Bclur where he 
reigned as a tributary prince to Alauddin Khilji until he died 
in 1339. ■ 


Hoysala Art 

Architecture, sculpture including decorative art received great 
encouragement by the Iloysala rulers. The g<eat temples at 
Sravanr-Belagola, Belui and Halebid which still exist, excite our 
admiiaUon. Some of the splendid sculptu cs of Vijayanagara 
discovered in the Mysore State wcie inspired by the Hoysala 
School. The beautiful Jfvnia temple at Aftikere in Mysore State 
is„one of the finest examples of the iloyasala style of architecture. 
The visitor may particularly notice the stone-dome in the Mandapa, 
the beautifully caived Garbhagx (ha doorway, the Navaranga 
pillars sculptuted on all four faces with figures of Vishnu, Bhairava, 
. Durga and the ceilings which show an elegant workmanship. 
The village of Flalebicl rs the site of the ancient Dvarasamudra, 
the capital of the Hoysala kingdom. Here lies the “ Panthenon ” 
of Hoysala Art, The HoysalcsVara Temple, the largest monu¬ 
ment at Hallebid is a veritable museum of magnificent sculptures. 
The material used in constructing it is greyish soap-stone which 
yields softly to the chisel thus making possible fine and elaborate 
carving but gets hardened by exposure. The temple has two 
. Fitge cells containing the l-loysaIc 4 vata and Santale^vara lifigas 
respectively, “ Though the sculpture of the Hoysale^vaca temple 
is marvellous, xt is never obsttusive. Though each individual 
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figure is a work of ait, sculpture is definitely used by the designer 
as a subordinate element embellishing the beauty ot structure’s 
architectural design.” _ * 

THE YADAVAS *OF DEVAGIR 1 

The Yiidavas who originally lived in the Belagaum district 
as feudatories of the western Chalukyas became independent and 
afterwaids became a paiamount power m Western India' after 
the Chalukyas. The Yadavas were Maiathis pioper and lived 
in the heart of the Mahaiashtra country, extending from Nasik 
to Devagirj [modern Daulalabad]. The founder of the inde¬ 
pendence of the Yadava dynasty was Bhillama V, who flourished 
about the end ot the twelfth century. He founded the city of 
Devagirl where he crowned himself in 1187 He came into con¬ 
flict with the Hoysalas with whom he fought seveial wars with 
alternate successes and defeats. The most powerful king of the 
dynasty was Simhana who established the supremacy of the 
Yadavas south of the Krishna by defeating the Hoysala king 
Vallala II. In the north Siinhana defeated the Andhia lung Vita 
Kokkala of the Telegu country and Aijunavatman of Malwa. 
He also invaded TJujdrat seveial times. His son Ramachandra 
advanced as far as the Narbada. Simhana died in 1246 leaving 
an extensive kingdom which included the whole of the western 
Deccan and Central Deccan with the exception of the extreme 
south. The last independent king of the dynasty was R.ama- 
chandra who was surprised in 1194 by Alauddin Khilji who suddenly 
appeared before Devagirl from Kara Ramachandra threw him¬ 
self into the foit of Devagiri and was closely besieged by Alauddin. 
llamachandra’s son, Sankara, who was out in another campaign, 
advanced towards Devagiri to relieve his father but was defeated 
by Alauddin’s army, whereon Ramachandia submitted to Alauddin 
The Yadava rulers, especially Sithhana were great patrons of 
literature and art. Simhana’s private secretary, Sodhala was the 
authoi of a splendid work on music called Sangita-ratnakat a 00 
which Sithhana himself wrote a commentary. The astionomcr 
Changadeva, the grandson of the celebrated astronomer 
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the oblation vessel, he unsheathed the flaming sword, eager to * 
conquer the earth. Having swiftly defeated in battle the fron$ 
tier guards of he Pallava loids, he occupied the inaccessible 
. forest stretching to the gates of £iipaivata...'When the enemy, the 
king of Kanch’, came in strength to tight him, he in the nights 
when they weie marching .or resting in tough country, in places 
fit for assault/lighted up on the ocean of their aimy and struck it 

like a hawk, full of strength.The Pallava Lords, having found 

out this strength of his, as well as his valoui and lineage, said 
that to min h in would be of no advantage, so they quickly chose 
him for a friend Then, entering the king's service, he pleased them 
by his acts of bravery in battle and obtained the honour of being 

crowned with a fillet offered by the Pallavas.He also received a 

territory bordered by the water of the Western sea and bounded 
by the Ptehara [rivet] secured to him under the compact that 
others should not enter it.”[Ib.] 

The above extract clearly shows that the founder of the Kadamba 
Dynasty was a Brahman who carried on a successful war of 
independence for his people against his Pallava oveilord who was 
a Khattiya and wh% fell below his ideal of “the peifection of holi¬ 
ness,’’The Kadamba capital was at the ancient city of Var#vasi 
in the forest which covered the DhaLawar District. The numerous 
inscriptions, temples and other lemains point to a well-governed 
and prospei cus state. The rise of the Kadambas as an independent 
power took place about the middle of the fouith century A. D- 
The immediate successors of Mayura^arnan were mere names until 
we come to Kakusthavarman who considerably increased the Ka¬ 
damba power by wars and conquests. The nest important 
Kadamba ruler was Ravivaiman wha reigned in the beginning of 
the sixth centuiy A.D. He made successful wais both against 
the Pallavas and the Gangas. He was the last great king of 
the early Kadambas who fell a victim to the rising power of the 
Chalukyas ofVatapi in the middle of the sixth century A.D. The, 
dynasty was not, however, altogether destroyed. About the 
end of the ioth century A.D. we find the later Kadamba princes 
again rising as a great poweis after the downfall of the # Rash£talaita 
. ’ « 
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dynasty. The main centres of their power were Hangal 
[Dharwar Dist,] and Goa. 6 , 

THE GANGAS ' ' 

Another dynasty which for some centuries played an important 
part in the history of the Deccan was the Gahgas whose territory 
comprised most of the country now known as Mysore. The 
Gangas and their offshoots had a long and prosperous reign, 
lasting from the fourth to the nth century A. D. The first and 
second kings of the dynasty known from Sasanakopi "plates 1 were 
Kahkana Vatman and Mahadeva Varman. One of their kings was 
Hativartuatt who built a new capital at Talakiid on the Kaverl 
in the Mysore district. Dumni/a was a famous king of the dynasty. 
Great in war and learning, he successfully fought the Pallavas and 
is lcputed to be the auther of the Sanskrit version of the 
original lirihatkatba in the Pai&tcht language. Many other works 
also ate ascribed to him. Another great king of the dynasty 
was Srlpunuba [f. 726-76 A.. D.) who successiully fought 
against the Pallavas as well as as the ryung power of the 
Rashtrakutas. It is by the Riishtrakutas that they were humbled in 
the beginning of the ninth century A.D. Finally about the close of 
the 10th century A. D. the Chojas capiuied then capilal Talakad 
and theii power finally destroyed. 

The Gaiigas were zealous patrons ol the Jainas. The colossal 
statue of the Jaina saint Gomate^vara at Sravana Belagota was 
erected by a minister of the Ganga king, Raja Malla IV in 
A.D. 984. 


1 E, I. XXIV, p. 234 ff. 



CHAPTER XVI 


THE PALLAVAS AND THE TAMIL STATES 
OF THE SOUTH 

Southern India pt the Dia'vida Land corresponds roughly to 
the Madias Presidency and comprises that pait of the Peninsula 
which lies to the South of the Krishna and Tungabhadia tivets. 
Tamil is the oldest and principal Diavidian tongue, others aie 
Telegu, Kanaiese and Malayalam. Malayalam is a later develop¬ 
ment of Tamil. “ Dravida and Tamil aie two foims of the same 
word ” 1 Dravidian India was early divided into three kingdoms, 
the Pandya in the extreme south, conesponding to the present 
Madura and TinneveHy districts, the Cbmis 01 Kerela who were 
settled along the MalabaL Coast, comprising the present states 
of Travancore and Cochin, and the Cholas , located to the noith 
of the Panclyas as far as the Peonar river, and along the east coast 
which foi this teasdftvwas known as the Chola Mandalam 01 Coio- 
mondel coast. 2 The Inclo-Aryan of the North could not establish 
their political dominance oij the Tamil States. The Indo-Aiyan 
cultural influence lightly touched only the fringe of the Dravida* 
countiy. The three Tamil states of Chola, Chera and Pandya 
were outside the empire of even A^oka who, howevei, sent a 
Buddhist mission to those countries. The lesult was that the 
Dravida people developed theii culture and language more or less 
unaffected by those of the Inclo-Aryans of the noith The Diavi¬ 
dian architecture, then literature and theii distinct types of civilisa¬ 
tion, of which we shall deal mote fully in a subsequent chaptei, 
bear testimony to that fact. Befote, however, narrating the history 
of the old Tamil States of the South refened to above, we shall 
deal ;with the history of an .important dynasty, namely that of the 
Pallavas, which grew in the Dtavida countiy about the beginning 
of the fouith century A.D. 


1 Rawlinson, India, p. 177. 
s Ib. 
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T1IE P AT-LAV AS An*" — ^*r> &n>r 

About the origin of uiesc gifted people who played an im¬ 
portant part in the history of the South for about 600 years we 

have little reliable information. They arose into 
Different then- , , . t ■ < 

rics about then prominence about 325 A.D. on the east coast 

origin which is In the legion between the Pcnnar and the Pelar 

obscure ____- —_ — - - -- 

rivers, comprising a good bir -of the northern 

..portion of the ChuhTTand [sec Map. U._The Pallavas appear to 


have been ir‘ 
Tamil King 


•* 1 1 lii 


original 

y B.C.] 


mentions the Pandyas and Chojas. Mcgasthenes, [4th. cent. B.C.] 


knew the Pandya kingdom. As oka [3rd cent. B.C] refers to the 
Chojas, Pandyas and the Kcralas [Chems]. But the name of the 
Pallavas does not occm in any of the above sources. That the 
Pallavas were a bianch oL the Pnhlavas or Parthian* of North- 
Western India was the opinion of some scholars. Father Heras 1 
recently revived this iheoiy which has been generally abandoned 
by scholars as they do no I find anything in it except superficial 
similarity in names. Theie is hardly any positive evidence of 
Pallava migration in South India. Anottooi theory is that the 
Pallavas wcie an indigenous dynasty who lose to pnwei on the 
dessolulion of the Andhra empire. Their leaders collected round 
their numbers of Kurumbas, Morabas, Kallas and otliei feudatory 
tribes and formed them into a sluing and aggressive power. 2 A 
third view is held by Mr. M. C. Rasanyagam [Inch Ant. Lit, 
pp. 72-82] that the Pallava dynasty amsc out of the union of a 
Chola prince and the Naga princess of Manipallavam [an island near 
the coast of Ceylon], The son born out of this wedlock was made 
king of Tandamandalara by his father and the dynasty he founded 
was named after his mothei’s island home. Dr. Kiishnaswami 
Aiyangar’s statement is somewhat corroborative of their .Naga 
extraction. 1 -Ie says [JIH, Vol. II, pr. I, pp, 20-66] that the Pallavas 
have been .mentioned as Tontjiyar In the Sangam Literature and 


f 


1 Journal of the University of Bombay, Jan. 1936. 

2 Rawlinson, India, p. 194. 
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that they were descended from the Naga chieftains who were 
vassals of the §atavahana kings. Dr. Tv. P. Jayaswal, however, 
thinks [JBORS, March-June, 1923, pp. 180-83] that the Pallavas 
were a branch of the Brahman .royal dynasty of Vakat- 
‘tabas of the North and being militarists by profession carved 
miL a principality in the South. But the Talagunda inscription, 
as wc have sjen [Supra*, p. 3 5 8f.] clearly states that the 
Pallavas of Kan chi were Kshatriyas. Yuan Chwang who 
visited Kanchl about 640 A.D. says, among other things, c that 
then writing and language differed only slightly from that of 
Northern India ’. This statement, if accepted as true, goes a long 
way lo prove their northern origin. It may also be noted in this 
connection that except their three early copper-plate charters which 
are in Prakrit, their epigraphs arc all in Sanskrit. 

Whatever their origin, we find about A.D. 350 that the 
Pallavas established themselves on the east coast, in the Chola 
territory, and <occupied the famous city of Kanchl [Conjeeveram], 
which, like Madura, was one of the great seats of learning of 
Southern India. 

The eailiest Pallava lung of which we have any reliable informa- 
I . lion is Vtshtiugpp a of Kanchl who m Samudragu pta defeated when 
the latter l ed an expedition into the Deccan . 

Lal ^lngs 1Iava Hastivaiman of Vengi, a contemporary of Vish- 
nugopa, also probably belonged to the Pallava 
dynasty. The name of another Pallava king of Kanchi was 
. Simhavarman who ascended the throne about 436 A. D. f^e 


was a Buddhist [ASH, Mysore, 1908-9, p. yu\ The date is 
reduced from the colophon of a Jaina work which gives the 
Sitka year 380 as the 22nd year of Siriihavatman, king of Kanchl. 

The genealogy ofthe Pallava king s_ beginning from Sitnha- 
yishnu veil mce‘• tuir ed 1 He e^cended the l h*'o*w 

V.D. b.’ih i-.\ ..j <' :• .<> .i.il.cvt 

ihe gnai^ Pallava g eveIa i defeats on the kings of Ceylon and the 

three Tamil states. „ 


1 A.S.I., A.R., 1906-7, pp. 217-43 ; Hultzsch : The Pallava Ins¬ 
criptions of the Seven Pagodas. 
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l. Mnbetidnmrmaii .[^son and successor of Siiphavishrtu {?. A.D. 
(109*025] sutTcred several defeat* ,u the hand ni Pulakcitn II and 
losF to him the Pa Hava tcrriioi y of Vchi'i ovci which Pulake&n 
set his brother VKhrnnardbana. It 1* probable that the loss of 
Vengi stimulated the Pallavas to push forward the Southern” 
fmniters resulting in the conquest of Triehinopoly, 

Mahemha was at first, a Jairw, and*was converted to the Saiva 
faith by a famous Tamil Sami Tirujnart-Sambsmdar. lie was a 
great builder and excavated many rock-cut temples in the Trich- 
inopoly, Chingleput and North and South ArCot districts. We 
are furthci informed by the epigraphs [lip. Ind. XV/I, pp, 14-17] 
that he also built temples in honour of Brahma, l£vara, and Vishnu, 
He also built the famous reservoir, named after him the Mahendra 
Tank, near the city of Mahendravadi [North-Arcoi Dist,], whose 
-turns still exist. A cave Temple, probably built by him, of 
Vishnu still exists on the bank of the Tank [Iipv lnd. IV, 
pp. 1J 2- 5 3 1 . 

Mahendravarman l vv as succeeded by his son biit Hnimh avarmanL 
[c. 625-641 A.D.]. The hcicduary conflict with the Chalu- 
~~ kyas was coniinued by him, lie avenged the 

War with the defeat of his father bycsignally defeating the 

Chalukyas ChSlukyas and taking their capital Viltapi [641 
A.D.]. Pulakesin II probably lost his life in 
that battle. The Chalukya power remained in abeyance for 
thirtceen years, during which time the Pallava power became 
supreme in the Souib, This claim of his is established by an 
inscription [Ind. Ant. IX, p. too], found at Badatni [Vatapi] 
from which it appears that Narasirfiha I bore the title of 
Mahamalla. 

During his reign Yuan Chwang visited Kanchl and stayed for 
a considerable Lime. He described the country of .which Kanchl. was. 

the capital as Dr a.vitk~aad.. looo- miles- in circuit. 
Yuan ^|^ ane ® The soil was ferule, well-cultivated, and pr.udu.c- 
‘ * t ion plenty. The capital was a large city, five or 

six miles in chcumfciencc and contained 100 Buddhist monasteries 
and 10,000 monks. Jaina temples numbered about foity. Kanchi 
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is reckoned among the seven sacred cities of the Hindus and 
the bhth-place of the famous .theologian Dhannapala, thV" > 
rector of Nalanda, fust before Silabhadia [Beal, Buddhist 
Records of the Western World, II, pp. 228-29]. Nai.asim- 
havatman Mahamalla built a wondeiful seabeach town 
near Kanchi and within 3 2 miles of Madras and called it, after 
his own nam’e Mahamallapuram [Mahabalipuram], The town 
is tematkable fot the existence of many monolithic temples 
[infra p. 367] of which the Dhaimaiaja Ratha and probably 
seveial others were built by Naiasithhavarman 

His son* and successof Mahendravarm att /Ijibout whose teign 
fheie is haidly any lecord of note. Mahendiavarman’s successor 
was Paramiiivaravat man. During his time the old feud of his 
dynasty with Chalukyas tevived. This time the table was turned 
on the Pallavas. Accotding to a ChaLukyan record [Ep. Ind, 
X, pp. 100-06] .yiluamaditya I Chalulcya recovered about’655 
A.D. the fortunes of his family fiom the Pallava King PaiameS- 
varaman and captured Kanchi. This claim to victory is, however, 
disputed in the Pallava iecor 4 s. Paramcifvaiav at man was a 
wot shipper of &v^ and bruit a number of Satva temples in his 
kingdom. 0 

About the close of the .7th. century.A-D.^Eaiamelyarayarman^ 
was _su_ cceeded by Nara simh avarm an I 7 jwho assumed the viruda 
Rajaurnb a. Peace and _ptosperity reigned duiing^ his re gime. 
He built the famous Kailaianatha temple at Kanchi. He was^a 
patron QjTk UuA 

The successor of Naiasirnhavaiman II Riijasitiiha was Para- 
Mah/frp TT. .a bout whom we know nothing. He was succeeded 
by N andivarman a bout the fust quiGrter of the eighth century A.D. 
Nandivattnan belonged to a collateral branch, being descended^ 
fiom the time of Simhavishnu’s biother, Bhumivarman. 
During his reign the __Pjdlava-Chal ukya conflict revived Vilc- 
ramaditya II Chalukya captured his capital whifih Nandivannan* 
soon recovered,. He also fought against the Pandyas and the 
Rashtrakutas. He died aftei a long reign of mole than sixty yeais. 
1 -Ie was an adheient of Vaishnavism and built a number of tenjples 
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in lion o in' nf his god. Nandivavimn was succeeded by'several 
"ja rince ^ i- in •; ■"■■■• ' *'■ . \.D.£uh<» luring 

allied bn:■ < li uvh ',.i n v.. 1 fpati I against his 

hereditary enemies, the l’andras inflicted a crushing defeat on 
their king Vatagutia II at the battle of Sri Puiamhiyam. But tKe 
fight continued with this other hcrcditai y enemies, the Ghojas to 
■whom he ultimately succumbed and his" dynasty destroyed about 
the close of the ninth century A,D. 

Like the distinguished mcinbeis of his family Aparajitavatman 
was also a great builder and introduced a new technique in the 
art of building [infra]. 

The period of Pallava rule is marked by o uisidecable literary 
activities. The Pallava rulers were great patrons of letters, espe¬ 
cially of Sanskrit, which was the language used 
Literature ! 

for all royal cpigtaphs, barring a lew earlier ones. 
Kancht was the seat of Sanskrit learning in the South. Brahmans 
living in different parts' of the Pallava country alsoTultivated it. 
Poems of Kalidasa, Bharavi and works of Varaha-Mihira were well- 
known in the Pallava country. c The Kurram Copper-Plate grant 
of Parame^varavarman 1 was made for the iceiutmn of the Maha- 
bhirata in a mandapa at the village of Kutaam"near Conjeeverarfi. 
In thS village of fCurram there weic 108 families that studied the 
four Vedas. Tamil classics also grew under royal patronage. The 
Tamil Kuptl of Tnavalluvar was a wait of tecognised worth 
at the time. 


* The caves and structural temples and other architectural 
remains of the Pallavas form an important chapter in Hindu art, 
There has been a icgular evolution of the Pallava 
Pallava Art art of building with its different styles, [i] The 
first is what is called the Malmdra style [c. 6oo- 
6zj A.D.]. The cave-temple insciiption of Mahcndravarman I 
at Mandagapaffa [South Arcot Dist.’J, together with the inscrip¬ 
tion containing his birudus found in an ancient pillar embroidered 
"in the ’EkdtfJbaTuniitha SvSmtn teMplo at KiiBchi proves that Ma- 
hendra introduced the cave-style, probably from the Krishna 
district. Reference may also be made to the Jaina Pallava paint- 
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ing tcgently ftiscovet.ed in a cave-sluine at Sittanavasal,Pudokotta 
State’, assigned to the leign of Mahendiavarman I, [2] The second 
is the Mdmalla style [c 625-674 A-T>.]. The greatei part of lV,<T 
work oij the cave temples, the ‘ Descent of the Ganges 5 and the 
‘. Five Rathas ’ at MamalLapuram seems to have been executed 
eaily in the seventh century. Of the cave temples, the TrimUrtt , 
Varaha , DitrgS, and FiveJPdtidavas aie the most important. The 
Varaha, like" the Five Pandavas, has a verandah with the slendei 
octagonal pillars supported by a sitting lion simha-statnbha, cha¬ 
racteristic of a Pallava structure aftet Mahendra. In the Varaha 
Cave there is a series of well-known and magnificent teliefs, 
lepresentmg the Varaha-A vatata, Surya, Dutga, Gaja-Lakshml, 
and two fine groups of royal figures, representing Siilihavishnu 
and Mahenclravarman with their queens. With these sculptures 
must be remembered the open rock-cut ‘ Ththam,” commonly 
known as Arj una’s penance. 

The Fivg Rathas at Mahabalipuram are all monoliths cut from 
a series of boulder-like granitic outcrops on the shore. All 
are of the same petiod, the first half of the seventh century, and in 
the same style, though of vasied foim, evidently repiesenting 
contemporary types of structural buildings. Named after the 
five Pandavas, they all appear to be Saiva shrines. The Sahadeva, 
Dbarmarajd, and Bbima rathas have characteristic pyramidal roofs 
of thiee distinct storeys and chaitya-window niches. The 
Arjnnaratha illustrates the simplest form of the Dravidian temple. 
The Draupciditatha is a small square shrine with a squaie cutve- 
lineai roof like a modern biick temple. [3] The third is what is 
called the R djasitnha style. The stiuctuial temples at KaSchi 
and the shore temple at Mahabalipuram date from the beginning 
of the eighth centuiy A.D., and,ate due to Rajasiriiha. The most 
important of these is the famous Kailasa Temple at Kanchi. The 
shrine with its pyramidal tower and flat-roofed mandapam is 
surounded by a series of cells, resembling rathas ; but here the 
Pallava style is further evolved and more elaborate. In matters 
of details may be mentioned the more numerous lion-supporting 
pillars. Among other Rajasitfiha temples datable neat to 
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accession, he destroyed the independence of the eastern Chalukyas 
of Vengl, the Pandyas of Madina, tjre Gahgas of Mysoie and 
the chiefs of the Malabar Coast. He also conquered Kalinga 
in the ntfrth and Ceylon m the South He built a poweiful 
* navy and with its help, controlled (lie coastal waters of his 
extensive territory and started operation against the island of the 
Indian Aichipejago. He "built the great Rajaraje^vara Temple 
of Siva at Tanjore, on the walls of which are found inscribed the 
recoids of his conquests. He also made a thoiough survey of 
the counts y fot the puipose of assessing land revenues on a fail- 
basis. 

A . He was succeeded by his son, Rri/endia Cbola I [c. 1012-1042 
A. D.] who consolidated the empire built by his father and also 
extended it. He biokc the powet of the western Chalukyas, 
defeated the king of Gondawana in Central India, conqueied the 
Burmese Coast islands, the Malaya Peninsula, and completed the 
conquest of th£ Indian Archipelago begun by his fathei. His army 
laidep Orissa and Bengal advancing as far as the southern banks 
of the Ganges, opposite Gonda.^He was undoubtedly one of 
the greatest conquerors and deservedly assumed the title of 
Gahgaikonda in memory of his victoiy in the Gangetic province. 
His navy [made the conquest of the island of Laccadives 
[Lakshadvipa], the island of Maladives [Maladivpa] of the 
Malabar Coast and the Nicobai islands In the Bay of Bengal. 

$ Rajadhiraja [1042-52], the son an d successor of Rajendra 
Chola I, was faced with frequent levolts which bioTce out in the* 
empire, But he was able to maintain older by inflicting seveial 
defeats on some of the most poweiful of the rebellious princes 
of Chera, Pandya and Ceylon. Pie then invaded the Chalukya 
dominions. A sanguinary battle was fought between him and 
the Chalukya king Some^vaia at Koppam in which Rajadhiraja 
£ was killed. But his younger brothei, ILajendra D eva [1052-63] , 
who was crowned to succeed him on the battle-field, ledqhebattle 
to fir !■ .. ■ . ' . - .1 < . ^ ‘ u 
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of Kudala Sangamam at the apex of the Krishna Tungabhadra 
'""Doab, He also annexed the KYnara countries to the Chola empire. 
He died in 1070 and was succeeded by his son Adhirajcndra 
who was assassinated for unpopularity and the throne passed on 
to KjtioUiitlfii, an easiem Chalukya piinee, who was the daughter’s ' 
son of JRijcndra Chola I Giingaikoncla. lie proved himself a 
successful warrior. He defeated the icvolted Paijdya puncosand 
chiefs of Malabar. He was a good administrator and made an 
elaborate revision of the revenue survey of the empire, lie reigned 
$ • from 1070 to 1118 A. D. After his death, the Chula empire began 
to decline during the reign of his successors, none of them having 
any record of any conspicuous achievement. The Iloysnlas of 
Mysore as well as the Pfindyas of the South drove the Cholas 
from their territories. Many smaller feudal barons also asserted 
their independence, The last king of the Chola dynasty was 
°l . R ajetidra Cbo(a III who m anaged to exist as an independent prince 
till 1*67, There is no record of any prince after him. 


CHOLA ADMINISTRATION 

The Cholas developed a highly efltcicdl system of administra¬ 
tion. 1 The empire was divided into six provinces, called Manda- 
lam . Each Mandnla or provinces was divided 
At Divisions^ ‘ al ° a number of Ko(tarns [like modem divisions 
of British provinces]. Each Kottam again was sub¬ 
divided into a number of districts called Nadtts and within the 
temtoiial jurisdiction of a Nadu, there were several village unions 
called Kunams and Tar-Kunams which were the units of adminis¬ 
tration. „ 

The King was the head of the administration. He gave close 
attention to the details of government. His 

The King orders were recorded by Ins secretaries who 
_ communicated them to the viceroys. 


1 Read Prof. K, A. Nilkantha Pastel, (1) Studies in Chola His¬ 
tory and Administration. (2) The Cho[as in z Vols, 
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A viceroy was appointed to rule the Mandala. Each mandala 
or piovince being an old kingdom, its viccioy was eithei a des^^r, 
Cendant of its dispossessed royal house or a 

Vicetojft close relation of the ldng himself. He was in 

* constant communication with the Cential Govern- 

ment, receiving the king’s ordei and reporting actions to him. 
He had under him a body df officials to conduct the administra¬ 
tion according to his orders. All lecords were properly 
kept. 

The chief source of the income of the Government was the 
land-tax which was usually r/6 of the gioss produce. Besides, 
there were other petty impoits, such as dues 
Revenue on trade and profession, salt-tax, water-cesses 
and fines 1 and custom dues, The revenue was 
collected in the village unions by their executives. Each vilage 
union or the Kmram had its local treasury where the unspent 
balance of the*revenue was kept. Taxes weie paid either in gold 
or in kind. Remissions weie granted when necessary. The 
currency was the golden East), weighing 1/6 of an ounce, 

Land ie% enue being the chief "souice of state finance, asses- 
ment was made with uood care. For this purpose, theie were 
periodical and thorough suiveys of land o£ the 
whole country. There are records of two such 
surveys one made by Rajataja in 1086 and the othei by 
Kulottunga I. 

The Chola lungs spent large sums on public works. Roads? 

bridges and femes weie maintained. An extensive irrigation 

system existed. Dams weie thrown acioss the 
Public Works . ,,11 

rivers to diveit waters to smaller channels. 

Artificial reseivoirs, tanks and wells'were also used for purposes 

of irrigation. 

Having had to protect a large empire and extensive sea-coast, 
the Cholas maintained a standing army as well as navy. 

The army was divided thus : [x]» Alchets ; [2] * 
Army and Navy p orest . so ^ lcls . Chosen horsemen [4] Ele¬ 
phant corps. 
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LOCAL SI IT GOVERNMENT 

- Development of village .yipMimm v-->••• tin sno.i unique feature 
in the (.hetk Jtlniinisiiaiiu- ■if-kiii. The kuii.mi'. weic self* 
governing unite. All pmvcf of administration \i.t* tested in a 
Genetal Av-emhly of the Uninn elected by the 
'I he Village people, It had a number of working committees 

AstcmhH or , . , e , ...... , 

MiitmiUlu m woik alter the detail'- ul adminlslrauon in 
each. There were crj*!it such committees: [x] 
The committee that lot iked after the gardens; [2] that looked 
after the irrigation tanks ; [3] that looked after the cultivated 
fields: [4I that looked after the atfiuis of - the village 
generally; [5] Accounts Qnniniitfc; |/>J that looked after 
studies, [7] that looked after the disposal of lands, and [8] that 
looked after roads. The Assembly through iis committees 
had complete control of the adniinistiation. All taxes were 
collected in the name of the Assembly which made the necessary 
disbursements and kept the balance in the Union Treasury. All 
unoccupied and unappropriated lands were at the disposal of 
the Assembly, liven when the „royal oilicers or mcmbeis of the 
royal family had to make gifts to temples they had to adopt the 
prnccdute of passing tin ougLv the MaluisaMu for the acquisition 
of latids and managing for their gifts. The Mahiisabha made 
provision I’m the laying out of the land and bunging them 
under cultivation, making large 01 small plots, providing facilities 
for irrigation, suitable appmaches to the fields and construction 
atTd maintenance of roads fur tiafic of men and cattle and con¬ 
veyance of produce fiom fields to faun-houses and fiom thence 
to markets All these the Assembly did thiough the committees 
leferred to above and acted independently of any reference to 
liead-quai lers. Besides all these activities of rural utility, the 
Assembly was responsible for the maintenance of peace and 
order and administiaion of criminal justice. Il had the power 
of passing the highest sentence on criminals. The death sentence 
was, however, 'subject to appeals to higher authorities. The 
lung was, of comse, the highest appelate authojity of the 
country, while the royal officers supervised its administration and 
f % s 
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checked its accounts and records. The village administration was 

completely autonomous with the result that the Cential Govern- ^ 

ment was relieved of a gieat deal of responsibility and was assured 

of popular suppoit-. These administrative village units weie 

■ • called Kuirams and constituted a certain number 

Constitution of of villages thiown together and fanning some- 
Kuliam and Tue- , b s 

kuiiam .thing like* a Union in modem times. There 

were also a citain numbei of town-ships which 
weie large enough to stand by themselves. They constituted 
divisions by themselves and were called Tur-kurrams 111 the ins¬ 
criptions. A typical township described as a Tur-Kuuam 
was Uttarame(ui wheie nearly two hundred inscriptions 
indicating the nature of the village administration have been 
found. Each Kuti;am or Tur-Ku^am was divided into several 
Wards as in a modern municipal town. For example, Uttaia- 
meyur was divided into thnty wards. 1 
• 

MARITIME COMMERCE AND NAVAL ACTIVITIES 

Ancient Tamil lileiatuie 2 and the Greek and Roman authors 
prove that in the fust tvjo centuties of the Christian era the ports 
on the Coiomondal and Chola coasts enjoyed the benefit of an 
active commeice with both east and west. The Chola *fieel 
boldly ctossed the Bay of Bengal to carry on trade with Burma, 
Ceylon, Lhe islands of the Indian Ocean and the Malaya Aichi- 
pelago. The gieat Chola port of Kaveripadam was a great centse 
of trade and tiaffic. 

The Chola emperois had organised a highly effective navy. 
Wc have seen, how with its help, Rajaraja I and Rajendia Cbo]a 
I made extensive conquests ovei?eas. Rajaiaja destroyed the 
fleet of the Cheias at Kandalur and subjugated them. He also 
invaded the island and annexed its northern part which became 
a Chola province under the 1 name of Murhmadt Chola-Mandalam, 

1 S.I.I. Vol. II. 

2 ‘Cf. Tamils Eighteen Hundred Years Ago [1904] by V 
Kanakasabhai. 
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The effectiveness nf the Linda fleet is also proved by the fact 
that llajaraja conquered (he Maluhvc .uul flic T/iccdaivc islands. 
RajarajaN son and sucresw Rajendra 1 annexed the whole ot 
Ceylon about 1017 A.D., and maintained hi* hold *m ihc islands 
conquered by his father. 

ARCHITECTURE AND ART 

Great in the ait of administration, the Linda "kings were also 
great builders, and all their works were on a most stupendous 
scale. The most laudable undertakings in this direction were 
their vast irrigation schemes. The embankment of the artificial 
lake built by Rajendta Chola I near Ids new capital Gangaikonda 
Chojapuram was sixteen miles in length, with sione sluices and 
channels. Dams composed of huge blocks of dressed stone, 
were thrown across the Raven and other rivers. C.huja cities were 
elaborately planned and laid out. The centre of the city was the 
temple. The Chola kings were Saivas. Rajaiaja built about 1011 
A.D. a magnificent temple of Siva at Tanjnrc. His nun Rajendra I 
built anew capital Gangailconda-cholapuiam and built a temple 
there. In the great Tanjore Temple , the tower rises pyramid-wise 
to a height of rgo feet in thirteen successive stones. It is sur¬ 
rounded by a single block of stone, a; feet'-high and weighing 

f*l * 

about 80 tons. To place tins imposition was a remarkable 
engineering feet. The temple is contained in two spacious 
court-yards, the larger of which measures 250 feel by joo feel, 
More graceful if less imposing is the Subrahmanya 'Temple in 
the same city, with ‘ its highly decorated tower, less severe in 
outline. The temple erected in by Rajendra I in his new capital 
Gangatkonda-cholapuram is another imposing work of Chola 
Architecture. Its great size, huge limgam of solid granite, and 
the delicate carvings in stone are its striking features. 

THE PANDYA KINGDOM 

'f^e Pfmdyas, another Dravidian race, occupied the regions 
comprising the lpodem districts of Madura and Tinnevelly with 
parts of Travancore. Panflya is the most ancient of the Tamil 
States. It is mentioned by Megasthenes and Anoka’s inscrip- 

f % 
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tions [Kaiihga RE.]. Its ancient history is ohscuie. The early 
Pandya lungs issued copper coins with the symbol of the fish. 

We read in Stiabo’s Histoiy of the Romans that king Pandion sent a 
mission to'Caesar m B,C. 20. But their early histoiy is obscrue 
knd the first Pandya lung who can be placed in a definite chrono¬ 
logical position was Nedum-Cheliyan who lived about the end 
of the second ceqtury AD.’ In Yuan Chwang’s time, the Pandyas 
were tiibutaiy to the Pallavas of Kanchi, and Buddhism was almost 
extinct. Towaids the close of the ninth century, they combined 
wiLh the Cholas to defeat the Pallavas and recover their indepen¬ 
dence. But in the eleventh century, they had to submit to the 
Chola suzerainty After the downfall of the Cholas m the thir¬ 
teenth century, the Pandyas again asserted then independence and 
became the leading power in the South for a time. The most 
well-known of the independent Pandya kings was Sundara Pandya I 
who came to the throne in 1216 and conqueiedthe Chola capitals 
of Tanjoie ancf Udaipur. His inscriptions ate found in the Chola 
country proper, i.e., the districts of Tanjore and Trichinopoly. * 
Sundara Pandya died in 1238 A.D. and was succeeded by his son 
' Sundara Pandya II. He was confronted with the rising power of 
the Ployasalas of Dvara%amudia who advanced along the base of 
the Eastern Ghats and annexed them. The coast land tinly 
remained in possession of the Pandyas. Ultimately the Pandyas 
became feudatories of the Hoysalas of 'Dvarasamudia and when 
the latter collapsed before the Mussalman invasion in the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, Maduia and the Pandya 
countiy also came under the Mussalman supremacy. Petty 
Pandya chiefs continued to rule over Maduia as vassals, fust of 
the Muslim viceroys of the South and then of the Vijayanagara 
kingdom which absorbed them in* the sixteenth centuiy. 

The Mahdvamsa and a long Chola inscription at Arupakham 
near Kanchi [Madras, G. O Publications nos. 922, 923, dated 
1919, pp. 8—14] speak of a great war between the Pandyas and 
Ceylon which invaded the country. The o class ion of the* 
Ceylonese invasion was a disputed succession to the Pandya throne 
of Madura, the contesting claimants being Yira and Sundara. 

V h 
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Till-: CHEKA KINGDOM 




“ : umc " cr; ' m L - ^ ; ,„ Kdclnii 
* land Smt, compmed the modem Tiavaivn.rt: State 

C„cl,.„ and -pinions of Malabat. I, ,, also u , y aniiml J 
was mentioned in Afolta’s Hoik It,lies. I„ l„..,.j nnil „. „ f lhc 
Chrmtttn eta, eve find Pmm.r an the kin;- of the ClteA [I c 
evas killed in battle with the kin s of the Choab. He was sincee,led 
by his son H a .J„.SmI. The Che,, kin,.. Aiim II had iam Z 
a daughter of Karikala, the Chula kin,, Theit son 
was a very powciful km K who twice defeated the Chois and 
mack the Chews a supreme power in the South, 'ilk succcs.o 
% was defeated by the Pandya klng aikl tllc (W w ^ 

supremacy to Patidayas until the .isc of the I’alluva Aumncrs in 
t e ourth century A.D. In the tenth century A.D. the' Chcras 
came under the tule of the Cholas under Raj.uaja Choja. ' 



CHAPTER XVII 

■ » 

•A GENERAL VIEW OF SOUTH INDIAN CULTURE 


A general review of the histoiy of the South reveals some 
interesting facts which deserve notice All the three principal 
Religion religions of the North, Jainism, Buddhism and 

Brahmanism, were mtioduced into the South. 
Jainism was introduced in the time of Chandragupta Maurya. 
As'oka spread Buddhism in the Peninsula. By the seventh 
centuiy, oithoclox Hinduism overshadowed both Jainism and 
Buddhism and became the dominant faith in that region. The 
contribution of the South to the religious 'life of India was m 
the fotm of tfje Bhaku cult. Saivism and Vaishnavism were 
the two products of the .Bhakti Cult. Splendid temples of Siva 
and Vishnu were erected thtoughout the Peninsula by the Pallava 
and Chola rulcis. Nathamuni and' Ramanuja, the two saintly 
exponents of the BBmktimarga in Vaishnavism, and Basava, the - 
foundei of the Linga-yal^ Sect in Saivism, aie well-known and 
honouied names throughout India. 

A code of kw jike jthat of Manu. in North.. India grew .up in 
South India under the name of Apastamba . in the fifth or fourth 

centurv B.C. It view up in the Andhra country » 
Literature: Ait 3 6 3 

and Aichitectme and bears the mark of the Aryan influence. 

But of the indigenous liteiature of the South— 
the Tamil liteiature—unaffected by the Aryan influence, the 
earliest book, we hear of is the Rural, ail ethical classics, ^ Its a uthor 
Tiru-Valluvar was born in Mylapore_aJ>out the second century 
' A.D. ""He'Telrthe standard of literary excellence and his woik be¬ 
came one of the most populai in the legion, south of the Godavari. 

T" , ,, , T i ■ 'i E -V ; 3 ^ /'f ■■ T V'l': r'V r 1 *. -1 were 

y ■. ■ i, ;. ■ i ’ 1 ■■■ i .' i 1 . . I .. i ■ ■" pi g and 

sculpture highly developed under the patronage of the Pallava 
and Chola rulers. The existence of innumerable ry:?gnificerrc 
■ * ilf 
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temples and buildings in the South in the eaily and ihedlaeval 
'periods, already referred to,.not only retscitics, to the love of build¬ 
ing and sculpture evinced by Suuth-Indian rulers but also bears 
die impress of a new technique in architecture giving rise to 
the Pallava-Choh School of Arts which inspired all subsequent' 
buildings in the South in the eatlv and mediaeval periods. The 
chief characteristic of Dravidian temples is the - massive Vi mam 
nr tower, crowning (lie central slmnc. In the latei Dravidian 
temples, the central tower is dwaifed by lofty Gopuraf ot gate¬ 
ways, decorated with masses of stucco ornamentation, which 
dominate the flat country foi many milts around. Temples 
have frequently vast enclosures within tiieii walls and a promi¬ 
nent feature is a tank in the centie, which is used for religious 
ablutions. It is usually sunounded on bun sides by a colonnade 
with pillared cloisteis and steps tunning down to the water. 

If wc can recall of anything in Indian art and architectuie, 
literature and social institutions, indigenous in the sense of being 
pie-Aiyan, it is found in the South." 'file late Stimlat.ini Pillai 
truly remarked : “ The attempt to find the basic element of Hindu 
civilisation by a study of Sanskrit in Upper India is to begin the 
problem at its worst and most complicated point. India, south of 
the” Vindhyas—the Peninsular India—still continues to be India 
proper. Here the bulk of the people retain their pre-Aryan 
features, their pre-Atyan languages, their pre-Aryan social insti¬ 
tutions. Even here, the process of Aryanisation has gone indeed 
"loo far to leave it easy to the historian to distingusish the native 
watp from the foreign woof. But, if thetc is anywhere any chance 
of such successful disentanglement, it is in the South and the 
further south we go, the latget does the chance grow. 5 ’ 1 

The Tamil States being maritime countiies, the people of 
those states developed into a great sea-going people. They were 

the earliest people to build an Indian navy and 

Maritime Activi- • , , , . . 

ties and Commerce, matJne :uitl develop a maritime commerce, ihe 

" Indian mariners carried on trade with Arabia, 
Babylon, Ceylon and the islands of the Indian Archipelago. 

r 1 TamiUan Antiquary, 1908, p. 9. 
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The pqwerfu? navy of the Cholas having conquered, as 
already’ noted,. Ceylon, the islands of Burmese coasts, the 
Malaya Peninsula, Malabar coast .islands, Lhe Nicobai islands’*" 
and the inlands of the Indian Atclnpelago, laid the foundation 
. of. a Gieatei India. The lecenl discovery of laige lioides of 
Roman coins in some districts of the South reveals that 
extensive trade was carnet^ on between the Roman Empiie and 
the Tamil States in the first and second centuries A.D. 

Another important feature peculiar to South Indian admi- 
nislrauon is lhe giowth of the local self-government in the form 
of village autonomy which has been ah eady des- 
L °veinmcnt gl5 " c tibed in some detail in connection with the Chola 
administiation. It was a common feature in the 
administration of all the Tamil States. 




II 


It is generally on evidence that the Neolithic man passed in 
South India from the use of polish*ed stone to that of iron, while 
m* the, corresponding period in Northern India 
fhan N^oith India * t ^ ie tlans i tlon seems to have been from »tone 
to copper and later to iion. Peninsular India 
has been recognised as geologically older, consequently the 
existence of man and civilisation in the South is older than in the 
Noith. The Indo-Aiyan from the North, when they first begad 
to penetrate the country, south of the Krishna, found an 
advanced civilisation already established. 


£ Dravidian ’ is essentially a linguistic term and used to a group 
of languages. It is loosely applied to mean an ethnic group 
or race. There are two groups’ of people in the 
South, one civilised and the other less civilised. 
The latter group is still persisting in many 
backwai d and unreclaimed groups of people that still* 
inhabit India. When ultimately the Aryan immigration into South 
India did take place many elements of Dravidian civilisation 


Diavidian 

Society. 
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found entry into the Aryan civilisation which ultimately developed 
into Indian civilisation. The mam cure of society from its 
"Very inception m the South consisted of two mam jgroups— 
the cultivators who funned t the majority and ihe l.uvl-owncrs, 
From among' the latter class came the kingly families. Thete ■ 
were various classes of agiiculunal labourers—Nagas with 
various occupations, die fishci-folk, the hunter-folk etc, 
Therein lies the rudiments of the Haste System as it obtains 
in India today, as distinct fiom the Varnairama Dharma of the 
Aryan Society. The hardy peasant folk of the country made good 
soldiers. Monuments to watt lots who had fallen in battle are 
common objects. 

The Tamils weLe bold sailors and skilled agncullurisls. The 
pearl and conch fisheries go back to pre-historic times. The 
lUmayatm speaks ol Maclura as adorned with 
Lidustryf and jewels. The Ariha&stra [f. 400-300 

B.G.] tefers to Pancjya Kiivataki, a class of 
peatls, found in the extreme soutln The land was well 

tilled and efficiently irrigated. Pottery, weaving and metal work 
were the usual village occupations. Southern. India possessed 
a number of commodities for which wcstejju nfilion had an urgent 
needf-spices and precious stones. Accotding to Rawlinson this 
tiadcr with Yemen and the Red Sea must have gone on from very 
early times. According to the Bible “iliram king of Tyre, sent 
his ‘ Ships of Tarish ’ from Ezion Geber [Akaba on the casLern 
arm of the Gulf of Suez] on a triennial voyage to Ophir, probably 
Sopara on the Bombay coast, to fetch Ivory, apes and peacocks 
and a great number of almug trees and precious stones 
for the temple then being built by his powerful ally king 
Solomon.” 1 r 

1-Ie continues that the Hebrew names for these commodities 
clearly reveal their Indian origin. For example, the Hebrew names 
for ivory is Shea bobbin, Skt. ibha dan la, that of apes is koph. Ski. 
•Kapi, that of peacocks is Fuki-im ; Tamil Fokei [lb. and n. t]. 


1 Rawlinson, India, p. 178. 

* ' * 
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Among ‘Other articles of commerce were pepper, ci nn a m on, rice, 
coial, and loilo'ise which grew m the South m sufficient quantities.'* *•* 
The Periplus Mans Eryfhraet [c. 81 A.D.] throws fuLthet light on 
the South«Indian tiade with the west. *The vast numbeis of Roman 
• coppci coins found at Maduia teveal the fact that theie was a biisk 
Uadc between the Pandya countiyand Rome. Stiabo \c. 25 B.C.] 
tells us that on $ie accessioil of the Emperor Augustus, a Pandyan 
king sent an embassy to congiatulate him. The ambassadois 
took off from Barygaza [Bioach] and went oveiland from the 
Peisian Gulf and Look with them various Indian beasts, birds, 
and snakes as presents A jama 01, Buddhist monk named 
Sarmanochegas [Sramanachaiya] accompanied the embassy and 
following the example of the famous Kalanos in the time of 
Alexander the Great, burnt himself to death at Athens, 1 

It is from the time of Adoka that we come to a definite know¬ 
ledge of the political divisions of the South. 
Peaceful ^enetra* In R.E. XII A^oka speaks of his dominions in 
Culture y ' t-htee compartments : Northern India, dependent 
states in Southern India, and independent states 
in the Fai South. These independent states were Chola, Pandya, 
Keralaputia [Cheta rj an^ SatyaPutia [not yet piopcily identified] 
He further says that these southern kings were his neighbours,*and 
his piopagation of the Dhawma must have been made with the 
suppoit of the rulers who wete placed on a footing similar Lo 
the five Yavajut [Gieek] kings of the West. We may, therefore, 
take it that Buddhism penetiated in the South peacefully There 
is thus little doubt that votaries of Sanskrit cultuie—Brahmans, 
Buddhists, and Jamas—came In and made' settlements m this 
region. Such influence as they exeicised upon the Tamil SocieLy 
was the result of example lather than compulsion fiom authority. 
The doctilne of Bhakti is devotion to personal God, the 
devotion and set vice of individuals to Him as a 
The Bhakti Cult, means of attaining salvation by grace that trans¬ 
forms Brahmans of old to PlindJs of modern 


* 






1 lb. p. 180. 
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times, and the Umayana Buddhism [the basic principle of which 
^ts the attainment of Nirvana for oneself and by his own exertion] to 
Mahayanism [the basic principle at which is service to humanity, 
salvation for uthcis, faith iiy ami devotion to a personal pod], 
This Bhakti movement which has In its penes is the woi ship of the . 
pods Siva and Vishnu is -a pre-Aryan and peculiarly Southern 
cult which gradually lound its way /u the North. It had its 
beginning in the South long before the Sanskrit culture penet¬ 
rated in that region. But its efflorescence is witnessed in the Pallava. 
period of the Safigatn literature. The Bhakti literature of the 
Saivas, c.g., the Tern raw and Tiruvachakam of the Yaishnavas, 
and the Prabandbasi !i tern lure *t 7 f the Ala vat as alike belong 
to this age. The religious literature of the bhakti cult gives 
evidence of the development of Agawas (Siistrie literatuie] 
which lies at T the root of temple wot ship, and which again 
_ is a direct product of the religion of the Bhakti cult. The 
whole Agatna literature, both Vaislinava and Saiva, numbering 
more than 120, came into existence to fulfil the needs of the temple 
worship. The deity in the abstract had to he conceived of m 
some suitable ftnm, to be installed in images in temples and 
worshipped in accordance to the A gain a lKciaturc. Here the 
complex piescnts a mixture of‘the Aryan and pro- Aryan 
elements. 

During this pound of the de\clopiuoul of the Bhakti cult 
in the foun of Saivism and Vaisht.iavism and temple wotship of 
tke deities according to the Agatnas, similar activity and develop¬ 
ment of Jainism and Buddhism wet c also wil- 

No Persecution nessed. There is evidence of much contention 
of any faith by , 

rulers and disputation. The slate and its ruler were 

tegatded as '‘something distinct, and whatever 
the petsonal persuation of the ruler, his individual religion was 
not elevated to the position of State religion. This mental posi¬ 
tion of the king gave no occasion for any attempts at unity or 
*“ uniformity in religion, and this removed one of the fruitful 
causes of persecution. Each group of people was allowcp 
freedom of its own course in respect of religion. 
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This‘liberalism also pervaded all public life and showed itself 
in various developments of human activity Rulers adopted,, „ 
the same principle in matteis of adthinistration and this led to the 

, * development of losal administrative institutions 

Liberalism _ 

* which came ultimately to provide a popular- 

self-governing agency that regulated social and public life in the 
South. We haye seen \Supra, p. jyaf] how during the peiiod of 
the Chola empire which included the plain portion of the 
Peninsular India, epigraphic evidences of the fiee local institutions 
foi social and administrative work wete plenty. 

The cult t of Bhakti, the Agama literatuie ancl Temple woiship 
naturally led to the development of architecture in the South. 

Art is the handmaid of religion. The South- 
■ South-Indian Indian temples of Siva and Vishnu in their mag- 
TKionby 1 rhem" nlf i ce ^ ce a nd magnitude aie its living examples, 
selves They are monuments of devotion of their votaries 
• who contributed in money and labour to their 
construction. Royal patronage in building them had full co¬ 
operation of the people. In fad, the South Indian temples' are 
almost an institution by themselves* They ate the centres of public 
and religious life frf tj^e people of their localities. There they 
congregate to worship, to discuss politics, social problems and 
and exchange social amenities. They hold public meetings, 
religious Kirtanas and Kathanatakas in the mandapas or “ pillared- 
halls ” of the temple. 
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Baladitya, 269, 274, 296-97, 

3 ° 5 «. 


Baladityagupta, 310. 

Balaghaf, 2861/. 

Bala Hisar, 125, 

Bala^ri, 176, 179, 182. 
Balavarman, 240, 242. 

Bali, 344. 

Balia, 262. 

Ballala Sena, 337. 

Bana, 9, 11, 81, 246, 293, 304, 
311, 316, 318-19, 322. 
Banabhatta, 276, 322. 

Banavasi, 285, 345-46. • 

Banerji, R. D., 24811, 261, 297, 

318, 337 - 

Bandhupalita, 155. 

,Bankipur, 355, 

Bankuia, 241. 

Banskhera Plate, 303, 312, 317. 
Bapaka, 214. 

Baiabanki, 308. 

Barabar Hill 'Cave Inscription, 
13212. 

Barkamaris, 247. 
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Bareilly, 230, 241, 

Barhut, io, 15, 158, 163-65, 

’ *67-68, 192. 

Barnet 139 rt, 240 

Barua, B.M., 194. ' 

Barygazft 126, 185-86, 381. 

Basak, R.G., 260 270. 

Basarb, 44/4 Copper plate pram 
234, 248W, 255-56, iijn, 258-59 
263-64, 283, 377; Excavation, 
2.3 3 - 

Basim copper plate grant, 280, 
282-84, a.8 5M, 288-90. 

Bastar, 287. 

Basukuyda, 43. 

BasupQja, 46/0 

Beal, 3r2, 322/;, 349//, 364. 

Beas 105, in, 262. 

BchistOn Inscription, 95. 

Bela gaum, 357. 

Bctapura, 355. 

Bclagola, xi8. 

Belut (see Bclapuca), 355-56, 
Bcnates 23,49, 64, 68,123-24, 
254, 257, 260-61, 263-64, 

272, '304-05, 314, 317-19, 

323-24, 336-37, 340 , 340 «> 

352 , SH 373 - 
BentKick, 340. 

279, 285, 345. 

Tierar, 125, 138, 172;/, 175,17522 

279 , z8 5 , 345 - 
Besnagar, 166-68, 191, 2Q2. 
Betul, 285. 

Bevan, 13. 

Bhaagh&t, 285-87. 

Bhabru (R.E.), 130, 131s, Ins¬ 
cription 128. ' 

Bhadda^ala, 114. 

Bhadiabahu, 10, 48-49, 117-18, 


Bhadrabahu Ghaiifa, 1177. 

0 had ray ana, 182. 

Bhadrayana Bhiksu Sarftpha, 179, 
Bhaga, 165. 

Btuj'adugha, 36, 

Blugalpur, 68/;. 

Bhfigavata, 79, 165-66, 202, 
Biragavan Lai Imlraji, 316. 
Bhap.gas, 69, 

Bhagila, 182. 

Bhaglratlu, 230. 

Bhairava, 356. 

Bhakti y, 377, 585 5 'movement, 
382; marg.t 377. 

Bhamati 358. 

Bhantlaganka, 182, 

Bhandiira, 28 5. 

Bhandarkar, D.R, 81, 8i/;, 87//, 
113//, 125-26, xy, i 31Wj 169, 
176, 1,78, 180, iy6w, ill, 219, 
236, 262, 275//, R.G, 169, 

Bbatidarkar . Commemoration 
Volume,' 303/;, 

Bhangi, 43. 

Bhanugupta, 171-73, 196-97, 

340 n, 

Bharatas, 26. 

Bharatpur, 242-43. 

BhSiavi, 366, 

BhartrulSman, 216. 
Bhartrclstman-Vi^vasena, 215. 
,Bhatukachchha, 93, 301, 

Bbasa, 79. 

BhSskarachSrya, 358, 
Bhitskatavarman, 242, 314, 318- 
J 9 > 3 i 7 ' 

Bbafiirka, (king) 299, 300, 
BhatSfcSvapad, 258. 

Bhatfa^Sli, M.K., 270. 
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Bhava, 181, • 

Bhavadattavarman, 287, 287s. 

Bhavagopa, 181. 

Bhava Naga, 230, 283-84 
Bhavanaga Bhiirasiva, 288. 
Bhavanagai, 299, 

Bhillama V, 337. 

Bhills, 22. • 

* t m 

Bhilsa, 126, 202, 250, 282. 

Bhikshu, 129, 179. 

Bhikshu sarngha, 87. 

Bhima, 367. 

Bhimana, 336. 

Bhitatgaon, 277. 

Bhitari, 243, 248 ; Seal, 248, 266, 
269-70; Stone Pillar Inscrip¬ 
tion, 265, 267, 267/2. 
Bhogavarman, 311. 

Bhoja (king} 332-33, 34°, 345 > 
353; II, 329; of Dhar 247. 
Bhojaka, 188. 

Bhojpur, (a lake), 332. 

Bhojas, 123. # 

Bhopal, 134, 332. * 

Bhtlgukachchha, 210. 

Bhukti, 256, 320, 

Bh-utnaka, 208-09. 

Bhumara, 276, 278. 

Bhumimitra, x68. 

Bhutan, 23. 

Bhutapala 181, 

Bhuvanegvara, 133, 187, 341. 
Bihar, 34, 64, 73, 117, 133= 

248-49, 256, 263, 272, 303, 
3 o6 > 3 * 9 ? 33 5 - 37 > 34^-Sharif 
33 5 »- 

Bijapur, 346. 

Bijnor, 317. 

Bilhana, 354. 

Bilsad, 249, 257, 263. 


Bimbisara, 8,44 46, 48, 71,76-7, 
79 > g 4 - 5 > 87,124,234. 

Jhndusara, 14, 52 n, 113-17, 12V 
22, 124. 

Biruda, 366, 

Bitpala, 336. 

Black Sea, 108. 

Block, 233, 233, 2y7/2, 

BNUI-IS, 294/1. 

Bodh Gaya, 67, 128, 168, 244. 
Bodhi, xo, 5 3, 168, 31S, 
Bodhisattva, 10, 15, 19, 59, 61, 
81, 224, 254-5 5, 276. 
Boghaz-Koi, 97. 

Bohemia, 23. 

Bolan Pass, 107^ 

Bombay, 93, X25, 133, 210, 291/), 
380 

Bopadeva, 358. 

Bose, 337, 

Biahmii, 40, 364. 

Biahmadatta, 76, 271. 
Brahmagiri, n6,128//, 134, 15 j». 
Brahmanda, 79, 279. 
Biahmaputra, 23, 278, 29J, 304. 
Biahrna Vaivartapuiiina, 1^. 
Biahmi, 23, 137, 194, 213, 236, 
306. 

Brahmana, 6, 25, 29,34, 41^17!" 
Biahman-Satavahana, 182. 
Brahma Samaja, 38. 
Biahmamsm, 37, 51, 5 4 ” 5 > 59 ? 
, 61,65,158,163-64,168, 1B0- 

82,255,274-77,321. 
Brihadaranyaka Upanishad, 35 ? 
37 - 

Brihadiatha, 155-58, 161-64. 
Brihaspati, 8 * 

Brihaspatimitra, 188-90. 
Brhaspatisava, 282. 
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Bpihatkaiha, 186, 360, 

. Bfihatkatha Krmha, 117/2, 

KMC 2o6 } 2o8«, , ■ 

Broach, 186, 209-10, 300-01,381, 

Bucephala, 103, 

Buddha, 8-10, r j, 47, 52//, 53-6, 
3 8, 59 , 6r, 67, 70, 72-3, 73-6, 
86-9, 109, 130, 144, 16R, 201, 
zii, 224, 226, 254-55. 26j, 
269//, 270, 275-76, 294, 316, 
3 l8 > 323-3253 -body, 200;- 

death 57, 115; divergence of 
opinion, 52//; discourses 9; 
disciple, 46; family, 78; life of 
515 parimrvana 52//, 76, nj, 
200. 

Buddha CJiarita, 69 tt, zz 6 . 

Budhaghosha, io, 123. 

Budhagupta, 256, 270-71, 273- 
74 , 296. 

Buddhayana, 58. 

Buddhism, 10, 38, 44,47-8,50-1, 
54-5, 60-j, 67, 7 i, 74-.5, 

127-28, 130, X4.5, 169, 179,182, 
*99*254, 257, 269, 274, 280, 


292, pi, 318-19, 323 33 ?> 37Ji 
37 "h **ii Cauc of its down 
fall, 6 s; Ciuh* of the disappear¬ 
ance 65; Right 1 ules j 4 a nun, 
89; M >*alin of, 54; Position of 
women, Ripid prunes of, 
5 3-6 revival of (,7; Royal 
edidK on Buddhism, 128. 
Buddhist - 

church, j3, Rr; council, 73, 2233 
India, 70, 702/, 781/, 9^, 92W; 
records, 322; reemds of the 
western world 349;,; W nk 
inscripiion, 177, 

Btihler, 8, 125, 131, 167, 370, 

176, 280, 2861/, 516. 
Bulandsluhr, 257, 

Bulis of Allakajipa, 69, 
Bfimivarnun, 365 , r 
BundclAhand 68, 238, 251, 

251, 274, 33c 333, 341 
Burges, 2942;. 

Burma 1, 23^ 56, 92, 133, 223, 
369. 

Burn, R., 309, 


c 

Catsar, 373, 

Calcutta, 67, 225, 282//, 2832/, 
288«; -Review, 240; Universi¬ 
ty, 252/. 

Colvin, 44. 

Cam, Hist, of India, 362/, 

37 , 5 1«, 912/, 93, 96/1, 108//, 
** 3 w i I J 5 > IJ 5 W > t6j 1972;, 
199, 200, 2ox2t, 20522, 

Canatese, 22, 

Cape Comoiin, 368, 


Carle Cave Insciiption 177, 
179, 1 Hi, 210. 

Caspian sea, 14, 

Catalogue, 2502/, 264, 269, 2692;, 
2922/, 

Cat. Coins of Andhra Dynasty 
& Western Kshatraps, 
a 15//. 

Caucasian, 21, 23. 

Cave Temples of India, 2942/. 
Cawnpore, 276. 
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Ceylon,, ii, 3% 67, 137, 252, 
362-63, 368-69, 374-73, 379. 
Ceylonese accounts, 122®, 
Chronicles 52®, 64, 76, 79, 
8 3"5j *2.7 130-31; invasion 

’373; ttaditions 122. 

Chabuthe Vase, 187. 

Chaitya, 254, jji. 

Chaityaguha, 179, 182. 
Chaivatikani, 184. 

Chakra (scholar) 227. 
Chakra'palita, 268. 

Chakravatin' 301. 

Chakravarty, N, P., 269//. 

Chakravartilcshetra, 299. 
Chaktayudha, 335, 352. 
Chalukya, 281, 315, 343-46, 

348-Ji, 3 5 3-5 5, 3 5 8-59, 364-65 
369, ’ 

Chambel, 139. 

Chambeilam, 36. 

Chammak copper plate Inscrip¬ 
tion, 230, 239, *85, 292. 
Champa, 46, 76, 79, '93. 
Champaian 134. 

Chapakya, 113, 117, 261, 281, 

3°5, 352, 3 54, 369- 
Chanaka, 281-82. 

Chandala, 88, 254. 

Chatidan Pit Hill, 133. 
Chanda, R.P., 191. 

Cband Bardai, 340, 

Chanddla, 331-32. 

Chandra, 181, 239 = 62. 
Chandiablvaga, law. 
Chandragiri (Mysore), 48. 
Chandragupla, 8, 83, 108, m, 
113 = 20, 126-27, 138, 

142, 145, 147-49, z 53, 19°, 
196, 235, 249—53, 25 5-56, 


258—60, 262, 286; I,. 233-36, 
245, 273; H, 14,103, 215, 230- , 
• 236-37, 243, 247-48, 261 = 

64, 274, 285-86, 288, 292-93; 
•-Maurya, n, 14, 16, 48, 108, 
no, nia, 114, 120-21, 193, 
213, 261, 268, 377;-Mum- 

pati, 48, 118. 

Chandraprabhu, 46a. 
Chandravarman, 240-41, 261, 
Changadeva, 357. 

Chanluama, 168. 

Channagni, 282. 

Channapeta, 282. 

Charaka, 227. 

Chaiana, _ 

Charmanavatl, 159, 161. 
Charmichael Lecture, 87a. 
Char'penties, 464. 

Charsada, 100. 

Chatteiji, C.D., nia, 337. 
'Chattopadhyaya, K.C., 275«, 

303 a. 

Chatuivarga Chintamam^ 358. 
Chauhan, 333. . 

Chedi, 68, 31—33,189. 

Chellana, 44, 71, 76-7. 

Chcnab, 101, 104—06, 262. 
Chcia, 127, 361,62, 368-69,376, 
381. 

Chcta, 187, 189 
Chetaka, 44, 72, 

Chhate vase, 188. 

Chhattisgarli, 290. 

China, 23, 137, 178, 223, 295, 
315, 326. 

Chingleput, 364. 

Chinna, 

Chiratadatta, 264. 

Chitaldroog, 15, 134. 
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Ch ! tnr < W, if^.197, 339,341. 
Chitu-Samhhuta Jltaka, 88. 
Shivara, 179. 

Chola, 116, 127, jj,j ( 308-09, 

3° 9 », 343-45, 34S-49, 3^, 

3<5o-6j, 366, 3 68, 370, 374-73, 
377, 379, 3 *f, 3R3; adminktra- 
tion, 370, 37a, 379; -empire, 
3<5»; fleet, 373-74; king, 371; 
pfii?dyii, 346; style. 368. 

Cholas (2 vols,), 370 ti, 

Cholika, 309. 

Chaudhury, H.C., 103, 

Chulk Setrhi Jaiaka, 92//, 
Classical Sans. Lit., 275/?, 
Cochin, 361, 32 <$, 

Cockburn, 21, 

Coimbatore, 335, 

Comilla, 242, 

Coins of Ancient India, 163, 
Conjeevctam, 239, 348, 363, 366. 


I|)abSlta in Naogong-242 
Dacca Review 270, 

Dadda, 300 
Dali Parbatia 276 
Daivaputra-Shahi ShahSnushahi, 
5 ™> 243 

Daji, Dr. Bhan 279 
Dakshamitra, 210 
Dakshinabares, 186 ' 

Dakshipa, 180 
Dakshinpa, 183 
Dakshipapatha, 186, 238,343, 
"344 * 

Dakshiiyapatha-pati, 177 
Dakshiijapathe^vaia, 177, I? 8 


Cuomaraswamv, -A.K., 1 2 5 . 
Cophen, m, 

Qmunondad, 373, 

Cowell and Neil, me, ^4^ 
lavn, 

Cowell and Thomas, 316*. ' ' 

liitt'dlj* I ranslaiiori, 92m 
Crate; us, 107. 

Cieun script, 19. 

Cunningham, 79, 165, j Jr , 
Curtius, 82-3, 86e, 102, i02e, 
lot, 1 cfw. 

Cumm, 3, 14, 

Cuich, 2ti, 213, 314, 329. 
Cyrene, 131. 

Cyrus, 9t. 

CCIM, 222, 243, 

C II, 11 fie, 2243/1, 249, 255, 
259-60, 264, 168-70, 270//, 

2 7 ir 280, 286e, 29 6,2974, 
340//. 


Damana of Ethanda palla, 238 
Dande-pasiadlukarana, 258 
Dandin, 293 
Dandaka, 343 
Danda karany, 334 
Dandapala, 140 
Dandeker, 261 
Dantidurga, 352 
Danti Varman, 352 
Dardistan, 328 
Darius, 95, 96, 98, 121 
Darrfaka, 79,84,183 
Da^apura, 210,270. 

Da^aratha, 157, 156 
Da^vamedha ghata, 230 
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Datiavataia, 276 
Dasgupta, N, 248/; 

Dasyu, 343, 344- 
DaLtabliatta 264, 286 
Dattadevi* 249 273 
Datiltabad, 357 
Danvanka, 139 
Davaka 242. • 

Davids, Dr. RTiys, 90, 199;; 
Davids, Mrs. Rtfys, 90 
Damajada 214 
Damajada, 4 rl I, 215, 216; 
Damajadarfil 41 , 216 
Damjada^r'i III, 216 
Diimasena 216 
Damodar River, 241 
Danxodaipur, 257 
Damodaiput Copper Plate, 

256, 264, 27?, 320. 
Damodarscna, 259, 285, $86. 
Dana, 282 
Daiayavaush, 93 
Dasas, 27, 37 , 

Datlamitii, 196, 196// • 

Dava 90 

Deccan, 116, 183, 236 
Deccan Plateau, 3 
Deer Patlt, 53 

Defeat of Scleukos Nikatoi, 113 
Dehiadun, 133, 317 
Demetm, 196 « 

Demetrios, 160-61-196 = 99, 
201, 205 

Delmachus, 13, 14, 122, 
l^eo Barapark, 297, 303, 303, 
3°5 »• 

Deo-Baranark insciiption 304, 

3 ° 5 , 3°9 "• 

Dcotek, 284 

Deotak insciiption, 284 n 


De^a, 236 , 

Dcshpande, V. K., 282/2, 

.288/;. •. 

Deussen's Philosophy of the 
Wpiushads 38//. _ 

Dcva, 351 

Dcvabhuti, 163, 166. 

Dcvadatta, 53 
Devagarh, 276 

Devagupla, 236, 239, 303, 304, 
303,306, 310, 317. 

Devagiil, 332, 334, 556, 37. 
DevakI, 265, 267. 

Devamitta, 67, 

Devanampiyasa Asokasa, 134 
Devapfda, 64, 221, 330, 336, 
3 3 5 ' 

Devar.'ija, 236, 239. 

Dcvarashtra, 240, 238. 

Devardhi Kshaniiiiiianiana, 50. 
Devasena, 290, 291. 

Devatii, 140. 

Dcvavarman, 156. 

Devi, 269, 273, 308 
Devi Chandraguptarfi, *236, 
246, 247, 250. 


Devi JayasvaminI, 3x1 


Delhi, 34, 69//, 

2 5 9 > 

260, 261, 

262, 278, 

33 C 

33 3 , 3 > 5 > 

134 . 

Delhi-Mcciut 

Pillar 

Inscrip- 

non, 134. 



Delhi-Topra 

Pillar 

I ns crip- 

tion, 134. 




Dhamapada Afthakatha, 75. 
Dhamma, no, 123, xjo, 131, 
160, 180, 222 324, 381, 5 5, 
56, 

Dhamma-chakta pravartana 
mudra 294 
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Dbamny chakra pawttaiu 
.-> m»*U J 4.47 ff 

"Dhamnia «fA{,U 12<} 

Dli, (,h, yj// 

Dhammkas 184 

I^rnmx hUUmuA, „ 9 , IJO< 
Dhamm.1 Piuka , 7 
Dhamma Sutra, 79 
Dhamma Vijaya 124 
Dhammapaila, 93 
Dhamma Vitrfe, 123, u «, 
Dhamcna, 83. 

Dhana Narnia, 83. 

Dhananjaya, 538, 332, 

Dhafiga, 33^ 

Khanika, 

DhStiyaJcafaka” 62. 
Dhaiiyavishnu, t 7l) Z(J ^ 

DhSrft (Dhara) , 07 

33a. 7 5 7 ’ 34 ’ } D, 

D !rr,; z*^ 

a Tlrthakara, 4 6ti, 

Dharmaklrti, 39, 300/r. 
Dharma-mahamatras 345, , 4I 
Dharma-maha.aja, 481, 2 8 9 . 
■UharmapSla, 67 ... , 

Dh. m .,V X J,! ’ > f ”' 

DhamMtm 7 , «, 

Dhawat Djstnci, 3,4, 359. 360 

Dharapatfa, 300. ‘ 3 

Dbarasena, 300, 

Dbarasena I, 3O0 , 

Dharasena IV, 30I , 

Dharana 18 j, 

D^itarashtra 3J| 39 . 

fjauli, 33, I3Jj la4> 

-Uhoyika, 337^ 
fihtuvabhatta, 300 
Dhn ™ Dovi, 24 «, 24 
259 ) 273. 


Dhruvaraja 352,* 
I)hmwteo..I. }C6 . u',o,. 
i Jhruvasv.miijjj, 2 <9, 
Digamhara n «, 

"WM* 3 % < 24 . 299! 3 <8. 

D 'h*hir, K. X. 241. 

D 2 7 rt, 

DinSjpm, kj ( 271, 

Diodorus, 83, l07 

Diodorus, 2 ,, h ys 
Diogenes, i or. 

Dion, 202, if, 

Dionysius a. 1?1 
DivSkarscna, 239, 2H}) 
Divckar 2(18, 

DivocDsa, 27, 

Divyavadana Ir, m, 151, 164, 

*<M» *<i5, j<ij, 

Dif'.ha C hSrayank <jj } 

Dl^ha Nikaya 7 w, 7t „, 

m 77 , 73 «, « 7 «, 86, 93, 93,, 
in, 

Dlpavaliis.t rr, ,fi #i m «j 4) 
84/;, 93, 200//, 76//, 74, 

Dinara 164, 254. 

D. K. A, 281//, 283//, 

Do-ab 106, 238, 237, 260. 

Dotted Records, irj, 

Drachmae, r 4 6, 14c,//, 

Drangiana, 204/,. 

Draupadinatha, 367, 

Drofia, 78, 

Dron.i Siriiha, 300. 

Drug, 287//. 

Dubrcuil 2 n 

All > * 39 > 4 °» 242 

* 79 ", 29*, 

Durgsl, 274,356, 367, 

Durga Prasad, 74, 

Durlabhavardhana, 328, 

Durvinlta, 360, 
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Dutt, Mr. R. g. 33. 

D vaiasamudra,.355-36, 375. 
Dvija, 280-81. 

* • j 

Eatly History of India (EI-II), 
2081;, 217, 261 ®, *262, 

3 * 4 ", 3 3 5 ", 34;», 375 n. 

Eaily History of Kausambi, 3 yi 

6 9 ”, 74") 75") 9i" 92") 134, 

2241;. 

Eastern-Chalukya, 370; ghat 
299; Iran, 216; Malwa, 212, 
243, Punjab, 201, 205, 245; 

Rajputfina, 329, 370. 

Egypt, 13, 127, 131, 148. 

Ekabamhana, 172, 176. 
Ekadhirajya, 260. 
Ekambarnatha Sviimin (temple), 
366. 

Ekamukhi lifiga, 2 -j6. 

Ekapanna Jataka, 72/;,*73. 
Eli2abethan Age, 274, 

Elliot and Dwdson, 247®. 
Ellora (KailaH temple) 6j, 
35 H 

England, 274, 

Epic, 7, 38. 

Epigraphia Carnatica, 48®. 


Fa-hien, 14, 60, 252-53,253®, 
275, 321. 

Faizabad, 264. 

Fergusson, 294®, 342;-Burgess, 
294/1, 


°yaus, 30. 

Dynasties of the Kali Age 

• ^66;?, 27 yn. • 

& 

Epigiaphia Indica (Ep. Ind.), 
124, 124®, 149®, 162, i( 5 4 ' 

17 ^) 172/1, 173, 175-76, I7Ja> 

178-80, 200/1,205, 207-8, 211, 
214, 217, 228, 247, 2 6i, 269, 
269®, 281/1, 286, 287®, 292®, 
3 ° 9 > 309 ", 312, 318, 348, 350j 
3 5 8, 360, 364, 365. 

Epirus, 127, 131. 

Bun (Sagar DiSt.) 242, 249, 

2 5 6, 271,296,-97. 

Erandapalla, 239-40. 

Erandol, 240. 

Eiastothenes, 14. 

•Etawah, 331, 335. 

Eucratides, 160, 198-99, 201- 
° 3 - 

Eudemos, 113. 

Eusebeus, 98. 

Euthydemia (tpwn), 196. 
Euthydemos, 160-61, 195*99, 
20X, 203, 205. 

Ezion-Geber, 380. 

EAI, 301®. 

• 


Firozsliah, 134. 

Fleet, J. F., $17, 220®, 23S, 
238, 240, 242^ , 245®, 

260. 
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JGadag, 355* 

Gadd, 19, 

Gaharwar, 330, 

(kja Lakshml, 167. 

Ganiabhtijaka, 90. 

GSpdhika, 185. 

Gapas, 49, 86, 

Garjadbatas 49, 30, 

GacUfmti N 3 ga, *30, 140, 24 r, 
3 P- 

Gandak, 65, 

GandhSia, 96, 91, 15a, 58, 95* 

■ aaj, 196, *2.4. 125, 276, 15 5* 
295 > 69, 2 7 -V 4 8 . 1 ° 9 > aru, 
68,95,69//. 

Gandh&ra School nf art, 225, 
109, 

Gandhilri, 12. 

Gandharva-vcdabudho, 1 87, 
Gangai Koncla 374, <• 

Gangaikonda Cholapuram, 374, 
Gahgas 352, 360, 93, 366, 293, 
}<>(, 3 J 7 * 

Ganges 3, 24, 3 5. 77.188,142, 
7 G 230. 323. 324 , 369. 3 * 4 , 
283, 93, 259. 

Gs-ngecic Plains 238, 302. 
Gangetic Provinces 14. 

Gangetic Valley 235, 260, 283, 
Ganika 140. 

Ganj 238. 

Ganjim District 124, 133, 239, 
319. 

Ganjam Plate Inscriptions 314, 
318. 

Garbhagriha 356. 

Gardabhas 9, 

Gardabilla 50,31, 


Garhv.-ak.242, 317. 

Ganula 243, 270, 

Garina 225. 

Xknuk Seal 243, * * 

Garutk Pillar 168, 202, 
Gaiatmadat’ika _ 

SvAvnUyablumi sibamf 243, 
Ganuladinaja 272, 

GSigl Saiiibita 139, 160, 197, 
203 

GSrgl 38. 

GSthas 7, 39, 293,289, 
GUtha'.aptajUti 293. 

Gauda 304, 305//, 309, 310, 

30B, 317, 30^ 318. 

Gautama Buddha io, 44, 61, 

4 <*> 223. r . 

Gautama GntrS 280, 

Gautami Baladii 182 
Gautamiputra 172 //, 174, 178, 
181, i7J, r i77, 210, 280, 288, 
289, 983, 283, 284, 
Gautamipucra’s dominions 213, 
Gautamiputra (ktkarnl 170, 
J 7 *. 175 , i?6, 179 2 ° 9 - 
Gautamiputra SatkarnI, his reign 
period 176, 

Gauhail 242, 

Gavamayanam 1R0. 

GayS 5 3, 5 9. 3o6, 68//, 156, 109, 
302, 318. 

Gazipur 242 
Gaya Plate 245, 

Gaya Inscription 65. 

G, B. I, 199//, 159//, 262, 
Geden, A. $. (Edinburgh) 38/1. 
Gedrosia 95, 116. 

Geiger, w, 81, 8i«, 125. 
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Geiger’s, note’ii5, 125s. 

General Si 220, 

General PafLcha’o 2>8. 

General Council 56. 

General Assembly of the Union 
’ 372 * 

'Geogiaphy 368. 

Geometry 275., * 

Getman Orientalist 90, 

G. E. B. 93. 

Ghata 264, 358. 

Ghatotkaca Gupta 233, 266, 
264. 

Ghazani, 329, 333, 334. 
Ghiyasuddin 334. 

Ghoi 333, 334, 

Ghosaka 91. 

Ghosha 165,166,337. 

Ghosha 30, • 

Ghosh, N. N., 198/;. • 

Girnar hill 133. 

Girnar Rock Insciiption 117. 
Gtinar Copy 126. • 

Grinar 268. * 

Gitivraja 76. 

Gltagovinda 337, 340. 
Glaugaikai 104, 103. 
Glauchukayana 103. 

Goa 3J5, 365. 

Gobi 2J2. 

Godavari 93, 119, 126, 171, 

i7j, 176, 239, 289, 290, 332. 
Godavari District Yol. I 239. 
Goethe 226, 

Gomate^vara, 360. 
Gondophernes, Parthian king, 
205, 2x7, 206. 

Gondawana, 369, 

Gond Malguzar 279. 

Good 133, 116. 


Goparaja 296, 297, 271, 272, 
34o». 

Gopala 180, 335. « 

Gopalaka 90. 

Gbptri 256. 

Gopuras 377. 

Gorakhpur 33,68,73, 
Gorathagiri 188. 

Gosala Makkhaliputta 45. 

Gotra 280. 

Govardhana 184. 

Govindagupta 248, 286, 264, 
2 59 > *63, 2 56 . 

Govmda Gupta 
Govmda 298, 

Govinda III 354, 
Govindachandra, 65, 330, 
Govindaraja, 352. 

Govimath, xi6. 

Greece 13, 96, 98, i4j«. 

Greeks 13, 20, 24, 51, 61, 8i, 

’ 8 3 , 86 , 95 , 97 , 9 8 , i°i, i° 3 , 
104, 103, 107, 114, 127, 131, 

133, 146, 202, 203, ZO£, 208, 

222, 223, 242, 279, 373^ 

Greek Accounts 102, 106, 160, 

167. 

Greek King Antialkidas 2202. 
Greek Armies 120, no. ' 
Greek Cultuie 108. 201, 

Greek defeat 113. 

Greek Agent 111, 

Greek Colony 195, 98, 

Greek Dominion 199, 

Greek Governor ill, 

Greek Legend 206. 

Greek Mercenary 12. 

Greek Geographer 204. 

Greek Names 201. 

Greek Powers 122. 
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Greek Kings 166, u6. 

.. Greek Rule 114, 

Greek Records 115. 

Greek Strapy 199, 

Greek Waiters 199, 12, m 
141, 160. 

Greek I ales (Heroic) 99, 

Greek School of Art 225, 
Grteco-Bactrian 109. 
Gneco-Buddimt School 
22$, 

Gnecn- Roman World i. n< 
Grahavarman 304, jr8, jij, ,«* 
308,319,311. 

Gfihas 183. 

Gyihapatis 141^ 

GSma Vridclhas 90, 2 $h, 

Grama Kshcua 90 
GrQmanI 27, 2a, 37, 3*, 

Grama }zo, 25H. 

GSmika 358. 

GrihyasQtras, 7, 183, «. 

Great Chinese Wall 204. 
Great^Satraps 208, 

Great^ Renunciation 33. 

Great Pal lava Kings 363. 
Griffiths 294, 

Gurjara PratihSra 329, 

Gtfrjara 313, J3 j, JJ2j ^ 30I> 

3 2 9 . 3 5 3 . 336 . 

Gujarat 3002/, x8j, J0 , 290, 2 J0} 

'll’ 34I) 2Ja > M *7J, 333 . 
: 7 8 . 357 . 3 53 * 

No them Gujarat 329. 
Gunachandra 246. 

Guhasena 300. 

Guild 91, 

Gunamati 301, " 

Gunaqlhya 186, 

Gunda 214, 


Gunaij'har Copper Pfc, te j- 
cription 272, ' 

Gurutti.'put 104, 

’• zjt, 

* s2U > 2 59 > 2 G> Z64, 

i7 °> 273, 275, 2)6, ’ 

179j 28r * a *<*. 29 f >, 299, 300, 

'So, 308, 


Gupta MahSrdjj, 248, 

Gupta, tmperul f.e, 246, 247, 
Gupta Coins 234, 278, 5l j,. 
Gupta Donnrjsnus 23 3 _ 

Gupta Inscription^ 248, z < )zn 

S. 2r> y ’ 


Gupta Loyal Emblem 243//. 
<Hipia IVttod 273, 276, z 73 « 
<02. i-fi, 278. 

Gupta Art 2if ( , 


G'uptas I IV'tm y t,f» | j, t . j( UlL 

(tupl.w Age 274,276, 

Gupu l-.ra, The 235, 233 
Gupta Architecture 276, 

Gupta Faxnijy. 

(; upta Imperial Power 230, 
Gupta Power, Origin of the 232, 
Gupta Empire 231, 232, 268. 

295, 296, 296, 302. 

Gupta Year 300. 

Gupta Iimperor 235, 320. 

Gupta Court 275, 

Gupta Kings 243/7, 326. 

Gupta Buildings 270. 

Gupta Coinage 234. 

Gupta Rulet 233, 237//, * * 

Gupta Seals 233. 

Gupta Genealogy 24C, 

Gupta Ruler 243, 

Gupta Dynasty 328. 

Gupta Lineage 247. 

Gupta Ws. Central Govt. 256. 


r 
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Gupta Civilisation 312. 

Gupta ‘Rulei of Magadha 248. 
Gupta, Piovidcial Govt. 256. 
Gupta His District Adminis¬ 
tration 256. 

Gupta, The Chaiacter of the 
Govt. 255. 

Guru 40. . 

* 

H 

HA I i6 3 «. 

Hagamasha 207, 

Hagana 207. 

Haihaya 82. 

Haidarabad Coppet Plate 347. 
Halebul 356, 15, 355. 

Hall 2 3 v, 

Hah 186. 

Ilangal 355, 360. * 

Ilaoma 97. 

Ihrappa 13,19,17. 3 

Haidwar 317. , 

Haraha 308. 

Hariiha Inset iptimft 3 j8, 309 n 
3 ° 7 - 

Ilarivaimari 307, 309, 309//, 

362, 311. 
flauvaiiiHa 281. 

Ilarprasad Sastri 241. 260, 
Ilaritlputra 281, 280. 

Hariti 281, 346. 

Harivijaya 292. 

Harishena 27, 1171;, 17011, 241, 
245, 236, 276, 281 n, 285, 290, 
291. 

Ilaisha 9, ri, 14, 242, 295, 300, 
303, 304 303, 308, 311, 312, 
3*4. 3D> 3i7» 3 lR » 

3 I9, 320, 321, 322, 3 23, 324 , 
326, 335, 348, 

F. 31 


Guide to the Culture pf the In¬ 
dian Museum 165. 

.Gwalior State 238, 264, nffi. 

£*walior 103, 202, 241, 329, 

* 541 ,■ 

Gwalior Aichicological SuiVcy 
Report 286. 


I-Iaishah 

Wars and Conquest 314. 
Religion 323. 

Administration 319. 

War withPuaketlin 315. 

I-Iarshchatita 9, n, 81,81,11, i6f>«, 
*ij, 246, 250? 293, 296, 303, 
305, 307, 310, 311, 31611, 

317, 320 , 322/1. 

I-Iarshadeva 303. 

Harshagupta 303, 306, 307, 

, 3 11 * 

I-Iastibhoja 290, 

[lastiniipuia 35. 

Hastivarman of Vengi 23*84 
239,363. 

Hathigrama 72. 

Hath! Guihpha Inscriptions; 48, 
82, 17T, 173, 177, 187, 1£0. 
193 . 239 - 
Havell 121,352. 

I-Iavcri, 355. 

Hazara, 133, 

Hittites 96. 

Hebrew names 380. 

Ilekataeus 12. 

Ileliocles zoi, 202, 203 
Hdiodorus 181* 191, 202, 203yd 
Hellenistic Art 225. 

Hellenistic City 106. 
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Ilrinuml 4is. 

Helcnaml Valley 411,221. 
l^anad ri ?|K, 

Hemtlwr.dr.t, \ M u„ t! , 
Henry fj»usu-". 

Hojklci 146. ' 

Htiar Ilf., 43,, ? 

Henna, us 202 . 

Hcnidnt,.. ,2, , u v . 
Himalayas r, , l( 

* 99 . 

Himalaya mountain res-mi- 5 
Himalaya Ke W ;on 4;,, ‘,V. 
Hinajali 87. 

Hina*.In* ,8, <9, , Ut au 

476. 

t[fnayana Jiudhoiu 224, 

1 Iliiay iinism 59. 

Hina} Jim st s 19, 

Hindi 340, 

Hindus, 2, 6, X, 2i, , 9) r,. l( 9( . t 

x8l > m, 341, H2,. 

365 381, 

Hinduism 44,39,60,348. 
HinduTscd 71 , 22 >j ( 

Hindu Culture 26 , 

Hindu Dynasty 327, 

Hindu fold 43. 

Hiftdu Kush 24, 201, 202, 2,8 
221, ' 
Hindu Caw 8, 

Hindu I,aw book 167, 

Hindu Momuducal byauau 28 
Hindu-Alusdim 4. ' * 


I fuid.j Point am, > 

Hindu Hi'!,,.,, m - 

Hindu Hdnu u. Ih 

Hindu ,, , 

I H *V 3 

' * * *" # 
Hindu .liiati •, 


37 - 

141 , 


11 If.*?’, 

! 1 j"r v . 
H , 4 .i , 

Hi!?;. 

I i 

(1 1 m 
M: 1 
iI.',,u . 
27 uj 


Vi iu <t f, 

>VK .VI, 4 U1 
C.’U" , J *t% , , t iJv _ 

9 ’ 

Kui >j! • (8. 

• 1 t >H 1 t f 6 

' ! N Indu 

'•'fi 5 .il! f.-uriHire 


i I* ii! 

ilov-aia 


M ’ '< *' 6 , 337 , 37 « f 

< 7 ^, 

H«*v ah. \>t 

H-u^fctuna Temple r ,n. 

’}' ala School ^ ,6. 
f h'UM- o( Jvukratitlc^ 2<,<i, 
f lllhtlMU 17 (. 

Unity., k 239, 363/;. 

Hima 9, 204, 267, 268, 271, 
* 7 ^*> 291, 293, 296, 298, 299, 
Ha, ilj, 127, 128, 340/1, 
Huvjshka 227,228. 

I luanlikapuraizH, 

Hyderabad Archeological Senes 
28K/1, 28c//, 

Hydahpcs (Jhclum) ic, ,03 105 

106, 110, 

The battle of 


I 

Y i|aJ . Sm>(l , m „ Jol . Scm . j?( , 

Ikshvftku, 82 I7 8 bichpur, 285, 2R6/,. 

’ ' imp- Has,. 23«. 
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Indian Autiqulry (I n d. Ant.), 
71,l > ' I20 », I 5 ‘ 5 , 162//, 178, 181, 
i8 4 »> M 4 , ’248, 248/1, 

*■ 66 , 2^1, 29I«, 292//, 301-0}, 

. 315 - 16 , 347 - 5 °, 348 «, 

3<22, 364. 

Indian Hist. Cong. Piocs., 192. 
Indian Hist. Quau. (I n Q), 
2I 9 «, 272«, 280, 288/?. 
Indian Cultuie, 41 //, 248/;, 269 
Indika, 13, i2i u. 
Itldo-Aaiyan,^, 4j 22, 25-6, 561, 
379 - 

-Bactnan 10, 16, 109, 159, 184, 
198. 

-China, 137;—Gangetic 3, 
26; Gicek 1091;, 199, 202, 218; 
Parthian, 195^210; Peisepolis, 
293; Persian,* 96, 96//, Scy¬ 
thian, 195, 204. • 

Indoi, 12. 
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Indoi Copper Plate, 237. 

India III, 330, 353, (Vedic go dV. 

Jr, 97, 180; 

Infhagmdatta, 181. 

Indiapalita, 156. ' 

Indiayuddha, 33;, 3J2i 
Indus, 3, 12, 14, I?i 96, I04> Io6 . 
° 7 , 114, 125, i 37 , 2i8 , 26i . 
ScnpL, 19; Valley, 17,18-9, 
95 , 97 , 106-07, 150, 196-97. 
Iian, 97, i 2 j. 

Iiavatl, 23, io 4 . 

Isanavaiman (Man khan), 303, 
308-09, 3091/, 311. 

Hila, 1639. 

IilaTn, 67. * 

IsVaia, 356, 366; Varman 

(Maukhan), 307-09, 1 1 j 
Italy, 225. 

I-tsing 14, 128;;, 232-33, 301-02 
Vtagi, 354. 


• J 

Jacobi, 25, 4j«, 46/1, 76«, 79/;, 
81 81 n 

Jahangir 134 

Jama, 8-10, 25, 45,' j Z , 60, 68 
73 > 7 6 , 79 » 81, 85-6, hi, 117, 
-20, 135, 146, ijj-56, 179, 
189, 261, 341, 350, 352, 360, 
364, 381 ; First council 49; 
Inscription 50; Kalpasutia, 
jo, 48; ParHishta paivan 81; 
SuLia 47, 76»; 

Temple, 274, 

Jainism, 9, 38, 44-5, 47 , jo-i, 
59-0, 72, 274, 292, 323, 3j 0 , 

353 , 377 

Jaipur, 133, 34 i. 


Jalandhm, 335. „ 

Jalauka, 155, 137, 242. 

Jamah, 45, 50. 

Jambu, 49 
Janaka, 35, 69, 70. 

Janakpur, 71. 

Janardana, 274. 

Janendia, 299. 

Jasmejaya, 35 

Jalaka, 10, 71-2, 77#, 8j, 88, 

9°-3, 167, 184. 

Jauinga Ilamesvara, 116, 134. 
Jaugada, 133. . 

Jauhai, xo6, 337, 339. 

Jaunpur Stone Inscription, 307, 
Java, 252. 
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* 

Jaxarics, 204, 217. 

Jfayachandra (JairhSnd), 65 , 
530 * 31 . 353-J5* 

Jaydaman, 211 , 216 , zzi. . 
Jayadcva, 537 , 340 , II, 311 . 
JayapJk, 336 . 

Jayapandna (a learned jaina) 

350 . 

Jay 3 pida (king of Kasmir), 
328 , 

Jayasirftha (Eastern Qmlukya 
King), 3 53' 

Jayasirtrha (Chaluya king), 346 - 
47 . 

JayasvSminI, 309. 

Jayaswal, K, P„t 6 , 23 //, ' 79 , 
86 «, 87 //, 103 , 159 //, 166 , 18 H- 
90 , 193 , 232 , 239 , 241 , 241 /;, 
248 //, 280 , 281 //, 362 . 
Jejakbhukd, 330 - 31 , 351 . 
Jetavatia, 65 - 6 . r 

Jeffhamitra, 16 j, 

Jhansi, 243 , 277 . 

Jhelum, 98 , ioi, 103 , 105 , 262 . 
Jhunsi Copper plate Inscrip¬ 
tion, 15 , 330 . 

Jina, 46 , 82 , 189 , 

Jinacharitra, 48 , 

Jivadaman 213-16, 


lh.1lu.93 

Jh uagupu 3'“i, yc 6 , 

; H , II 297. 3t/». 

JfYiiu Vipi, fifi, , 

JR 5 .fi, 23. 

Jmtnki, 44. 

jMira).ili;mdibf, 173, 21*2. 

Journal AMatnjtft?, 246, 

| A S H, 87//, 9t, 163, 1981?, 
zyj/t, 26621, 268//, 292//. 

B B It A S, 273//, 280/1. 
j B Q R S, 166, 187,«, 190, 2 20//, 
248//, 360. 

J III, 162 
j X S l, 172//, 186. 
j R A S, 113// 166, 186//, 206, 
219//, 220/7*23 3", * 35 *. 241*43. 
251, 270, 285, 309, 348. 
Jublulpore, 133, 242, 277, 332. 
Jumna, 3, 24, 63, 73, 93, 161, 
237 . 331 - 

Ju nagadka, 124-23, 133, 139, 
149, ^268} rnck Inscription, 
177, 201, 111, 213, 263, 

268, 300, 

Jun.tr Cave Inscription, 176. 
Justin, in, 112//, i2i, 201//, 
Jycshtha, 165, 
jyotishtoma, 282, 


K 

Kabul, 98, 116, 125, 22i, 228, 
328, river, 23, 202; Valley, 
*3. 95. 199. 201, 218. 

Kaccha (Cutch), 213. 

'Kachst, 236. r 

Kadambas, 170, 231, 281, 283, 

34<5. 3 j j, 358-39. 

K&dambail* - '6 


Kadphiscs I (Kujula), 184. 
202, 218. 

Kaclphises II (Vima) 218-19. 
Kahapana, 94. 

Kaikeyi (an epic forest tribe)* 
343 * 

Kaila&t (temple), 341, 332, 367. 
Kaiia&inatha, 365. 
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Kaua, .301. » 

Kakas, 243. 

Kakavaina, 81, 84, 

Kakka II (Rashtiakuta), 353. 
Kakustfiavai man (Kadamba), 

' 3 J 9 - 
Kalaka, 31. 

Kalachuus, J91, 291//,' 332, 

34S. 3 5 3- ' 

Kalakachatya, 50. 

Kalanjat 330-31, 350-31. 
Kalanos (Kalyana), xoi. 

Kalara, 69,“ 70. 

Kalasoka, 81, 84-5, 89. 

Kalat State, 17 
Kalhana, 11, 298, 328, 340. 

Kali age, 8, 247, 358 
Kalidasa, u, 138, 167, 197, 

273, 275^, 293, 29311, 337, 
332, 366 * 

Kalla Handi 290;/ 

Kallnacll, 271. 

Kallsmdhu, 159, *61. 

Kalinga, 48, 82, iix, 116-17, 
X20, 123,-24, 133, 139, 137, 
174, 177, 186-87, 189-90, 

i93. 2 9°) 33 6 > 344» 348; 

Edict, x 33 , 14 °, 143*44) *5 5". 
375 

Kalla, 362 

Kallingottarapatam, 308 
Kalpasutra, 7, 46, 4 9. 

KalsI, 12,4-26, 133. 

Kalyana, (sec Kalanos) 101, 
186 . 

Kalyiinl, 353. 

Kitmatupa, 242, 304, 314, 
319,322,324,326-27. 
Kamboja, 69. 

Kanaia (South/Disl.) 353, 338, 


Kanarese (Dist.) 170,^282, 285, 

3 5 5 . 361 

.Kanauj 13, 232,304, 310, 313T4, ’ 
*’318-19, 323-24) 3 ^ 7 - 29 ) 331 - 
' 33 . 340 , 352 - 33 . 

Kafichl, 239, 349, 332, 338- 

59 . 363-67, 374 - 75 . Pura, 
27; 348. 

Kandahar 116, 196, 221, 373. 
Kane P. V., 183. 

Kanha 173, 175. 

Kanheri 177-78 

ICanishka, 38, 61, 109, 131, 
219-24, 226-28, 243, 327; 

date, 219; extent of empire 
^ 220-21; foreign rule, 221; 
government, 222; war and 
conquest, 220; successors, 
217, 227—28; IT, 227 n, 228. 
Kaiikana Vaiman, 360. 
Kansakaias, 184. 

' Kant, 226, 

Kantipura, 230. 

Kanva, 8, 157, 162, 168—69, 
174 , 3 22 

Kanvayana, 166,168, 
Kanyakubja, 65. 
Kanyopayanadana, 243. 
Kapilavastu 46;/, 51-2, 69, 78, 

232; its destruction, 78. 
Kapisa, 202; KapisI, 95. 

Kata Inscription, 13, 330, 357. 
„ Karamdanda Inscription, 264. 
Karia, 13. 

Karikala, 309/;, 376. 
Kaimanlika, 140. 

Karma Sachiva, 214. 

T * 

Karpa, 331-32 

Kamal (Dist) 116, 124, 133, 

3 34 * 
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Kariu-Suynram 318-19, 

Karnala, 47, 

Kamilas, jao, 

Kamkcya, i I2 , z r,j, j, 7 , 
KarpQramanjari, 32 9l 5 , rJ /• 
Kui-shapartn, 94, iR 0 mN,, ,85 
Karuvaki, 123, U9> , ?1 . , 
Kash^at, 221, 

^ 3 ni, 51, ( 18 -t;, 74, yr,,j t kj, f;;j 

i?I ' iS 5 > 297; Visicsvau] 
5 H; Kaa f fputia Hhii.qabha.Ba 
166, 202 , - 

KaMi), ij, 68, 73. 

Kasik.t 103. 

Kla^rnJr, (Kashmir), If, ^ ^ 
I0r, 120 , IJJ„JL 20 - 2 I, 227-28 

298, 316-17, 326-2^ 

_ 3 -JO* 

Kaspapyros, 12, 

Kasu, 371, 

Kata, 289. 

Kachaini, 104. 

Kafantra, 186, 

Kaiharnitaka, 383, 

Ka t ha-Sa rit- Saga 1 a, S7 , A H , 

302,540. 

KJthtad, 5J . , 71> 

5 , 209-rj, 2j 0 , 300-01, 308 
329. ' ’ 

Katni J i3 3) 

Katripur, 242. 

Katuriaraja, 242. 

Katya yanaj Ir> ^ 6(j> 

Knu^iJci, 183 

K ™filya, II, n„, 28, 93, , 21 ;,, 

* 4 °, 147, MJHji, i8j, 343. 

Y “ bl > *1. 35 , 5 ;, 73,-5, 

T i 91 - 3 , iji, 134, 166, 224, 

Z}6> Z 4 X > 2 5 2 > 33<S, Battle of, 
2 4 o; edict, J7 ti. 


KaiCJj, !]S »/./ , 

» i 74 *'Padjm 

_ 373 - 

Kavirujt, 245. 

Kavjadars'a, 295, 
Kavyammurtna, 2i}7t 
K«Ur,T. J. 27 ( VK , 

Kn, ’ hl,l,i * 2Kf >, iS6//, 

f^oirh; A. B. 1 i,;. *-,* <Vi 

Celtic, 24, 

Ki ’ Pj1j ' ' ,5 * z * 8 > 34 *. 5fir*62- 

116, li7 f 

381, ’ ' ,6, 

K-liaira, ^r^,/ 

Khafuralu, 332,341 
Khakarata, 17^, 

KhamlcsJu, 24,3. 

Kharapalljina, 242. 

KI,!U,,f ’ nl ’ 1 TU M 3 , 137 , 403 , 

401 -r.fi. ' ’ 

Kbatpa-ikas, 243, 

* KhS * VcIa - 48, 82, , 71> j74, 1??> 
Ifi< ’ ,f! 7 . JKy- 94 ; curly life, 

>» 7 ; Hisfrip'ifin, i 46; queen 
192; wire, 194. 

Kbanyatlapa-mSna-madafla, 

173. 

Khula5'iant, jot. 

Kbizrabat), 154, 

Klvth (Nayotl Mate) 278, 

Kbotan, 220-21, 252 
Khshayarsha, 96. 

Klaus na Malifc, 334; j K 

348 , 

KiraiSayaia, 332 
Klrtiv-annan, 331-32, 346-47, 

3 5 2 , ‘',350, 

Knidos, j 3 . 

Kdh-i-Mor, 99, 

Kol, 22, 

Kolfiba, 125. 
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Kolika nikaya, 1R4 

Kolikilas, 279". 

Kolxyas, 52, GH. 

Kollipakkai, 30H, 

Kongada, 319 

Konkan (north), 125, 175, 

346 . 

Kopbul Taluk) 116. 

Koppam, 353, 369. 

Korala, 238. 

Kosam, 15, 68®, 73, 75, 206, 
280. 

Ko^a, 140 

Kosala, 5 5-68, 70, 72, 76-787-8, 
92, 238, 286, 290, devi 
76, 87. 

Koshthiigaia, 140, 

Kothoor, 25 c\. 

Kotis, 1x4, 

Kottams, 370. 

Kranxaditya, 264, 2G6. 

Krishna 3, 124, 126, 171, 175, 
175/;, 177, 180, 1-84, 187, 

265, 267, 290, 292, 340, 357- 
58, 361, 368, 3793 II352; dist 
366; gupta 303, 306; raja, 

29x1/, 352; Tungablxadia doab 
370; varman 231. 

Kritsna-p.rithvi-jayai thcna, 250. 

Krivis, 26. 

Kruddha, 282. 

Kshaharata Kshatrapa 174-73, 

”* 208. 

Kshathrapavan, 206, 

Kshatrapa, 184-85, 2.06, 211, 
222, 249, 286. 

Kshemadharman, 84. 

KsheAiajit, 84. 

Kshudrakas, 86,1106. 

Ktesias, 13. 


Kubera, 180. * 

.Kubernaga, 231, 251, 239, 2&L3 ' 
g?uda Caves, 1S2. 

Kudala Sangamam, 370. 

ICuIsuia, 175®, 213. 

Kularika 184 
Kulas, 183. 

Kulika Nxgama, 184. 

ICulin, 336-37, 

Kullotunga, 370-71, 

Kunar valley, 99. 

ICumaia, 126, 138-39, 236, 

322, 

KumaradevI, 65-6, 234, 273. 
Kumaragupta I 248, 249, 259 
KJUmaia Mahamatra, 138-39. 
Kumaramatiya, 256, 258, 

520. 

262-63, 265, 267-78 297, 306; 
II 248, 268, 272; Mahandiadx- 
- lya 265, 

Kunxara Vadukha, 134. 

Kumari Hill, 189. 

Kumara, 126, 317. 

Kunala 135,157. 

Kundagiama, 44, 72. 
Kundalavana Vihara, 223 327 
Kundu 46// 

Kundadhanl, 320. 

Kixmka Ajatasatru, 76, 79 
Kuntala, 119, 170, 285, 2854, 
Kuntalendra, 285 
Kuiiam, 330, 366, 370-72 

Coppet plate grant, 366. 
Kura, 345, 69, 82. 
Kuiukshetra, 34-5, 39. 

Kurush, 95, "■ 

Kuruvatti, 355. 

Kusa Jataka, 94, 

Kusa, 358. ^ 
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Ku mu, U, 5 W, t« 4 , «91, Ku.ulaLi, ?„». 
2, 217-20, 227-11, 2,13, Kl»Ul»( 4 lHn.lu, 

i 4 T, 26?, 276, aKi, 327 * £)ir 

Ku-maR.'j, 

K “" Ura ' »■ < 7 , (,fc . 70, 7 !, Ku||,l,„, . J, % 

* * 2 * a ’ Kujumlu-., iHj. 

Kusthalapura, k» ( u„,hin. | 8 J, 


Laccadives, 369. 

Laccadive, (islands) 

Lad ha, 4j, 

Lahore, 230. 

Lakkuruli, 354. ** s 

Lakshadvlpa, 369 
Lahhmaruir.ija, 320, 
Lakslunaria.scna, 337, 340, 
Lakshmaneifvara, 15, 

Lakshin!, 274, 319, 
LakshmidevI, 31 r, 
Lalitadiiya-Muktapnjii, 328, 
r.alka^atan 126. 

Lalitavistara, 9, n , 86, 86//. 
Langahi (river), 188//. 
Langdon, 19. 

Langnliya, 123, 

Laodicc, 203, 

Larkana (Dist) 17 
I-afa, 290, 347 . 

Latin, 24. 

Laulutya, 299, 304. 

Lauriya Araraja pillar, 134. 
Laurija Nandangarh pillai 

B r' t "’ 7 4 ’ rV> ' «• 1 

a ' - Law Memorial Volume 

r 9 *. 

Leader, 346, , 


Legge, 2i s,j. 

Lckhalu, 183, 320, 

Lc ' Vis Rice, J;;jj t 

20 7, 

Luka, 2m, 206, 

Liehi hlmi, /.}-<. 7<Wt 76-7, 
R6-7, 9,, 233.337 2 ,, t 
I-'ilg.i,, 1 K, 

Lingum, 368. 

L|in>ai,ijas, 341. 

Lifig-iyai sect, 377. 

Lives, irt«, 

Li vj, 6, 

Loliavanija, 18,. 

Lokainitnya Tilak. Ul 23. 
f.okapiila, 180. 

Loktsvara, 336, 

Lukes vara, Sataka, 336. 
London, 196//, 

Lopamudra, 30. 

Lower Mesopotamia, zjv. 
I.uders, 180, 194, z-jznr 

226//, 

Ludhiana, 212, 

Ludvig, 28, zBll 
Lumbinf, 52, 126, u8 , M} . 
Luther, 4, 

Lutheranism, 44. 

Lymrika, 186. 
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Macedonia, 121, j 31. 

Macedonian, 99; army, 103, 
garrisftn, 100, King, 105; 

• •Yoke, 5 in. 

Madhavavagupta, 303-06. 
Madhavasena, 161-62 , 

Miidhavavarman I, 231. 
Madhyadesa, 94, 231, 254, 269, 
297, 305. 

Madhyannkii, 159, 197, 227. 
Madhuban,, 303; inscription, 
304,312, 320-21 
Madhura, 93 
Madradesa, 179, 262, 357. 

Madras, 35, 239, 262, 368. 
Madras Piesidengy, 124, 133. 
Madil, 262. , 

Maduia, 356, 361-62. 

Magadha, 44-5, 48-9, 68-0, 

74 , 77 , 79 , « 1 - 4 , 94 , H 4 , ^ 4 , 
130, M 3 , M5,“58, 164, 166, 
188, 221, 234, 295-QjS, 302-03, 
302-08, 30911, 311; dominion, 
76; empire 71 ; MagadhI, 
(language), 137. 

Maghavans, 28. 

Magnesia, 203, 
Mahiibaliidhikriia, 265. 
Mahfibaliputam, 363, 367-68. 

Mahfibhaiuva, 292. 
Mababbavata, 2, 7, 38-0 76, 
104, 106, 1061/, 262, 292, 

366. 

MahabMshya, n, 160, 162, 164, 
167-68, 197. 

Maha boddhi Society of India, 
67. 

Mahabodhi Tample, 67. 
Maliabodhi Vainsa, 8r, 83. 


M 

Mahabhojas, 182. 
Mahadandaniiyaka, 256. 
Mabadeva, 181. 

Mahadevanaka, 181 
Mabadeva vaiman, 360. 
Mahadevi KumaiadevI, 234. 
Mahadevi, Dhtuvasvaminl, 233. 
Mahajan, D. B,, 28211 28811. 
Mahajanapada, 68 
Mahakantaia, 3, 23R, 343, 
Mahakavya, 226 
Mahakassapa, 5 6. 

Mahakosala, 70, 76, 87, 349. 
Maha Kshatiapa, 206-08, 211, 

*213, 215, 111. 

Mahakshatiapa Damajada, 215. 
Mahakshatrapa Jivadaman,’ 215 
Mahakshatrapa Patika, 201 
Mahakshatiapa Rudra, 177 
■ Mahalakshml Devi, 269/1, 273, 
Mahamalla, 364. 

Mahamiitra, 129, 131, 143, 

18z 

Mahamkya, 31 
Mahanadi, 238. 

Mahanandin, 79, 84 
Mahapadma, 83, 193, Successor 
83. 

Mahapaclmananda, 81, 83-4, 

108, 193. 

Mahapannivvana, 72, 78 
Mahapannivvana Sutta, 7011, 
7111, 73/1, 7711, 86, 9311, 11111, 
m. 

MahaprajapaU, 88. 
Mahapiatihayi, 258. • 

Maharaja, 205, 233, 256, 164, 
271-72, 294, 300, 307, 

320. 
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Mnhasaja 'Devapura, 228 
Mah&r;ljadhiraja, 2 34-3<, 

*2 70 , 3 ™ , 303, 30S-I,-, ?jm* 
349 - 4 

Majiftrajagm inda^upia, zy n. 
Maharaja Vkhnuida-a, ijj. 
Mahara*,htia, 125, 17j-H'*, 2 
24' . 293 . M5, 34 H, HI. 
Mahariishtnka, 2K>, j jK 
Maharathi, 174, 182. 

Mahasabha, 3,72, 

MahS.siiniama, 319-20. 
Alahasinghika, 57, r8e>. 

Mahascna Chiptn, 302-tft, 306. 
Mahascmpatii, 182 
Mahavatfisa, 57 iT t 64, 8?, 8,p, 
93 13 u/, 114, tjj, 125/2, 

3 75 - 

MuhJvastu, 9, n. 

Malntvira, 44, 46-0, 72, 98; 
education43; life of 44; Nir¬ 
vana, 48; Teaching 46. 

Mahityana, 62, m, 13 ,, 

227, *5 3 - 34 , 275 - 7 6. 

Alahaysma b 4 ifipariy>traha, 27(1. 
Mahayana Sutralankara, Ttka, 
276. 

Mahayanism, 223-24 
Mahcnclta, 127, 131, , S7 , 27 , ( 
2 99 i 3 ^ 4 . 3 r » 7 ; of kn.Vikt, 238; 
of pishtapura, 238; style, 
366; tank, 364; Vat man I, 
348, 365-65, 367. <■ 

Mahandr 3 ditya, 271. 

Mahendraj^iri, 239, 

Mahcndrapala, 329, 340. 
Mahendravadi, 36a-. 

Mahc^vara, 292, 

Mahipaia, 329-30, 336, 353, 
MahishI, 35, 


Mahismas, 344. 

Mahi*.nw?i, 212,, 

Mahnha, 6', ui, 33 ?. 

Mahmud (ihaaani, 557, y if 
Maira, 2,0. 

Maifbilas 82. 

Mail 141.3, 2<>o, 302. 

Maiuryt, \X. ' • 

Maittjjuni Sa ttihiia, 36, 
Majjhtm.uk-.s, 34, 

Majjhinu Xtkaya, K V t, gy., 
Afajunulat, X. 165 
M.q mu l-ut-Tmvartkh, 247. 
Mabhar, 186 355, 3^^ 7( 

37G- 

Malatlivcs, 369, 374. 

M.t!ad\ ip,t, ini;, 

Malava\ 8ft, 103, ix-.G, 17 , 2 j.\ 

263, 2?<', Uj, 347, 

Malnv.u;anavya jayah, 242. 
■Malaya Archipdaqn, 375. 

Malay! Peninsula, 569. 

Malav.il,ires, 5ftt, 

Malik Jvalur, 35ft, 

Mahya (.opper-platc Irw-rtjM., 

300. 

Malkhcd, 352. 

Malklya, 183. 

M,lli.l, 5 3, 65-8, 72-3, 78-9. <;5, 
Mali!, 4/1/1. 

Mallot, 86, 106, 242, 

Alalva Vtkiatna lira, 2x7, 
Malvikagniniitra, ri, 158-3,2, — 
167, 197, 199-00, 27ft. 

Malviya Commemoration 
Volume 236, 

Malwa, ji, 69^, 75, 175, -.7, 

264, 286, 290-91, 297, 299, 
302-03, 307, 320, 315, 117-18 
3 2 9 > 33 2 > 3 J 3 , 357 - 
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Mahvii '(East)' 174, 17;!, 192, 

192; 250,2575. 

MSlvv:i (East and Wcm) 175// 
Makvii (West) 210, 212, 2to, 

, U 9 ' 

Millwa 5;rani, 2 R 6. 
Mamallapuiam, ^,7 
Miimalla style,*567. 

Mankuwar Inscription, 265, 
Mancbpuri cave, 194 
Mamlagapatta, 366, 

Mandalas, 30, 32, 370-71. 
Mandapa, 351, 360, 3.^7, 
Mandasma, 263, 270, 286, 291// 
298-99. 

Mandhiita, 212. 

Mandn, 341. 

Manindia ChandTa Lectines, 
245. 

Manipur, 25. 

Manisubrata, 46/1 
Manipallavam, 362 
Manju.<rl, 61 

Maiiju^ii-n.ulakalpn, (> 5. 
Mantaiaja of Korfila, 238 
Mantnn, 28, 139, 256 
Manta Parishad, 28, 138, 142, 
Mantti pamhfulhyaksha, 140 
Alansingh, 341. 

Mamheiii, 125, 133, 135. 
Mann, 8, 40, 136, 167, 185, 
Manusmnti, 8, iGj-M. 
J^fanyakheta, 352. 

Mardonius, 98. 

Ala rat ha, 285//, 290, 346 
Martand (temple) 328. 

Marshall, Sir John, 17, 204, 206, 

2 ZJ, 225«. 

Mam, 213. 

Matuts, 32, 


Maski, 15, 2i, 116, 137. 

Massaga, 99; fall of 99. 

"Malang a Jataka, H8 

nTalhuiri, 15, 50-1, 67, 69 n, 93, 
lf>6, 197, J.99-OI, 20H, 222, 
224, 228, 2 . 3 O- 3 I, 241, 252, 
254, 274; inscription, 249; lion 
(.'apital 204//, 207; votive 
Tablet, 208. 

Matila, 240-41, 

Mahiisenagupa, 

Alatsya 26, 69, 79, 156, 170;- 
puiana, 8, 169. 

Manes, 140, 345, succcsmus, 
205 

AJtinkhaii, 303-;), 306-11, 305;/, 
309/1 

Mauiah, 110. 

Maurya, 8, n, 84, no, 149, 157» 
161,163, 167, 190, 19511, 268, 
345-46 administration, 255; 
age, no; art, 97, Dynasty, 8, 
11, 157; (kaia, 190; kings, 155; 
kula, 190; minister, xtk;. 

Mauryan, 53, 94, 1407 345; 
empire, 116, 150, 157, 195-96, 
345) government, 154; irri¬ 
gation , 14 8; organisation of 
State, 120; pciiod 116; 306; 
Rule, 158, 326; rulcis 150; 
war, 119. 

Alayursarman, 285, 358-5?) 

’ 389 

Maxmiiller, 25. 

Me Crindlc, 1611, 82//, io7n, 198. 

Meerut, 691;, 134, 262, 

Megasthenes, ^3, 14,1111/, iii6, 
I2t, 136, i4°» I 43'4) J45 
1491/, i;o, 15J, 153, 17F 368' 

MeghadCita, 276, 293, 337 
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Mi’j'L'fM/ms, i i 
Mrj'un, 231. 

Afehrauh pillar incriptioii, 2^9- 

fit. 

Mekalii, aR6 , * 

Mekong, 23. 

Mekran, toy, 

Mena infer, 160-61, 164, 198-03, 
JJUpjOtf, 2.> 1; cr-.pli'if-, 1 v K 
Mesopotamia, 1 196, 

Meyer Lectures, Kir Will uni, 

I lZH 

Midnaporc, 212. 

Mihir Bhnja, 329. 

Mthirakula. 26 «po, 272, 296-9-1, 
* 99 . 3052/ }40« 
Mihirakula-Baladitja 29R * 

Miliir kula-Yaintlharniad, 29s 
Milinda, 10, 164, 199, 

Milinda Paiiha 10, 114, 164, 
164,19 9. 

Milton, ia6. 

Mirashi, V. V. 172//, 248//, iKo«, 
281-81, i8tw 285//, 286, zKCw, 
287/3,288, 288//, 292/;, 29JW, 
Mimpur ax, 2jo, 

MitHni, 97, 

Mithila, 46, 70-1 93, 

Mithcadates, 204, aop,> 

MitTa Yogi, 6 j. 

Miira, 97, 337. 

Moa, 205 

Modern Review, 87//, z }0 . 

Moga, 20J-06 r 

Moga-Maues, 203, 

Moggaliputta Tissa, 57, 
Mo-ha-la-cha, 315, 34 8, 
Mohcnjodaro, t%f , 7 „ 9i acw 
Mo-hi-ki-lo, 296, 

Mokhalis, 306. 

Mokhallnarip' 306. 


Mu 44 ];■, 3 /' , 

Moneja ns» 5 a, 131/,- 
M«*»golusi- ? 1; . 1.4*;. 
Family, 23. 

Montgomery {Do*t) 17' 
Mookrsi! R. K. ruff, 118, 3 fa 
3 «<Lt 7 . 3 37 

ii,K. 

Moutw,, 

Moralw, zt'-'ti, 

Moriyas, in, 

Motiyas of PippJiahvaiu, 69. 

Muuiiltanos Otf * 

Mudra. (p-i.s. parij 14*-., 

Mudra (altitude) 277. 
Mudrarakhiha-a, m, 113, 
246-47 276 
MugdluliodlU, 3 3 ft. 

Muhammad, 333,'347, 
Muhannud Bin Bakhtiyar, 63 
Muhammad C»lton, 330-31, 335, 
Muhammad o( CJhor, 331, 

Mukhta-., j yj, 

Mu],hi) a kala. 191, 

Mulj'amlha kuti VihJu, 67 
M Lin'uml 1 - (.hr da - M a 11 da la ri'i 373, 
Munda, 822, gj, 

Mumjaka l'panishad, 6, 
Muni-gfitl a, 13 uj. 

Muiija, 332, 340, - j •. 

Mura, n 0-11, 

Musanjri (hank) 353, 

Mushikas, 107, 

Mu&ika, 174, 

Mutibs*., 345, 

My la purr, 377, 

Mysore, 116, 134, 343, 33z, 354, 
3 J 6 , 358, 360, 370; inscription 
,I 9 » » aR d Coorg inscription, 

119. 
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N 

Nabhaka it<,. • 

Nabhaparfitis, 125 
N ah has, 125. 

Nabhikapuia, 125. 

Nachna, 238, 294,-95. 

Nachna Kuthara, 278. • 

Nadu, 370. 

Naga, x8, 229-31, 238, 242, 

251, 281-83, 285«, 362, 379 - 
- bhatta, 230, 329; - bhatta 

HI, 3 5 2 -* 

Nagadasaka, 85. 

Nagadatta, 240-41. 

Nagakula, 285 
Nagala Viyohalaka, 14°- 
Naga nan da, n,*32 2. 
Nagarabhukti, 256, 

Nagaraka, ijx. • 

Nagai'juna, 59, 223, 227. ( 

Nagarjum, Hill Cave Inscrip¬ 
tion, 306. • 

Nagara vyavaharaka, 140 
Nagaii, 159//, 19 7 - 
Nagasena, 10, 199, 230, 240- 
41, 

Nagod, (State) 278, 293. 
Nagpur, 285 
Nahapana, 174-76, i8 4 - 8 5 » 2 ° 9 ' 
10. 

Naksh-i-Rustam Inscription 95. 
^Nalanda, 15, 62, 66, 221, 252,* 
272, 274, 278, 30X-02, 309, 
335-36; seal, 268//, 312; Plate, 
245; Stone Inscription 269 

Nal, 17- 

Nalas, 287. 

Naldrug, 186.^ 

Nami, 46- 


.Nanaghat, 180, 183, 191-92; 

^'cave figuie label Inscription, 
.173; cave Inscuption, 170, 
i 73 >- 74 , 19 2 -' 

Nanda, 8, 11, 48-9 52 n, 79, 81- 
94108, no, X13-14, 1x9-20, 
188-89, i93;-raja, 48, 82, 84, 
171, i93,Nandaits chronology 
83; overthrow of the Nanda 
king m-12; Nine Nandas, 84. 
Nandi, 228, 230, 289, 319 
Nandin, x8x. 

Nandivardhana, 79, 81, 84-5, 

193, 2g 7, 3^5' 66 - 

Nandivatman, 3, 3 49 - 
Narada 8, 245 
Narayana, 168. 

Narbada, 3, 120, 158, 17571, 
314, 3 3 2 > 3 5 8 - 

1 Ntasirfigha gupta, 268-70, 273, 
297, 3 Z 7 » 35 6 - 
Narasingpur, 243. 
Narasimhavarman, I, 355, 3 ^ 4 " 
65. 

Narendra, 265. 

Narendra Chandra, 259 
Narendragupta, 287. ■ 

Narendrasena, 286-88. 

Narmada, 271, 282, 284, 284//, 

285x1, 33 2 > 343 
Narwar, 238, 241. 

Nasatya, 275. 

Nasik, 65, 167, 173, ! 75 , * 7 8 “ 
79, 181, 183, 209, 290, 343, 
357; cave 184; cave inscription, 
172-77, 289--10 hall, 19^ 

Nasikya, 344 - 
Nath, Dr Pi 3 n, 19. 
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Maty a D.itjun, ^.16-47. 

N'au Kauri D„>hia, 82, 

N*\ .<najj.ua, 1-4, 

Xavanara, 174. r , 

Navanasra Siaitiii V,im bthi- • 
pnlia, 1 76. 

Xavaramta, 5 Kh 
Navaiaina, z~>t 

Najamka, 17,,, 17’, *7?, 1,- 

iHj, lt ) X . 

Nearchus 15, 107. 

Nedum chdivan, yy 
Kelli no, 239 4-7 
Komi, 46;/. 

Nepal, 23, 49, 64 , 12 fl ui,, 

1 34 . ^42, 3 ^ $ I 4 - I 7 , J£?r" 

-7t 5 *4, fc * 

New I A ayes. 

N. II, I, 231/,-, sKjj; 

o 

Odaka, M>, 

OdantapuiJ, 63. 

Odayantrika, 184. 

Odraka, «66. 

Ohind, noo. 

Olden berg, (Uju, 

Onesicritus, 13, ioo-gi. 

Ophir, 380. 

Oraons, 22, 

P 

Pa, 26 

Pabhosa, t6<S, 330. 

Pactyes, (Pashms), iz 
Padampur (Padtmpui), 287 
Padhame Vase, i« 7 
Padrfta Prabliu, 4<J//.* 

PadmSvail, 7y , 230, MI 
283. 


Nlufl, | , 

Nithak i *hn, j(. 

\’h'<i!» 3 t f ia’i-i., • 

Niyanu. ih,<, 

N'-ylr^i, tS A, uittlf , , t 
Nd.inir i y , ; 

N’kayj, (yjf, 

Nil.iLi'idu Nr !ti\k. \. t ;7W 

Ni*ih», 71, 2*2, 

Nh.;i Jalrfl997, 1,75, 
Vipiamha. ,p. 

Nirvana, 14, <8, r, v> 

Nr-hada, 1 13 * 

N /mi, 21, r if,, , (Hf , t 
2K9, ns 
N. S, V(, 2 < 

Ni '.i, 99, 99V. 

\’y- aean*, 99, » 


Ou’illia (Suit), iRrt. 

OtictH, 2,' t. 

Oii>*a, 133^187, 29,j t ayyi/, 311 1 
169. 

OsSiUllcl, I lift, 

Oudh, OR#, 73,19 7, 46 (, 329, 
Oxbml Him, u{ tndl.i, 191,1. 

<NUI>, u>8, 237, 22*/. 

0\ydj.ik,u, 86, 106, 


Pad 1 aura, C>Hu, 73 
Pay.iida*, 363 

Pahlavas, j8 t , ^ 20>}> lo(5> 
21 J, 214, 328, j6a, 

Patfachi, 186, 360 
Piiithnn, IiSs IS7j r7 g t l8 6 
5-15 

Pajjota, 74-5 
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Pa boxes, 217 
Pala, .63-5, 3 3 5 -p 6 
Palaeolithic, 2 - 2. 

® a 

Palakka, 240. 

Pall, 16-11, 14 ", 34 , < 4 , 73, 

■ 76, 79, 81, 94, 15 5 ", “ 4 , 
176 • 

PaliboLhia (Patalipulra), J3 

Palida, 126, 3^5 

Palkigunda, 116 

Pal lava, 178, 281, 348-49, 3 5 8- 

68 , 375, 377, 3 8 ^; alt > 368; 

Choja, 378, dynasty, 3239; 
eaily kings, 353; mscup- 
1 ion, 363. 

Pamiis, 221-22, 252 
Pan, 196//, 

Pana, 186 e 

Panamtariya, 0 sathe vasasale, 

191 . 

Panchalas, 34, 69, 82, 137, 159, 
197 , 335 

Pancbala (north) 165; Academy 

137 - • 

Pancha Maiulala, 238. 
Panchavatl, 343 
PanchavitfrSa Brahmana, 36 
Panchayata, 238 
Panclavas, 367 
Pandu, 35, 39 - 
JPandita, R. S., 126;/. 

Pandita, Udayadeva, 350 
Pandion, 375 

* 1 ?andya, 116, 127, 199 , 343*45 > 
348-49, 356, 366-70, 375 , 

381 

Pan mi, xi, 93 - 94 , i° 3 -° 4 , 

212, 344 , 3 68 
Pampat, in. 

Panya, 140 • 


Panjab, 24-6, 34-j, 51, 82, 

86, 91, 98, 103 , 19 108-09, 

113-14, 124, 138, 195-9?, 

£00, 205, 208, 212, 217, 231, 
242-43, 254, 260, 262, 298, 

313-14,328,33-4. 

Pantaleon, 198. 
Paiamabhngavata, 258-59. 
Parartiabhattaraka, 301, 305, 
349. 

Paiamal, 331. 

Paiama Miihcsvata, 292 
Paiamiira, 332, 340, 353, 376 
Paiamartha, 276. 

Paiamc^vara, 301, 310, 365; 

Varman I, 365-66. 

Pfltantaka I, 36?. 
Paiisishtapatvan, 79, 79//. 
Pargiter, 39/1, 166/7, 281/7, 
283//. 

Parijata, 292. 

, Paxikshita, 34. 

Paiimdas, 125-26. 

Parinirvana, 52, 56, 70, 84. 
Paushads, 143, 257, 257 *. 
Parivrikti, 35. • 

Parnadatta, 268 
Paiopanisadie, 116, 196. 
Paropamsus, 112. „ 

Parshad, 257//. 

Pai£va, 223. 

ParSvanatha, 4677, 29 
Paithia, 195, 204. 

T?iutbian, 204, 205/7, 20, 218, 
220, 362 

Paitiuon Treaty of Babylon, 
52/7, of Tr paridisus. 11 4 - -* 
ParushnI (mod* Ravi) 27, 104* 
Pal va taka, 113. 

Parvatl, 4P> 2 74» 2 77- 
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Fatala, i',7. 

P.ifab'puu.i, 15, 16, 49* '7, 

-71, 79, 8t, 97, jif', 11X, 122, 
1 z6, 131, u8, 150, i50 252. 
Persia, 107. 

Faurava (king), ir«i. 

Pennar, 363. 

Persian conquest, 91, 93, in flu 
ence, 97. Kmpernr, 9X 
Lungrajes, 135 
Peshawar, 99, 133, 221, 224. 
Phraates (king nf Parthia), 
204, 

Pipphalivana, m. 

Pishtnpura (Pitha]HU.<m,| 23ft. 
Pithon, 107. 

Pithunda, XX 1 
Pliny, 93, 171. 

Plutarch, 11x 
Pokhurana, 241. 

Polibhis, 153. 

Polygamy, in. 

Pondicherry, jfiX, 

Poona, 167, 173. 

Poona Copper Plate inscription, 

2J i». 

Porus, 98, 102-03, 113 
Potana, 93. 

PrabhS karavardhana, 303 -C4, 
3x0, 3x3, 323. 

Ptabhavati, 251, 251/1, 259, 
Prabhasa, 210. 285, 288, 292/1. 
Prabodhachandrodaya, 331 
Practyes (Pashtus,) 112. 

Prad a ks hi na-p a th a, 131 
Praclhana, C, A. T, 39/1. 

Pradda, 25(1 
PiCdeshtyi, 139 >- 
Praddikas, 140 
Prakdsditya, 269 


Ptaknt, 138, 1 x?, r 7 , i •>!,, 

2X1, 2*9, 292 93, 329. 
Prarjuru'., 243 

PujrU .Pitramita Siina S,» tr,t„ 

227. 

Praniana Samucheluva. 276 
Pia^avti, 237, 26061, 2R3, 

29X. 99. 307, 3 X t 
Piascnajif, 70, 77‘X 
1 ‘ratiloijia, 13 3 
Pratiqailitv.i, 328 
Piatapapur.x, 32X 
Piathanu Kayastba. 239 
Prathamaknbka, 257 
Pr.itihSra. 123, 329, 331-32. 
Pratvatiu, 242. 

P> .itvck.t Hudtlh.tx.ina, 38 


PravaUM na. 

216, 239 

, 2K0, 

282-4 

2X6, 291 

• 93 . f 

v;d. 

it aka. 

2 11. 2X0, 

2HR.9; 

H. 


2X3-H9, 292-93, 


Puxiia, 281- 

•82 



Prayaga, 24 

, ? 3 a. 

233. 

2!?. 

2C10, 2^3, 

|Ou, 321 

1 \ <2 

325. 

Prinsep, 2X0. 




PyithvI, 31; 

pan, 

366 ; 

raja 

330-31, 3 

33-3 5 , 

341 ; 

raja 

Chauhan, 

.3 3 3 ; 

raja 

llaso. 

3 33 > 3 - 3 1; 

sena, 

216, 

285, 

294; sena 

kunvaraniStya, 

265, 

sheiia, 285 

, 285//, 

286//, 

287-. 


88 sherxa II, 2R6, 288, 
Priyadarsin, 130 proto-Iila-, 
rnitc, 19 * 

Ptolemy, 13-14, 122, 176, 186 
368. 

PucUikoUa (State), 367 
Pukkasa, 88 
I^Iinda, 126, 343,345. 

Pulindaka, 165-66, 
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TulkeSin. I, 3^6, 350; II, 312, 
315,-346-50, 364. 

Pu-lo-ke-she* 349 ' 

Pulumav}, 177, 182, 216. 
Pundravardhana, 264, 271; 

Bhukti, 256-57, 

Pura, 269#, 270 - 
Puiagupta, 24a, 266-69, 272-73 
286/7, 302, 

Purambiyam sii, 366 
Puranas, 8, 9, 49, 52/7, 79, Si- 
84, 155//, 166, 168-69, I 7 1 ' 
73> *93) 23a, 235, 212, 265, 
276, 279, 281-83. 

Pun, 124, 187 
Punka, 281-84 

* 

Quetta Museum, 17. • 


Radha, 340. * t 

llaghuvatfi^a, 276. 

Rahulavada, ijt«. 

Raichur, 133. 

Rai Puhota, 333. 

Raipur, 238, 290 n. 

Raivataka, 308. 

R|jadhiiaja, 369. 

Rajaditya, 368. 

Rajamalla, 360. 

Rajc. Mansingh, 139. 
Rajam;igahka, 340, 

Raja Patamal, 333. 

Rajaiaja, 368,371, 373 - 74 ) 37 6 - 
Rajarajc^vara temple, ' 369. 
Rajaishi, 189, 

Raja^ekbara, 247, 399, 34 °. 

F 53 


Puma Varman, 311 * ■ 

Putushapura, 221. ^ 

Puvvas, 49. I 1 
P&s^kalavati, too, 125 
Pushkara, 210 
Pushkarana, 241. 

Pusbpadhaia, 4 6n 
Puslaya, 189 
Pushyagupta, 149 
Pushyamitra, 10, 156-61, 163- 
65, 167-68, 181/z, 189-93, 

197, 200, 265, 267. 

Pustakijit, 320. 

Pustapala, 257, 320 
Putapapotika, 155/3 
Pytkagorus, 146.*' 

Q 

R ’ 

Rajashahi, 257. 

Rajasitiiha, 365, 367-68; style, 
367. 

Rajasuya, 39, 180, 

Rajataraiiginl, n, 126, 126/3, 

D 5 , 296, i 1 l> 34 °- 
Rajatitaja, 244 

Rajatirajasa Mahatasa Moasa, 
205. 

Rajendta Chola I ,336, 369, 
373-74; Gangaikonda, 

370; II, 3545 HI, 370,-Deva, 
369. 

Rajgir, 15, 7 <>. 

Rajg(iba, 46, 5 6 =‘ 62 . 73 . 7 6 ‘ 7 . 
79, 92-3, i g 3, 188; 1st gene¬ 
ral council 56. * 
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Rajapaitiu, 137, 

Jlajpura, 69V, 

Rajput, 71, icfj, 318-29, w; 
337 - 41 . 540;;, 

Rajputana, 3, 51, tjj, 175M. 
181, 242, 313, U9-V7, 's4*. 
3 5 2. 

Rajaputi.i, 34, 328. 

Rstjuka, 1 jo, 

Riljula, 207. 

Rajavahkathe, 11K. 

Rajyapitla, 3 u>. 

Rajycthi, v-4. su, 31 
Rajyavaulli.iiu, %•. j, 311, jiH, 
R.ikklma, 34 j. 

Rakdiavt, 3 J1-41. 

Rama, 17;, 2.93, 313-4',; E'tdgr, 
2; rh.>ni,lta, j }S 317-58; 
gupta, 2.’iS 248-49. 
273, 

Ramanuja, 377. 

Ramityaiu, a, 38, 262, 3 j.j, 
380. 

Rfmftiagar, 230, 241. 

Rafnpur, 317, 

Rampunva Pillai, 134. 

Rana, 282; - raja, 346-47. 
Ikanahhiindagatfull 11 katana, 238. 
Ranigattj, 261. 

Itafiijta ptalryiuh, 309. 
RaRjuvula, 201, 207-08. 
Ranthamhhor, 341, 

Rapson, j, 13, 165, 177, 04, 
iJ 39 > 199S 201, 205-06, 

209, 2X1, 214, 2IJ/;, 217, 

219, 250ff. 

n RaptI, 93. 

Rasanyagam, M.C., 362. 
MshyiakiRa.. 330,, 350, 352-53, 

359-% 365. 


R.V.lijnkj's, 125,' 345, . 

Rarha, 367. 

Rarltakaia, 36, 

Rat hi ir, 350, 

R. 4 n 3 na!ul, n-/n. 

Ratnavali, n, 322. 

Katnin, 35. 

Havana, 344, . 

Rnaiuvahn, 294, 

Rav i, 98, i«.j, jt/,, 133, 
Riviki’t!, 313, , 3 0v 
Rav tv at man, 359. 

Raw a!, 257. 

R.<vvhn..»», 98, 33O, 3461;, 361?/, 

;t»2, ; h ,u. 

Ra\< lia.tdlttu 1, H, c; M 

82 , Hit/, J, -7, 119, ! 22 t;, 126, 

If> 3 «, in’,, 169, 17,, 172 II, 

1 7 f> Jit, atS 2,’!!« 2 ji, 224, 
261, 272. 

Hal .Sca, 185. 

Rcv.i, 515, 

Rite, 1x9,- 

Ijitlilajnir Plums, 287, 

Rtt'vald, 6, 7, 19, 25-27, 36-7, 
28-4, j«w, 41, 97' 

Rikslmvat, 281, 

Rishabha, 46;/, 

Rishabhadau, (Ri-.bavadatta), 
181, 209. 

Rishavanaka, 181. 

Rtshis, 30, 343, 

R.tjlika, 345. ^ 

Rithpur Copper Plate Inscrip¬ 
tion, 231, 285, 299//. 

Ritu Sarfthata, 276. 

Rohilkliaml, 69s, 165, 242. 
Rolitasgail, 3x9. 

Rudra, 177. 

Rudrabhuti, 214. 
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Rudradaman. n 7 » li% I+9 
i8i-8z, .218-416,. 220, 268. 
Rudiadeva, 230® 240-41’ 251, 

284,284/?.^ 

Rudrasimha I 215-16, 240-41, 
2 5 9 » > 28o > 284, 284;;, 
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2S 5 > 285/1, 288-89; 11*216, 

2 3o, 236, 285, 288. 
Rudias^pgha, 214-) 6, 2 ;o- 

II, *2^-16. # 5 ’ 

Rurcundet, 128//, 1^3 j, 

Rnpnath, 126, 133. 


Saba, 256//. 

^abdanusasana 340 
Saba icae, 86/1. 

Sabarmati, 212-13.. 

Sablia, 27-8. 

Sabukugm, 330. 

Sachin, 339. 

Sadavahana, 171. 

Sadyaska, 282. , 

Sagala, 193, 196, • 

Sagar, 242. . 

Sahadeva, 367. 

SahadharminI, 29. 

, Sahajatl, 93. 

Shahanushahj, jo. » 

Sahas ram, 133. 

Sahcf-Maheth, 15. 

Si^unaga, 8, 79, 81, 193, 

!>avia, 258, 283, 301,353. 364- 
65, 3 6 7 , 374 , 3 82 5 temple. 


1 284. 

Saivism, 180, 292, 377, 

£aka Dimka, 210, 

Sakala, 93, 139, 160, 164, 197, 

305 , 349 - 
181-82, 

195, 201, 204, 206, *212, 

2I 7' i8 > 246, 249-jo, 259, 328, 
347 , 3 5 3 , adhipati? 246; 


199=190, 243, 262. 
Sakaloltafa pathanatha, 
&ikastli 5 na, 204*. 

^aka, 50-1, 174, 17 7 , 


S 


dvipa, 204; eta, 205, 211, 
220, 250, genealogy of 216; 
invaders, 204; lungs, 205-06, 
250, kshaliapa, 207, migta- 
Uon, 204, muni, 621; murun- 
das, 244; Paithain, 206; 
Piince, 10, Satiap#! Houses, 
206-07, Satraps, 201, 251 
Satiaps of Ujjain, 211, 

22 7 , Satiaps of Western 
India, 218, teuitory, 252; 
Vliasena, 258; war, 250; 
YSvana-Pahlava, 204; Saltan, 


2 74 


„ 2 59 * 

S.iluadttya, 270, 

Sakti&.J, 174. 

Sakuntala, 246. 

Sakyas, 51, 55, 69, ?8j 
„ dynasty, n, noble, 53. 
Salivahana, 171, 

^almallm, 262 
Samacharl, 49, 

Samaharta, 139. 

Samajas, 123, 129. 
Samanaphala Sutta, 19s. 
Samatata Chudamam, 307. 
Samata Sarhsakta, etc., 316/1. 
Samatata, 242. 

Sambalpur, 238, 290/1 
Sambandha vid urataya 171. 
Sambhar, 33. * 9 


86 ; 
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r, 

Sambbava, 46#; 

- Sambhavajittaka, 88ff 
Sambos, 107/250, 2H6. \ 
Sambbuta Vijava, 49. . 

^ambhu, 1 6-f. 

JiamcrySgata, 260. 

Satftgba, 56, 87-9, 1281/, 130, 

Jl, 222, 324. 

SatfigludSraan, 216. 
Sarftghamitra, 131. 

Samgrahitj-i, 36. 

Sarfihitas, 6, 29. 

Sar.nidb'SiS, 139, 

Sairiti, 26-9. 

Sariikarshana, 180, 

Sarfikitsya, 252. 

Samanvirarii, 191, 

Sampadi, 155. 

Samprati, 156-57, 
Sanhpurtuy-cbatuivisativaso, 186. 
Samrajya, 191. 

Samudragupta, 75, 103, 134, 

212, 230, 234, 236-38, 240, 
^242-46, 249, 251, 258//, 260- 
6r, 263-64, 233, 2S, 285//, 327, 
363 ; 240; campaigns, 240; 

Ceylonese contemporary 244; 
*■ conguusts, 235; date of 
245; military exploits, 238, 
Samaveda ^arfihitS, 333 
Satfiynkta, 335. 

Sariiyukta Nik&ya, 70, 77, 

123, * 

Samk&nikas, 103, 243. 
Sanabaies, 217. 

SSnavarman, 303. 

SSKchl, 10/15, 131, 134-35, 

193. H3, 274,—Buddhist 

image, 2~8, 2.70, inscription 
jpdlar, 57; stone 


immptmn, 256, 249, 

266; htupa 173, 192, 

Sitidbi Vigrahiki, 2tv, 256, 

S indrocnttus, 112.' 

Sab >,ala 362. 

Sahglta Katnakar.i, ,<37, 

Sati|.m Copper Plato, 247. 
Sankara, 357'*, 

Sahkitiiny t, 247. 

6tbkardfbjrya, (Bankart) 60, 64; 

bivlka, zjih. 

Sanklw |a'aka, nz. 

Samalf £vara, 3 5 6, 

Saniarakshiu, fi.j, 

Samb.lg.1r4, 72, 86. 

Samiiaki, 22. 

Sapia Pataka, 1R6, 

Sat as vail, 107, 

Sara wall, S. K., 269/1. 

Sarayo, 93, 

Sardula, 306. 

&»rdul,»varman, 311, 

Sargono", Kltlcr, 186. 

Sa 1 Ipt (i rapra kara 11 a, 226, 
Sarnatha, 15, 33, Oa, 6$, j JIt 
13 5 . 2 ^ 4 , 27 °. 297 ! 

inscription, 57//, 67, 134, 
222, 269-71, 1276, 297. 

Sarpa, 181, 

Sarpila, 181. 

Sarthavaha, 182, 257. 
Sarvadvlpa Vasibhl, 244. 
Sarvstdhyakslia, 320. — k 

Satvasena, 28, 88-9, 283-84, 29!.. 
Sarvavarman, x86, 303, 307- 
11, 

Sasanakopt Plate, 360, 

Satoftka, 304, 310, 313-14, 317* 
19, 327; deva, 319; mandala, 
319. 
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Sastta, i 3 8 ; 189, ,237, 245 
Satadhanvan, 156. 

^atamka Saudita, 3 5, 

Satl, (-custom) 30, 40, 145, 296, 
337 . 339 ? 34 °#. 

Satakaim, 170-77, 172/;, 1 Bo- 

82, 18^-87, 192-93, 212, 

281. 

^atpatha Brahmina, 35-7. 

Satrap 250, of Mathura, 207; 
Philip, in, satrapal, 222; 
Sattapamu, 79; cave, 56. 
Saciasai, 186, • 

^atvahana, 168, 172-74, 17 2« 

177-79, 181, 186, 192, 210, 
362 Dynasty kula, 172, 
175 ; 

Satyabhama, 292, • 

SaLyadanian, 21^ 

Satyapulia, tx6, 127. « 

Satya6raya, 347, 353. 

Saubhuii, 105. 

Saundarananda Kavy^, 266. 
Sauiashtra, 117, 149, 17% 177, 
223, 230-52, 268, 308 
Sauvka, 196, 196/;, 213. 
Schictncr, 196ft. 

Schism, r35. 

Scottish Highlander, 338. 
Scythian, 204. 

Scylax, 96. 

Second partition Treaty, 325, 
Secret Service, 141 
Sefiwan (a city on the Indus) 
101. 

Seistaft, 204, 204ft, 205ft, 217, 

22 1 . 

Select Inscription, 95ft, 96ft, 

174/X, i 75 », i 77 »- 
Seleuktd Empite, I9J 


Seleukid King -wfXSyria, 203 
Seleukus, II, 203; HI 203 ; 

IV 203, Nikatqt, 108, 115-16,*'' 
ij$-2o, 195-96/ 

Semt?^, 135, j 

Sena, 336. ’ 

Senaguttavam, 376. 

Senapati, 87, 139, 156, 300. 

Senait, T73. 

S'enanI, 27, 36. 

Sengupta, P. C. 235ft. 

Seom, 279. 

Senngapatatn, 118, 

Sctaketu Jataka, 87. 

Setthi, 91. 

Setubandha, 29?.. 

Shahanshah, 244. 

Shahanushahi, 244. 

Shah Amir, 328. 

Shahabad, 133,303. 
SliahbaZgathi, 124, X26, 133, 

* I J 5 - 

Shahiahanpur, 317 
Shamsastri, 121 ft, 136, 24^. 
Shahpur, 305. , 

Shaliranpur, 317. 

Sher Shah, 111. 

Shaono shao, 51. 

Shinkot Steatite Casket Ins. 2t>o, 
Si, 220. 

Sialkot, 93, 160, 196, 199, 
243,262,298. 

S^am, 92. 

Siboi, 105. 

Sidh. Kaum, 110-11, 196, 196ft. 
Siddhartha, 44. 53 - 
Sihabuddin Gboti, 33 3-3 5 , 

Sihadhoya, 181. 

Siktanivavari, 30. 

Sikkim, 23.* 
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SlIS'lllp, *, 33,1 iW, 31} 

VH, 305. 

Sila<-tamhh, 34*7. ^ ' 

Sllahhadlta, 3<u, 

Siljppadhik^j7;77, C" (k*. 
'Siiiiha (Jtaodivt, ?<<>, jf>t 
Sm'ihak, 24 j. 

Siiitbaru, 357. , 

Siijii'-j'-i' lin*!, d< j 
Siihha Vat man $fu. 

SiiiiHa Viliania, *59, r«<. 
Sirfjfharlhvajj, jfh. 
Sirfibasiatnlihu, to? 

Siniid.a, ifiS, j. 
bind (Sindh) 17, 1 8, 111, it;, 
tt;B, ?0t, Hz, 329, 

Siculhu, 95-6, 1 Vit, |fv<, 

1 97,199-0*7. 

Sirulhuka, 168, 

Sindimana, 107, 

Siikar, D, C, 9; n, t7j», 177*, 
J94, 2280, 261-62, 164, 

18 8f/, 

SirfvPtilcnwion, 176, 

Hirsukh Section, 2*4 
Suhinandi, 242. 

Si^uka 168 171, 173. 

StsunSga; 81, 845, 

46m 

Sittanavasal, 567. 

Siva, a, 18, 40, 18r, 228, 272, 


St via, i??. 

*'»TO!is l V, S, 14, 19, 2t«, 7t, 
tSf, 5 17, III,'' J-jtt, 141, 

M*. » r <9, 178, arfi, 208, 
2ia», 217, ;u, 236, 249, 

it*, att, it/, 275*, 345, 
SntjiifB, 8, 279, 

SoCttfte*., 98, * 05 . 

S^dhalrt, 357. 

S<*fU*.. 4 , 2«8. 

S.idiat, 107, 

Stj^d, ■!, 107. 

545, j, 1 
2y, 97. 

''o \.n!r'. .1, 3 
m»5 ii4 KtmdahS, 32c. 

‘'OfJl.Uijitll.l, 344, 

Somara*, 445, 

S<)«!!C'’v,U.t, 5(3, 336, 369. 

Son, 7 i, 77 . 142. 

S'.np-u (‘upper ..cal Inscrip¬ 
tion, )-»j, ?n. 

SupiSra, gf, sa5» jjj, 1K6, no, 
380. 

Suplut'^’icuna,, 196, 

Setter Mef'av, 219, 
Spalafiarlamca, 216 
Spalahurcs, 216 
Sparta, toy. 

Havana, 118. 

Sravaua Bela ;v u 1 a, 356, 


274, 276, 283, 298, 318, 323, ^ 360, 

J2J. 351 , 3 6 9 , J 82 * ** Srartianas, 118, 135, 14G, jJm, 

Sivabhuu 181. 173. 

Siva NantU, 242, Sraula',utras, 7. 

SivapSlita, 181. St&vakSyana, 62, 

^Sivarltri, 66, r SravaMi, 46, 67, 73, 9T73, 252* 

Sivaskanda Gupta, rHi. ^ bltukti, 236. 

Sivaskanclila, ijti. Srenis, 9t, J 3 f 7 . iH-l. 

Siva temple, 374. Sienika, 76. 
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Sreshthin, 18*. 

Sri Ashvameclha Mahendia, 

265. 9 ' 

Sri‘Bhattaj.aka, 259. 

173, 233. 

Sri Gupta, 232-33. 

Sri Hai'sha, 315. 

Srinagar, 340., ' 

Sriiragaia Piaka^a, 247. 
Srinjayas, 34. 

Siiparvata, 359. 

Snpulamiivi, 177, 212-13 
Sri SankaracTaarya, 63. 

Sii Sa&Lnka, 319 
Sri Salkami, 173, 177. 

Sten IConow, 190, 2cow, 244, 
24H1/, 3481/, 

Strabo, 13-4, 9*5, ioo, too 11 
10112, xo8, I60, 381. 

Strategos, 206. ■» 

Strain, I, zoi, 203, 205; II 201; 
Stratos, 198. 

Sthanu, 298. • 

Sthaviras, 38 * 

Sthiramaii, 301-02. 


Snkalpa, 83. *7 ■ ^ 

Sukti-muktavali, 358. 

• Sukulidesa, in 6 . 

Suleiman hills, 3. 'i 

SfN, 308. ^ 

KfiUka, 308-09, 309/2, 

Sultan Mahmud, 134, 

Sulvasutras, 7. 

Sumahgala Vilasini, 79/2. 
Sumatia, 336. 

Sumeua, r 9, 20// 

Sumerian 20, ethnic types, 
22, god Buknlu, 18;. 

Sun, 265, 270, 323, 325, 328, 
3 3 5 >- 

Sundaia, 375,,Pandya I, 375; 

Pandya IT, 37;, 

Sundaram Pillai, 377. 
yuhgas, 8, 10, 156-57, 161, 
166-68, 172, 174, 190, 192 
200; bhutya 168, early life, 
11; king, 202, period, 27521, 
leligion, ait and literature, 
166. , 

Supai^va, 4612. , 


Sthiilabhadra, 49. 
Stiong-stan-Ganpo, 326. 

St. Petersbaig, 264. 

St. Thomas, apostle, 217. 
Subandbu, 25, 276. 
"Subliagasena, 155, 19512, 196. 
Subtamanya temple, 374. 
Suchiram, 260. 

"SudanSana, (lake) i 49 > 21 3 " 1 
268. 


Supeibus Tarqrunius, 71. 
Supparaka, Jataka, 92-3 
Surasena, 69, 
kmiasenas, 82 
Sruashtra, 320. 
SuLasmichandra, 271. 
Surat, 314. 

^Suiatha, 175/2, 314. 
Surparaka, 210, 213. 
Sutppaia, 186. 


Sudda, 88. Susaiman, 168. 

Sudhannan, 49 . Susthltavarman, 304. 


Suddbodana, 51, 86, Susunia, 122. 

Sue?., gulf of 380. Susunia Rock ^Inscription 

Suganam raje, 1^3, 165. 241, 
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fit'lVSttJa. $ j ^ , i,, 

*» -4 

*-*4i 5. ^ I? *“ 4 |V , 1,5115, j * 7 
*&UIVt[,*tS 12411, % * £ t 4 

S^vsrfufci’a, tv 

*HS*< J't.i {.),,!, ftj tj 


;• , ••■'iir.VA f ’4 * 

v ' ,« ''-'pw, f.i,, 

**». »s i x, . ’ ' 1- 


'y. it ,*. 

^niiUy, i ,,_ 

«i«. 


Sv ' , r r '«« mrjdfttj, 7 r ; . * 

H n'«», lU , , r . < 

!*s S* *}“. 

* M'£ Jhfmvrlj, J j q *■ 

S,!l ^ l.rv. ?S 4 1„. .., 

# sv»_ a 9 /. t * «. _ , . 

' '« «*,, *ii, *95; Hi* 

»-i i *;, 

**' ’< ifc »■ tm, -; 


Tabari, *4 . t 

#** #* * 41 * « 

lAUKti'*, 

T.<;*.i:., J n! , .j, 'j , , lVj ^ 
r»ih, i 5 5. 

T&'.iapa, 51 n 

Taiuirfja T«\n, m .<,. 

Yatagw-rJ 5, m , 

1 ’ 

{rflfcml,. 11, 3 5 j , ^ 4< ^ 

Tak.iiu*' u, 227, 

T«kht-i mu, 4l ., ( il? 

Takkoli, ‘,<,i;. 

Takshasila, <1.. ■ ,,, 

in, ioz. 

Tamil, 23, 28, *2 7) ^g,,. 
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EARLY HISTORY OF KAuSAMBI 

? 

BY THE SAM^j AUTHOR 

. Some Select Opinions. 

fyof Dr. Barrie Hie Ke/th, Scotland. "I have studied with special 
satisfaction the discussion of the identification of the city and the 
account of its Ai-chaeological impoitance, Monographs of this 
, type are of special value and interest both in themselves and 
auxiliaries to the works of historians The Allahabad Archaeo¬ 
logical Society may congratulate itself for inaugurating so 
satisfactorily its series of publications." 

Prof. Dr. J. p. Vogel, Leiden University, Holland. “I congratulate 
on this appearance of this very useful book unbodying all the 
infoimation regarding the early History of one of the most 
important townfc of ancient India. Your book will of couise, be 
noted in out Annual Bibliography of Indian Archaeology foi the 
year 1935." • 

L. D. Barnett, England. “It a very attractive and interesting 
book and I congratulate your Archaeological society on making 
this excellent stifTt." 

W 

Dr. Radha Kumnd Mukerji. “The author has made a valuable 
contribution to Indian History by this piece of intensive work 
1 in a limited field." 

The Leader. “A valuable original contribution to the Indian 
Historical literature." 

_ The Hindustan Times. “A gieat deal of spade-work has been 

clone." 

The Modern Review. “An original contribution of value." 

The Hindu. “Mr Ghosh pointed some improviments In the 
translation of insctiptions made by pargiter. The author has 
put together in a convenient form all the •information that is thus 
available legarding^the ancient city of the Romanjic Udayana." m 

The Poona Orientalist. “An admirable book embodying 
scholatly investigation into original sources." „ • 
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OPINION 


% 

TV /^i ' Rttt.rth Sertfff “A leasable 

bunk." * " * 

*m /UW* K'W -II* work i. M„,,; ^eilhinoui 
BfkSsnon to ihi* fr^tuc 4 l I»n vtar f to \ M cm India ^ 

"p* *iW« «',uld»k (pipt,«phi> *numis» 

IwAtc arid The author has brought to beat on hfs 

scholarly monograph not .. n )y ,o C ,? le.ivmnn, hut ;li.r» a "riUcal 
nmmm of no mrm order. Hi, pr^Wion is but lucid, 

It CMIIUII,'. «75 iMirnd |u.u,nf* evidence of the 

uislhor •» research, A vaft,d»h: rtHUtiluifion to Indian History."' 

Journal 0/ fie Rftyj/ A<iatb t>f (ire,// HiriUun md Itthmet, 
Pr* f, Oiiosh makes u e of inuifi fresh evidence *urh as the 
Matuc ot Buddha tit cov«r,I m 19 ; j, this peddle! of which beat 
an inscription of the rerun*! year of KArushkA icif;;n. His 
treatment of the controvcfsu 1 evidence Huuitf; in the Pabhosg 
Rock Inscription is a scholafly couiribution to the subject," 




